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PREFACE    TO   SECOND   EDITION. 


The  reception  accorded  by  both  Press  and  Public 
to  the  first  Edition  of  my  primary  eflFbrt  in  bookmaking 
induces  me  to  allow  a  Second  Edition  to  be  published 
without  that  revision,  excision,  and  supervision  which 
would  certainly  benefit  many  paragraphs,  pages,  and 
chapters. 

With  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  and  with  my 
best  acknowledgments  to  the  Reviewers  for  their  praise 
and  for  the  leniency  of  their  criticisms;  to  such  of  the 
public  whose  reading  powers  have  enabled  them  to 
wade  through  my  two  volumes  ;  and  to  a  long-suflfering 
publisher  who  has  endured  with  perfect  equanimity 
the  copiousness  and  variety  of  the  correspondence  I 
have  in^cted  upon  him,  I  push  firom  the  shore  into 
the  sea  of  Literature,  trusting  it  will  not  return  as 
wreckage,  this  Second  Edition ;  and  I  remain  the  Reader's 
obedient  servant, 

CHARLES    DUVAL. 


PREFACE. 


^0^ 


'  Africa  semper  aliquid  novi  oflfert '  was  written  as 
long  ago  as  the  days  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  that  *  Africa 
always  oflfers  to  our  notice  something  new '  may  fairly 
be  echoed  by  the  European  of  to-day.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  pursuit  of  amusing  the  public  brings  its  exponents 
into  intimate  relations  with  strife  and  warfare,  nor  is  it 
usually  attended  by  experiences  of  eccentric  travel  and 
singular  incident ;  and  these  facts  have  alone  induced  me 
to  place  the  following  pages  before  the  public.  I  may  add 
that,  certainly  amongst  some  circles  of  society  in  Great 
Britain,  the  most  impenetrable  haziness  appears  to  exist 
respecting  South  Africa — geographically,  historically, 
and  socially ;  another  inducement  to  me  to  add  the  very 
mild  rays  of  light  these  pages  are  capable  of  shedding  upon 
the  local  atmosphere  of  fog  with  which  many  stay-at-home 
people  seem  to  be  occasionally  surrounded.  I  have  per- 
sonally met,  since  my  return,. with  individuals  who  were 
perfectly  astonished  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  some 
particular  relation  or  fiiend  who,  they  informed  me,  was 
at  'the  Cape;'  against  whom  I  must  perforce  have 
jostled  in  the  street,  according  to  their  ideas :  and  when 
further  conversation  disclosed  the  fact  that  its  subject 
resided  in  some  out-of-the-way  village  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  or  on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal,  great 
was   their  astonishment  to  be  told   that  his   or  her 
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residence  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  everywhere. 
This  general  want  of  knowledge  respecting  South 
Africa  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  having  been  the 
theatre  of  so  many  wars,  and  latterly  of  two  remarkable 
ones,  if  it  be  true  that  war  is  the  great  modem  teacher 
of  geography  it  might  fairly  have  been  expected  that 
its  characteristics  would  be  more  fully  and  generally 
understood  at  home,  I  have  met  with  many  instances  to 
prove  the  exception  to  this  particular  rule. 
.  My  personal  reminiscences  of  the  late  war  in  the 
Transvaal  bear  upon  a  particular  position  from  which, 
although  the  capital  and  seat  of  Government,  scarcely 
any  news  filtered  through  to  the  outer  world  during  its 
investment,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  Boer  scouting, 
and  the  charmed  circle  of  their  '  waacht'  (watch).  When 
at  last — the  war  over — communications  did  open,  public 
attention  was  engrossed  by  events  of  the  settlement,  and 
little  seemed  to  become  known  of  one  of  the  most 
singular  of  beleaguerments,  replete  with  incident  and 
remarkable  in  its  peculiarities  ;  which  facts  must  be  my 
excuse  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  its  description. 

If  the  perusal  of  these  pages  will  disabuse  the  minds 
of  individual  persons  I  have  met  of  some  peculiarly 
mixed  as  well  as  fixed  ideas  they  entertain,  respecting 
South  Africa,  and  convince  them  that  the  Cape  Colony 
is  not  in  the  Transvaal ;  that  the  Boers  are  not  black 
and  a  species  of  Kafiir ;  that  Zululand  is  not  adjoining 
Cape  Town ;  that  Isandhwlana  had  no  connection  with 
Laing's  Nek ;  that  Joubert  is  not  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Imperial ;  and  that  Lord  Chelms- 
ford is  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  reverse  at  Majuba 
Hill — I  shall  feel  I  have  not  written  in  vain. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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A  SHOW  THROUGH  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON    THE    ROAD    TO     SOUTH    AFRICA — SOUTHAMPTON    WATER— PLY- 
MOUTH SOUND — THE  BAY  OP  BISCAY— MADEIRA. 

'  Adieu,  adieu,  my  native  shore 
Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue.' 

It  is  pleasant  there  is  at  least  somebody,  if  only  a  poet, 
who  can  thus  bid  farewell  to  the  home  of  his  birth ;  but 
had  the  writer  of  the  above  lines  enjoyed  the  com- 
panionship of  my  fellow-voyagers  in  the  Union  Com- 
pany's good  ship  Nvbian^  when  leaving  Southampton, 
he  would  have  seen  but  little  blue  water  to  inspire  his 
poetical  ideas  as  he  took  a  last  retrospective  gaze  at 
*  Old  England  on  our  lee.'  A  blinding  shower  of  snow, 
impelled  by  a  cutting  nor'-east  wind  whose  every  blast 
searched  through  the  marrow,  in  spite  of  outer  covering 
of  frieze  ulster  and  tiger-skin  rug,  was  too  stern  a 
reminder  of  the  reality  of  existence  to  permit  the  ideal 
to  take  possession  of  the  mind's  eye,  as  we  steamed 
away  on  the  road  to  South  Africa. 

A  gleam  of  delusive  sunshine  broke  for  a  few 
moments,  as  though  a  smile  of  mockery  cast  in  derision 
by  the  American  weather  prophet  in  the  Polar  regions, 
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who  was  evidently  forwarding  in  cold  haste  the  extra 

sleet,  snow,  and  '  wintry  wind '  which  the  denizens  of 

the   Arctic   zone  could  most  easily  spare  for  others' 

uses. 

Taking  advantage,  however,  of  the  momentary  break 

in  the  snowstorm,  I  looked  to  the  left  to  discover,  if 

possible,  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey  ;  and  pacing  the 

dec^  to  and  fro,  I  recalled  the  lines  of  Ingoldsby  wherein 

he  says:  ' 

'  I  saw  thee,  Netley,  as  the  sun 
Beneath  the  western  wave 
Was  sinking  slow,  and  a  golden  glow 
To  thy  roofless  towers  he  gave.' 

An  honest  tar,  actuated,  I  sadly  fear,  by  the  wish  which 
is  said  to  be  father  of  the  thought,  pointed  out  the  ruins 
for  my  edification ;  but  alas  and  alack,  my  landsman's 
eyes  were  all  too  dull  to  pierce  the  low-lying  haze  that 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  form  a  winding-sheet  for  the  long 
headland  running  out  to  the  sea.  This  tar,  enveloped 
in  sea-boots,  oilskin  qoat,  and  '  sou'-wester,'  had  but  an 
hour  before,  attired  in  fuU  uniform,  of  blue,  been 
negotiating  a  small  matter  of  a  bunch  of  violets  with  a 
young  lady  of  Southampton,  who  had  evidently  come  to 
the  dock  to  say  farewell.  Why  men  select  the  pro- 
fession of  a  sailor  with  all  its  attendant  hardships, 
partings,  long  absence,  dangers,  and  deprivations,  is  a 
problem  it  will  take  a  much  clearer  head  than  mine  to 
woik  out  to  a  successful  solution. 

While  meditating  thus,  our  ship  steamed  on,  and  we 
arrived  in  due  course  at  Plymouth  Sound,  where,  after 
a  delay  of  four  hours  beyond  the  appointed  time,  the 
mail-tender  arrived,  and  having  taken  on  board  the 
various  communications  addressed  to  our  cousins  in 
South  Africa,  the  anchor  weighed,  the  screw  revolved. 
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and  we  bid  good-bye  to  that  little  isle  upon  whose 
dominion  the  orb  of  day  is  said  never  to  set. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
standing  out  alone  and  solitary,  miles  and  miles  away 
from  land,  a  guardian  of  the  deep,  keeping  watch  and 
ward,  warning  the  mariner  of  sunken  rock  and  hidden 
reef,  its  glittering  beacon  Uke  the  great  eye  of  England, 
greeting  the  coming,  speeding  the  parting  guest  ? 

If  you  have  not  and  possess  a  train  of  fancies,  its  utter 
isolation,  the  wild  storms  that  dash  over  it,  the  Ught  it 
sheds  rippling  on  the  rising  and  falling  waves,  together 
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with  the  fact  of  people  residing  for  months  at  a  time 
upon  it,  will,  when  your  opportunity  offers,  afford 
ample  food  for  reflection,  and  the  awakening  of  hidden 
thought. 

Throb  !  throb  !  throb  !  splash  !  splash  !  splash  ! 
engine  and  screw  in  joint  co-partnership  speed  along 
the  gallant  ship— miles  which  now  we  count  by  units 
will  soon  increase  to  tens,  the  tens  to  hundreds,  the 
himdreds  to  thousands  before  our  course  is  finished, 
our  voyage  completed. 

A  fine  vessel,  a  good  commander,  a  splendid  crew, 
a  liberal  table,  stewiffds  and  serving  men  all  attention. 

1—2 
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Why  am  I  not  happy  ?  Can  it  be  that  coming  events 
are  casting  a  darkened  shadow  over  my  gastric  region  ? 
Is  it  that  Biscay  Bay  of  evil  renown  is  the  fly  in  the 
treacle  of  my  present  hour  ?  Sea-sickness,  avaunt  ? 
Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,  I  defy  thee ! 

Steam  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way.  It  sends  the 
iron-horse  careering  along  at  sixty  miles  an  hour;  it 
drives  the  stately  ship  through  the  waves  at  fourteen  to 
eighteen  knots ;  the  spindles  of  the  manufiictory  fly  in 
unison  at  its  command;  the  sheets  of  the  newspaper 
roll  off  victoriously  20,000  per  sixty  minutes.  It  is 
useful  in  several  ways,  I  admit;  but  when  it  wakens 
you  in  your  berth  aboard  ship,  by  bursting  the  hot- 
air  pipe  in  your  cabin,  producing  the  sensation  of 
semi-suffocation,  allied  to  compressed  Turkish  Bath,  I 
hold  that  steam  is  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 
Such,  however,  was  my  second  night's  experience,  and 
imtil  the  main  supply  tap  was  turned  off  I  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  a  close  study  of  the  more  intimate 
effects  of  steam  upon  the  human  subject.  But  yet 
another  misery ! — well  did  you  say,  old  Eccles,  *  How 
much  more  sharper  than  a  serpent's  folds  it  is,  to  have 
a  toothless  child ' — the  steam  is  turned  off,  and  quietude 
once  more  obtains,  when  lo !  the  early  morning  air 
(four  o'clock)  is  laden  with  the  gum-distracted  lamenta- 
tions of  a  young  gentleman  of  very  tender  years  engaged 
upon  a  somewhat  necessary,  if  likewise  disagreeable, 
operation  of  cutting  his  teeth.  He  is  temporarily  quiet. 
I  secure  the  opportimity  to  seek  repose  once  more.  I 
begin  to  dream,  the  throb  of  the  engine  suggests  all 
sorts  of  things  to  my  steam-child  disordered  imagination 
— '  Now  go  careful,'  '  Mind  the  rock,  sir,'  '  Hunkey 
Dorum,'  and  a  thousand  and  one  equally  fanciful  sayings 
flit  through  my  dreaming  brain,  when  suddenly  the 
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squall  rises  again,  and  routed  sleep  completes  the  evacua- 
tion of  my  wearied  brain. 

Day  dawns ;  the  sun  in  morning  wrapper  of  varied 
hues  rises  in  crimsoned  streaks  on  the  horizon,  and  we 
are  informed  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  that 
portion  of  the  voyage  most  dreaded  by  persons  whose 
digestive  organs  are  not  in  accord  with  the  *  motion  of 
the  ocean ;'  in  fact,  in  an.  hour's  time  we  shall  be  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  It  may  be  that  the  adage  *  Give  a  dog 
a  bad  name,*  etc.,  has  been  applied  to  this  portion  of  the 
watery  hemisphere,  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  somewhat 
pronounced  swell,  there  was  little  evidence  of  that  evil 
repute  which  has  rendered  '  the  Bay '  a  hete  noire  to  the 
nervous  sea-traveller.  So  comparatively  calm  was  the 
ocean  as  to  call  forth  at  the  breakfast-table  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  captain  on  seeing  the  guests  at  his  board 
so  well  represented.  An  imlooked-for  event  happened 
the  second  day  of  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the 
sudden  death  of  one  of  the  fore-cabin  passengers; 
and  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  instead  of  the  usual 
morning  service  of  the  Church  of  England  being  per- 
formed, the  burial  service  of  the  same  ritual  was  read, 
and  the  remains  of  the  deceased  man  committed  to  the 
deep. 

A  funeral  at  sea — clang  !  clang  !  clang  !  slowly  and 
solemnly  rings  out  the  bell,  its  sound  answered  by  the 
splash  of  the  waters  as  the  good  ship  moves  along, 
responsive  to  her  screw  and  sail,  for  she  carries  a  fair 
amount  of  canvas,  steamer  though  she  be;  all  the 
officers  and  crew  in  full  uniform  are  mustered  for'ad, 
and  the  service  for  the  dead  is  duly  spoken  by  the 
captain,  as  the  bearers  carry  the  body  to  the  vessel's 
side.  There,  enwrapt  in  the  Union  Jack,  the  flag  which 
has  floated  triumphantly  over  countless  deeds  of  daring 
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and  valour,  performed  by  his  countrymen  in  every  sea 
and  every  clime,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  one  who  but 
an  hour  before  was  talking  wildly  of  vengeance  on  the 
Zulus  of  South  Africa,  who  it  appears  he  held  responsible 
for  the  death  of  a  brother  in  the  late  war.  The  text 
*  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord/  was  never  more 
fully  exemplified  than  now.  At  the  words  '  Commit 
this  body  to  the  deep,'  the  remains  are  slipped  overboard 
from  the  stretcher,  and,  hea\  ily  weighted  with  shot,  sink 
to  rise  no  more — *  Without  a  grave,  uncoffined,  and 
unknown.' 

A  propos  of  this  impleasant  event  a  story  went  the 
rounds  of  crew  and  passengers  that  a  shark  had  been 
seen  following  the  vessel  for  a  day  or  two  previous ;  but 
as  the  rumour  originated  amongst  the  former,  and  as 
Jack  is  universally  a  superstitious  animal,  and  as  we 
heard  nothing  about  it  until  after  this  occurrence,  I  con- 
fess I  allied  myself  with  the  sceptics,  who  severely 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  story,  though  it  gained  credence 
with  many  from  its  blood-curdling  sentiment.  There  is 
no  doubt  the  public  do  most  thoroughly  enjoy  a  ghoul- 
like dish,  well-seasoned  with  horrors. 

Simday  evening  brought  church  service,  the  captain 
officiating,  assisted  by  the  ship's  surgeon,  a  Scottish 
musical  enthusiasist,  as  organist.  The  bell  calling  the 
people  to  church  out  on  the  bosom  of  the  broad  Atlantic 
was  so  full  of  home  suggestions,  that  many  passengers, 
probably  those  who  had  never  before  left  their  kindred, 
friends,  and  associations,  felt  a  strong  emotion  rising  in 
their  hearts  ;  and  as  the  brazen  call  rang  out  in  purest 
tones,  it  awakened  vivid  recollections  of  many  a  house 
of  prayer  in  the  cosy  vales  of  England,  the  green  slopes 
of  Ireland,  the  heather-clad  hills  of  Scotland,  or  the 
sun-dried   plains  of    South   Africa,    where   they  were 
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wont   to  assemble  on   the   seventh  day   '  to  keep  it 
holy.' 

On  "Wednesday,  the  26th  November,  we  sighted  the 
ialand  of  Madeira,  famed  for  good  cUmate  and  in- 
different wine.  In  approaching  it  we  passed  two 
smaller  islands,  which  may  be  fairly  described  as  satel- 
lites, namely,  Porto  Santo  and  the  Desertas,  the  latter 
looking  like  a  huge  turtle  squatted  on  the  water.  As 
we  steamed  up  more  immediately  near  to  Madeira  we 
discovered  the  upper  portions  of  the  island  were  heavily 
enveloped  in  mist,  its  mountain-peaks  struggling  through 


Porto  Santo  Hid  Desertu  (Madeira  Group]. 


the  clouds,  which  broke  and  rent  as  the  boisterous  wind 
drove  them  along  before  it.  A  small  rocky  promontory 
first  met  liie  eye,  surmounted  by  sharp  points  and  lying 
low  in  the  immediate  foreground,  a  picturesque  object. 
Approaching  the  shore  the  breeze  freshened  consider- 
ably, so  much  so  that  all  idea  of  landing  passengers  or 
taking  mails  until  the  sea  calmed  down  had  to  be 
abandoned.  We  consequently  rolled  about  in  Funchal 
Bay,  and  thinking  how  nice  the  town  looked  from  the 
ship,  wished  most  heartily  for  the  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing whether  the  ship  looked  equally  as  well  from  the 
town. 
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Madeira  belongs  to  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
sentiments  that  exhibits  itself  in  the  good  people  of  that 
nation  appears  to  be  the  desire  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  great  grandsires  to  the  very  letter,  and  whose 
motto  is  or  should  be  '  Status  quo.'  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence there  is  no  attempt  at  anything  like  harbour 
accommodation — a  breakwater  is  not  thought  of — and 
you  can  scarcely  call  it  a  pier,  the  shelf  of  wall  that 
does  duty  for  a  landing-place.  We  felt  the  want  of  a 
harbour  on  this  occasion  sadly,  and  we  thought  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  reverence  on  Holyhead,  Kings- 
town, and  a  few  other  places  where  the  triumph  of 
engineering  man  has  converted  the  comparatively  open 
sea  into  a  wall-bound  dock. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  singing,  *  Thou  art  so  near, 
and  yet  so  far,'  to  the  town  of  Funchal,  which  by  the 
way  is  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  let  us  try,  as  well  as 
the  rolUng  waves  and  pitching  vessel  will  permit,  to 
take  a  word-picture  of  the  scene  before  us.  There  lies 
the  town,  built  almost  entirely  of  white  houses  extend- 
ing up  from  the  shore,  and  scattered  away  in  patches, 
until  the  fringe  breaks,  and  the  habitations  stand  here, 
there  and  everywhere  up  the  mountain- sides,  like  out- 
posts on  duty,  keeping  a  bright  look-out  for  the  main 
body  below.  The  background  is  extremely  beautiful,  as 
mountains  rising  from  the  water's  edge  are  broken  into 
clefts"  and  fissures,  and  mottled  with  coloured  patches  of 
red,  green,  or  grey,  the  whole  presenting  a  charming 
picture,  the  arrangement  of  which  has  lain  with  the 
artist  Nature,  and  well  she  has  completed  her  work. 
With  a  good  glass  small  objects  are  discernible,  and  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  efik^ts  is  that  of  an  old  fort 
standing  to  the  left,  on  the  Loo  Rock,  the  surrounding 
sea  forming  a  natural  moat,  which  no  doubt  rendered  it 
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a  somewhat  impregnable  fortress  in  the  days  of  long 
ago. 

It  is  futile,  however,  to  devote  much  attention  to  a 
description  of  the  scene,  as  a  rising  wind,  heavy  sea,  and 
coming  squalls  are  not  assistants  to  a  graphic  exposition 
by  pen  or  pencil,  and  such  are  the  agreeable  adjuncts  of 
Funchal  Bay. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  movements  of  a 
brigantine  and  schooner  doing  their  level  best  to  get 
away  to  the  open  sea  in  the  teeth  of  half  a  gale  of  wind 
blowing  right  inshore.     Tack  after  tack,  now  to  the 


Loo  Bock,  Funchal,  Madeira. 


right,  now  to  the  left,  goes  the  brigantine,  followed 
closely  by  the  schooner,  who  evidently  thinks  example 
better  than  precept,  now  pinnacled  high  upon  the  rising 
billows,  now  half-mast  down  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
the  waves  dashing  in  foam  over  her  bows,  every  rise  show- 
ing her  brown  painted  side,  intersected  by  a  thin  streak 
of  white,  her  sails  wet  with  spray,  glittering  brilliantly 
in  the  flashes  of  sun  that  occasionally  break  through  the 
angiy  clouds  above.  The  sea,  as  we  get  more  directly 
opposite  the  town,  becomes  a  paler  green,  heavy  clouds 
darken  the  background  and  envelope  the  mountain.  It 
is  decided  that  we  must  put  out  to  sea  and  run  at  half- 
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speed  against  the  wind  to  ride  the  gale  out,  which 
desideratum  is  expected  by  the  knowing  ones  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours'  time,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
return  to  Madeira,  and  effect  a  landing,  more  moderate 
wind  and  calmer  weather  permitting.  This  decision 
must  have  been  particularly  agreeable  to  one  of  our 
passengers  who  was  quietly  viewing  his  house,  garden, 
and  possibly  his  'cousins  and  his  aunts'  on  shore,  with 
the  prospects  of  renewing  their  acquaintance,  a  matter 
for  future  hope.  We  also  had  a  couple  of  voyagers 
whose  nervous  dispositions  were  so  markedly  exhibited 
that  they  declared  if  the  opportunity  did  offer  of  land- 
ing, they  would  embrace  it,  and  return  to  England  by 
next  steamer  homeward  bound,  and  they  most  re- 
ligiously kept  their  word  as  far  as  the  landing  was  con- 
cerned. 


CHAPTER  11. 

OFF  MADEIRA— FUNCHAL  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS— BAZAAR  ON   BOARD- 
ANCHOR  UP. 

*  The  tables  full !  Here  is  a  place  reserved/  was  the 
exclamation  and  reply  at  the  banquet  where  Macbeth 
was  interviewed  by  the  obliging  spirit  of  the  defunct 
Banquo.  Had  the  Thane  of  Fife  and  Cawdor  dropped 
in  at  our  dinner  table  off  Madeira,  he  would  have  found 
several  places  reserved,  but  few  occupied  ;  indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  majority  of  our  passengers 
had  suddenly  become  vegetarians,  or  thought  it  wise  to 
propitiate  heaven  by  a  thorough  and  complete  fast. 

Do  you  know  what  a  fiddle  is  ?  Why,  of  course,  a 
violin !  Ah,  yes,  that  is  all  very  well  on  land,  but  a 
fiddle  at  dinner  on  board  ship  is  a  very  different  instru- 
ment,  and  displays  a  decided  appreciation  of  harmony 
by  preventing  that  enjoyable  work  becoming  a  medley 
of  confusion.  From  the  ^overture'  of  soup^  through 
the  'introduction*  of  entree^  the  'grand  Morceau'  of 
remove^  the  '  variations '  of  releves,  pastries,  and  dessert^ 
to  the  '  finale '  of  coffee  and  tooth-picks y  the  '  fiddle  *  plays 
an  important  part. 

It  is  possible  that  many  whose  experiences  of  sea 
travelling  have  been  limited  to  a  cross  channel  run  fi-om 
Holyhead  to  Kingstown,  or  Dover  to  Calais,  may  not 
be  personally  acquainted  with  the  manifold  virtues  of 
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this  estimable  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
wooden  frames,  affixed  to  the  dining  tables,  and  con- 
structed to  hold  plate,  teacup,  tumbler,  and  wineglass, 
as  it  is  conceded  that  it  is  healthier  and  better  to  swallow 
your  soup,  to  drink  your  tea.  and  sip  your  wine,  than 
to  have  the  first  precipitated  into  your  shirt  firont,  the 
second  cataracted  over  your  knees,  or  the  last  dis- 
tributed generally  over  your  wearing  apparel,  all  of 
which  pleasing  results  would  be  rendered  extremely 
probable  in  a  lively  sea,  were  it  not  for  the  safeguard 
afforded  by  the  fiddle.  Can  you,  therefore,  wonder  at 
the  space  I  have  taken  up  to  sing  the  praises  of  this 
most  necessary  accompaniment  to  a  satisfactory  dinner 
on  the  mighty  ocean's  rollers  ? 

After  a  particularly  bad  night,  we  returned  to  Madeira 
and  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Funchal,  close  in  to  the 
town  of  that  name.  Going  on  deck  I  found  a  couple  of 
boats  alongside  full  of  the  amphibious  youth  of  Funchal, 
who  ever  and  anon  would  dive,  and  with  marvellous 
celerity,  almost  invariably  bring  up  any  coins  which 
our  more  sportively  inclined  voyagers  threw  into  the 
water. 

The  fi-og  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  fairly  good 
swimmer,  the  seal  is  not  too  bad,  the  porpoise  manages 
to  keep  an  end  up  in  the  watery  element,  but  the  Portu- 
guese boy  of  Madeira  combines  the  ability  of  the  trio  in 
his  reptile  and  fish-like  propensities,  to  which  he  has 
superadded  that  virtue  said  to  be  concentrated  in  lawyers 
and  money  lenders,  namely — a  just  appreciation  of  the 
root  of  all  evil  and  as  much  as  ever  he  can  get  of  it. 

Government  and  Customs  officers  come  off  to  our 
vessel  to  interrogate  us,  receive  mails,  etc.  The  officials 
representing  the  Portuguese  nation,  sit  enveloped  in 
boat  cloaks  and  cowls,  looking  like  a  couple  of  monks 
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of  the  olden  time ;  that  illusion  is,  however,  soon  dis- 
pelled as  they  cheerily  interchange  greetings  in  well 
spoken  English  >vith  our  worthy  commander,  bobbing 
about  at  the  ship's  side  the  while  for  a  surging  swell,  a 
consequent  of  the  previous  night's  gale  is  the  order  of 
the  morning  in  Madeira  waters. 

By  the  time  the  examination  is  concluded,  a  crowd  of 
boats  surround  the  ship,  each  manned  by  Portuguese 
sailors,  sinewy  of  arm  and  bronzed  of  visage.  The 
*  tar '  is  much  the  same  thing  ^  all  the  world  around,' 
whether  you  call  him  Jack  at  Portsmouth,  Jean  at 
Calais,  or  Juan  at  Madeira.  The  family  resemblance  of 
followers  of  the  sea  still  obtains,  and  clime,  creed,  or 
country  cannot  obliterate  it.  His  honesty,  however, 
though  much  praised  at  sea,  is  somewhat  corrupted  in 
harbour,  the  more  so,  I  fear,  at  ports  of  call,  where  he 
exhibits  in  the  capacity  of  waterman  only,  and  hugs  the 
shore  in  preference  to  the  broader  region  of  the  great 
ocean's  expanse.  We  found  this  to  be  the  case  on 
returning  to  the  ship,  as  the  boatmen  refused  to  take 
us  back  for  less  than  double  the  price  agreed  upon, 
which  extortion  brought  forward  some  strong  adjectives 
anent  the  honesty  of  the  Madeira  boatmen  from  several 
incensed  *  Arrys,'  to  whose  ears  the  music  of  Bow  Bells 
alone  is  sweet. 

These  mariners  of  Funchal,  however,  exhibit  no  in- 
feriority of  physique  to  their  confraternity  elsewhere; 
in  feet,  they  may  be  said  to  rather  present  a  superiority 
in  many  points  where  agility  and  suppleness  are 
required. 

*  Who  is  for  .the  shore  ?'  becomes  at  once  a  debateable 
question,  receiving  not  a  few  affirmatives  from  our  more 
enterprising  passengers  who  are  quite  willing  to  risk  a 
probable  ducking  in  landing,  to  leaving  untrodden  the 
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verdant  slopes  of  the  timber  island,  for  such  is   the 
origin  of  its  name — Madeira. 

A  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,  is  necessary  to 
bring  our  high  prowed  boat  through  the  swelling  sea  to 
the  apology  for  a  quay,  which  lies  hidden  behind  the 
Loo  Fort ;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  athletic  and 
judicious  nerve  is  requisite  to  effect  a  landing  when  it  is 
reached. 

Several  of  our  party  had  the  luxury  of  a  sea  bath  up 
to  the  arm-pits,  and  anathemas  both  loud  and  deep,  and 
pronounced  with  strong  London  accent,  were  hurled  at 
Madeira,  its  arrangements  in  general,  and  the  Portu- 
guese in  particular.  The  first  objects  that  attracted 
attention  after  landing  were  the  bullock  sleighs, 
wheeled  vehicles  being  apparently  unknown  in  this 
region,  and  indeed  owing  to  its  conformation  and  style 
of  paving  a  hackney  coach  would  be  as  much  out  of 
place  there  as  a  bicycle  on  an  iceberg,  or  a  codfish  on 
an  asphalte  pavement.  The  streets,  more  or  less  hilly, 
are  paved  w^ith  sharp  pieces  of  stone,  through  the  inter- 
stices the  grasses  grow  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
over  which  the  runners  of  the  sleighs  glide  with  a 
fairly  easy  motion,  to  a  most  musical  accompaniment  of 
tinkling  ox  bells,  each  beast  carrying  one  of  these 
'  Tintinabulatory  appendages '  hung  round  his  neck. 
Another  mode  of  conveyance  is  the  slung  hammock 
attached  *  fore  and  aft '  to  a  pole,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  men,  with  a  third  as  relief,  an  easy  and  pleasant 
method  of  compassing  distance  for  the  occupant,  but 
scarcely  so  for  the  bearers. 

Preferring  shanks's  mare  to  the  slow  but  sure  move- 
ments of  the  ox -sleigh,  our  party  were  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  guides  through  the  narrow  and  laby- 
rinthine streets  of  Madeira's  capital.     How  is  it  these 
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guides  crop  up  wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  seen, 
shoAvn,  or  exhibited  ?  Marvellously  alike  they  all 
appear  to  be,  and  automatic  to  a  degree  in  their  un- 
varied detail,  imperturbable  in  manner,  impenetrable  as 
to  humour,  except  the  stock  allowance  they  let  off  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ^  conducted  party,'  and  sublimely  in- 
different to  most  things  but  the  inevitable  ^  Backsheesh ' 
which  forms  the  '  Finis '  to  their  books  of  information. 

Two  of  these  parasitical  plants  had  affixed  their 
octopus-like  arms  around  our  party  the  moment  we 
landed,  and  clung  on  with  a  sucker-like  power  it  was 
impossible  to  shake  off ;  a  word  in  their  favour,  how- 
ever, they  carried  baskets,  chairs,  fi^uit,  drank  all  the 
^vine  left  in  the  glasses  and  bottles,  dregs  inclusive,  and 
accepted  their  gratuities  without  growling,  or  regarding 
the  donor  as  though  they  had  received  a  mortal  injury 
at  his  hand. 

Fruits  and  flowers,  and  aroma  and  perfume  exhaled 
on  every  side ;  and  this  is  winter  we  are  told.  It  is 
difficult  to  credit  the  statement  with  the  warm  sun 
rendering  even  moderate  walking  a  work  of  serious 
import  to  our  colder  constitutions.  Every  second 
person  met  carrying  an  umbrella  or  sun-shade  adds  to 
our  difficulty,  but  when  at  length  reason  bids  our 
acceptance  of  the  fact,  and  ^e  reflect  upon  the  winter 
left  behind  us — the  slush,  the  snow,  the  sleet,  the 
cutting  east  wind,  the  northern  blast,  the  rain,  the 
mud,  the  fog,  and  the  general  discomfort  of  the  British 
Kingdom  during  that  season — it  does  much  to  reconcile 
our  feelings  to  temporary  exile,  and  we  agree  that  they 
certainly  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  Madeira  iii  the 
matter  of  November  weather  arrangements. 

The  houses  of  Funchal  are  built  substantially — thick 
walls,  and  greyish-brown  tiled   roofs ;    the   reason,   I 
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presume,  of  the  extra  thick  walls  to  buildmgs  in  warm 
climates  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Irishman's  fiieze 
coat,  which  he  said  kept  the  heat  out  in  the  summer  and 
the  cold  out  in  the  winter.  All  the  windows  of  the 
better  class  houses  have  Venetian  shutters  ;  these,  how- 
ever, as  the  sun  was  not  excessive  to  the  native  born, 
were  mostly  thrown  open,  and  we  were  occasionally 
favoured  with  a  glance  from  some  of  the  'weaker 
vessels,*  whom  I  suppose  in  gallantry  it  is  necessary  to 
call  the  '  fairer '  sex ;  though  a  strict  sense  of  the  truth 
would  suggest  that  they  were  exceedingly  brown 
and  decidedly  unprepossessing.  Having  visited  the 
Post  Ofl&ce,  a  primitive  building,  loose  boards  on 
the  stairs,  absence  of  whitewash  visible,  and  paint 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  we  took  a  look  at  the 
Cathedral.  This  building,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  town,  is  chiefly  composed  of  large  blocks  of  red  and 
grey  stone,  and  contains  some  magnificent  altars  and 
stations  of  the  cross.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  i^per 
se  in  Madeira,  an  absolute  power,  and  there  can  be  but 
few  persons  of  other  denominations  to  dispute  its  sway. 
But  one  step  brings  us  from  the  place  where  sins  are 
most  forgiven  to  that  where  punishments  are  meted  out, 
namely,  the  town  prison.  At  the  door  a  Portuguese 
soldier,  clad  in  a  uniform  of  black  or  dark  green,  some- 
what resembling  an  English  Rifleman  or  one  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,  stands,  acting  the  part  of  Cerberus. 
If  the  rest  of  the  Portuguese  army  resemble  the  few 
specimens  which  garrison  Madeira,  they  are  not  cal- 
culated (if  appearances  mean  anything)  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  their  opponents,  as  a  more  miserable 
looking,  shambling,  unsoldierlike  set  I  have  seldom 
seen,  except  in  a  batch  of  militia  recruits  at  their  second 
parade.     The  interior  of  the  prison  to  which  we  were 
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immediately  admitted  by  the  turnkey,  without  a  word 
of  question,  was  much  on  a  par  with  the  sentry  out- 
side; and  the  prisoners,  who  appeared  to  have  nothing 
to  work  at,  were  penned  in  two  rooms,  one  allotted  to 
males,  the  other  to  females.  They  swarmed  to  the 
barred  doors  on  the  advent  of  strangers,  and  smiled, 
nodded,  and  laughed  agreeably.  Some  of  the  ladies 
apparently  seemed  desirous  to  create  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  susceptible  hearts  of  our  bachelor 
friends,  and  shot  quite  killing  glances  through  the 
iron  grate  at  the  more  prepossessing  members  of  our 
band.  We  went  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  but  as  we 
lost  the  perfume  of  the  tropical  fruits  and  flowers  the 
higher  we  ascended,  receiving  therefor  a  substitute 
which  our  nasal  organs  refused  to  appreciate,  we 
thought  it  better  to  give  the  aforesaid  organs  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inhaling  the  less  mixed  atmosphere  outside. 
I  may  add,  that  having  had  ten  minutes*  experience  of 
the  prison  at  Funchal,  if  stem  and  relentless  fate 
should  for  any  future  time  reserve  Madeira  as  my 
dwelling-place,  while  such  sojourn  obtains  I  shall  be 
specially  careful  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  place, 
as  I  have  little  desire  to  re-make  the  acquaintance  of 
that  abode  whose  motto  should  be,  *  Cease  to  do  evil, 
and  learn  to  do  well.' 

After  running  the  gauntlet  of  numerous  beggars,  of 
which  there  are  in  Funchal  as  many  specimens  of  the 
maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  as  would  cause  the 
heart  of  a  physiologist  to  throb  with  responsive 
emotion,  we  sought  the  market-place.  Whether  it 
was  that  the  winter  season  was  adverse  to  the  fruit 
crop,  or  whether  the  market  resources  had  been 
specially  strained,  I  cannot  say;  but  the  fact  was  patent 
to  all  that  the  fruit  market  as  a  place  wherein  to  buy 
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fruit  was  a  fraud.  There  were  some  corpulent  melons, 
a  few  half-ripe  bananas,  and  some  yellow  oranges 
whose  golden  lustre  paled  by  contrast  with  the  more 
yellow  cheeks  of  the  ancient  basket- women  who  vended 
them.  These  degenerate  descendants  of  Mother  Eve 
tempted  our  modem  Adams  in  vain  with  the  forbidding 
if  not  forbidden  fruit.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
although  the  vines  have  latterly  been  a  failure,  and  the 
produce  of  Madeira  wines  has  consequently  somewhat 
decayed,  the  island  produces  in  due  season  ^tropical 
fruits  in  great  abundance,  and  on  our  return  to  the 
steamer  we  found  the  luncheon-table  quite  rich  in  a 
display  of  mangoes,  bananas,  melons,  tomatoes,  custard 
apples,  etc.,  a  change  of  diet  much  appreciated  after  a 
week  out. 

It  is  a  charming  island,  this  Madeira,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  persons  suffering  from,  or  threatened  with, 
chest  complaints  visit  it  as  a  health-resort.  Thirty- 
five  miles  by  twelve  of  beautiful  scenery,  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  Pico  Ruivo  standing  over  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level ;  remarkable  valleys,  amongst  which  *  the 
Cumal,'  cleft  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  sinks  2,000 
feet  deep  ;  mountain  and  vaUey  abounding  in  tropical 
finiits,  plants,  and  flowers  of  every  scent,  hue  and 
variety ;  girt  around  by  massive  walls  of  cliff ;  the 
whole  set  in  a  glittering  ocean  where  storms  are 
few,  and  winds  seldom  prevail  ;  the  God  of  day 
shining  down  upon  the  entire  scene  with  a  re- 
splendent power,  and  shedding  over  all  that  golden 
hue  which  adds  a  burnish  to  the  richness  of  the 
picture. 

Charming  as  Madeira  is,  and  delightftil  as  the  sensa- 
tion of  having  something  under  foot  more  reliable  than 
a  plank  or  two  may  be,  like  all  things  in  this  mutable 
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world,  our  visit  must  have  an  end,  so  receiving  the 
benediction  of  our  guides,  and  several  huono  SenoreSy 
in  response  for  certain  medallion  portraits  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  we  returned  to  our  good  ship  lying 
anchored  in  the  bay.  On  our  arrival  we  found  the 
quarter-deck  converted  into  a  bazaar,  where  a  brisk 
business  was  being  conducted  by  some  enterprising 
tradesmen  in  basket-work,  wicker-chairs,  silk  knitted 
shawls,  work-boxes.  Zodiac  rings,  photos  of  the  island, 
etc, ;  in  point  of  fact,  no  opportunity  appeared  to  be 
lost  of  earning  an  honest  penny.  There  was  this 
peculiarity  observable,  that  the  prices  asked  were  of 
such  an  amount  as  to  admit  of  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  closing  the  bargain  ;  and  although  I  scorn 
to  impugn  the  rectitude  of  these  insular  vendors  of 
home  manufactures,  I  personally  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  price  of  several  articles  I  purchased  as  souvenirs, 
to  exactly  one-half  of  the  original  price  asked,  and 
venture  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  to  visitors  to 
Funchal  Bay,  that  as  ^  plain  figures  on  all  goods '  is 
not  in  vogue  there,  they  need  not  flood  the  market 
with  British  gold,  when  silver  will  do  as  well.  This 
reminds  me  that  these  traders,  some  of  whom  bear  a 
strongly-marked  nasal  resemblance  to  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  will  gladly  exchange  silver  for  gold;  and  on 
inquiring  the  cause,  I  discovered  that  the  English  gold 
sovereign  would  fetch  22s.  silver  coinage  of  Portugal, 
which  explained  the  unknown  quantity  as  exemplified 
in  Funchal  practice. 

The  departure-bell  rings,  and  all  is  hurry-skurry  to 
the  ship's  side;  over  which  baskets  of  fruit,  knick- 
knacks,  and  damageable  articles  are  lowered  to  the  boats 
alongside,  while  less  delicate  items,  such  as  wicker- 
work  tables  and  chairs,  go  by  the  board  without  much 
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hesitation,  to  take  their  chance  of  rescue  from  a 
watery  home  hy  the  look-outs  below.  There  is  a  noisy 
racking  sound  as  the  donkey-engine  weighs  our  anchor, 
and  away  we  steam ;  and  as  we  leave  the  bay,  a  gentle 
shower  of  rain,  like  the  tears  of  farewell,  is  wafted 
down  from  the  mountain-slopes,  and  when  we  add 
distance  to  lend  its  enchantment  to  the  view,  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  rainbow  exhibits  itself,  which,  like 
the  succeeding  smile  of  hope,  seems  to  be  glowLug  with 
good  wishes  to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WATERY  WASTE— THE  CANARY  ISLANDS — OUR  AMUSEMENTS — 
CROSSING  THE  LINE— ST.   HELENA— STAR- GAZING — ^TABLE  BAY. 

Water  !  water  everywhere !  there  is  nothing  im- 
presses the  immensity  of  the  world  we  inhabit  upon  the 
mind  so  much  as  a  long  sea  voyage.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  for  days  and  days  together,  nothing  is  seen 
to  break  the  unvaried  monotony  of  sea  and  sky  ;  not 
even  a  passing  vessel  dipping  gradually  down  out  of 
sight,  first  her  hull  vanishing,  followed  in  turn  by 
mainsail,  topsail,  and  royals,  until  at  last  the  little 
pennant  fluttering  at  the  highest  point  of  her  slender 
mast  is  absorbed  in  the  far-off  distance.  Hour  after 
hour  you  may  gaze  around  without  such  a  vision 
passing  before  you;  and  when  the  multitude  of  craft  of 
all  countries  making  their  way  over  the  ocean  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  truly  astonishing  how  few  are  seen  by 
voyagers  at  sea. 

The  Canaries!  land  ho!  on  the  port  quarter! — the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Canaries.  Ladies,  fair  ladies,  to 
whom  the  word  canary  will  at  once  suggest  a  dear  little 
feathered  pet  whose  throat  is  ever  ready  to  emit  sweet 
sounds,  or  swallow  sw^eet  sugar  at  your  will,  had  you 
caught  sight  with  me  of  the  Canaries  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  you  would  have  seen  little  to  remind  you  of 
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your  song-bird  and  its  lay.  A  giant  mountain-top, 
clad  in  whitest  snow,  rearing  its  pointed  head  far  above 
the  clouds  which  mantle-like  encircled  its  base,  looking 
like  the  King  of  Winter  seated  upon  his  throne,  his 
sceptre  a  glacier,  his  courier  an  avalanche.  Such  is  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  rising  like  a  huge  sugar-loaf  1 2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  its  topmost  point,  where  now 
the  snow  lies  white,  was  once  a  crater,  belching  fire  and 
smoke,  whose  fiery  throes  have  rent  a  cavity  more 
than  a  mile  in  width,  and  whose  depth  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell.  Teneriffe,  or  as  the  Spaniards  call  it, 
Tenerifa,  the  chief  of  the  Canary  Islands,  is,  as  may  be 
supposed  fi-om  the  previous  sentence,  of  volcanic  origin; 
in  £ict  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  that  character  traverse 
the  island,  many  of  which  att^ain  enormous  altitudes, 
though  all  fail  to  reach  that  of  the  magnificent  Peak. 
It  is  a  rocky  coast,  hard  and  inaccessible;  and  if  it  at 
all  resembles  one  of  its  fellow  islands  which  are  skirted 
at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  it  must  be  a  dis- 
agreeable place  whereon  to  select  a  site  for  your 
suburban  villa  or  country  house,  though  it  would 
doubtless  prove  the  place  of  places  for  an  anchorite's 
abode,  or  a  misanthrope  to  whom  the  world  had 
become  *flat  and  unprofitable.'  This  is  not  a  very 
distinctive  description  of  the  island,  as  its  soil  is  fertility 
itseli^  resulting  in  no  less  than  two,  and  often  three, 
harvests  in  the  year.  Fancy  how  the  hearts  of  our 
British  farmers  would  rejoice  at  the  thrice-reaped 
sheaves  of  golden  grain,  and  how  manfully  Pat  would 
go  to  work  to  dig  up  for  the  third  time  the  *  mealy 
potatoes'  which  are  known  to  be  *  an  Irishman's  joy.' 
These  islands  possess  a  history,  too,  and  were  known  of 
old  as  the  Fortunate  Isles,  though  why  so  called  history 
sayeth  not.     It  is  enough  to  know  that  so  long  back  as 
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1330  a  Spanish  or  French  vessel  was  driven  ashore 
upon  them,  and  that  some  seventy  years  later  on  they 
became  a  Spanish  possession,  and  have  remained  so  ever 
since,  more's  the  pity. 

In  passing  Cape  Verde,  the  most  westerly  point  of 
the  great  Afiican  Continent,  and  while  skirting  down 
towards  Sierra  Leone,  heavy  mists  of  heat  were  wafted 
from  the*  shore,  and  sometimes  at  eventide  enveloped 
us  in  an  atmosphere  approaching  in  kind  that  dear  old 
English  fog  we  had  left  behind  us,  always  supposing 
the  latter  had  been  cooked  up  to  the  same  temperature, 
86**  in  the  shade. 

It  is  really  wonderftil  how  quickly  time  passes  at  sea, 
when  weather  is  good  and  passengers  en  rapport ;  and 
it  is  also  surprising  the  interest  taken  in  things  that  on 
shore,  amid  the  hum  of  business  and  the  clash  of  life, 
would  be  ignored,  slighted,  or  noticed  but  to  be  passed 
over.  Many,  no  doubt,  will  ask  the  question  as  to  how 
amusements  are  to  be  perpetuated  in  so  limited  a  sphere. 
What  are  the  ladies  to  do  ?  they  cannot  go  shopping  and 
admiring  this  duck  of  a  hat  or  that  love  of  a  bonnet; 
there  is  no  band  promenade  or  bazaars  to  attend ;  there 
is  scarcely  an  appreciable  amount  of  scandal,  certainly 
not  sufficient  to  keep  conversation  going  for  any  length 
of  time — therefore  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Oh,  much  !  and 
serious  business  too — many  a  case  of  flirtation  on  board 

has  resulted  in  a  life  long  mis 1  mean  happiness, 

thereafter.  It  is  a  dangerous  proximity  for  both  sexes, 
this  meeting  at  every  meal,  and  chatting  and  enjoying 
themselves  between  times;  for  I  hold  that  as  the  moth 
cannot  flutter  for  a  long  time  around  the  shining  light 
without  being  singed,  neither  can  that  young  doctor 
there  who  is  at  present  studying  in  feminine  co-partner- 
ship the  effects  of  phosphorus  on  the  waves,  or  that 
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very  civil  engineer  who,  as  his  distinction  denotes,  is 
politely  explaining  the  wonders  of  steam  to  a  pair  of 
dark  eyes  much  interested  in  the  science — neither,  I  say, 
can  be  thrown  continually  into  this  society  without 
finding  a  centre  of  attraction  from  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  escape.  As  to  the  man,  he  has  no  billiards, 
no  club,  no  morning  papers,  no  quotations  of  stock  to 
worry  about;  but  in  lieu  of  all  these  he  has  a  generally 
happy-go-lucky  air  about  him  as  he  shambles  on  deck 
in  slippered  feet  before  breakfast,  arrayed  in  pyjamas  of 
the  brightest  colouring  and  lightest  material ;  he  has  his 
salt-water  bath,  his  cigar  ;  there  is  always  a  little  game 
of  cards  on  hand ;  backgammon,  cribbage,  and  chess  are 
to  the  fore;  and  it  is  really  refreshing  to  see  the  interest 
exhibited  in  the  throwing  of  dice  in  that  fi:xintic  excite- 
ment of  leaden  horses  and  card-board  turf,  known  as 
*  the  race  game.'  But  all  these  ofi^erings  upon  the  altar 
of  pleasure  sink  into  insignificance  as  the  constellation 
Taurus  attains  his  altitude  in  the  Zodiac  of  our  amuse- 
ments. A  cow  is  a  useful  thing  on  board,  especially  if 
she  supplies  fi-esh  milk  in  sufficient  quantities  to  amal- 
gamate satisfactorily  with  the  tea  and  cofi^ee,  without 
your  being  put  under  a  compliment  to  *  Swiss  condensed.* 
A  calf,  although  his  voice  is  somewhat  monotonous,  and 
fiiils  to  gratify  the  ear  after  about  half  an  hour's  lowing, 
eats  well  with  good  seasoning  and  Limerick  ham,  yet 
cow  and  calf  we  could  possibly  spare ;  but  no,  not  Bull, 
never  Bull,  glorious  method  of  killing  time  and  changing 
money.  This  no  doubt  requires  explanation ;  here  goes 
then  to  explain.  The  game  of  Bull,  as  played  on  board 
ship,  consists  of  eight  iron  rings  encased  in  leather,  and 
looking  like  flat  slabs,  and  a  black  board  a  yard  in  width 
and  length,  divided  by  white  lines  into  twelve  squares, 
and  raised  at  a  very  light  angle  fi'om  the  ground,  form- 
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ing  in  fact  an  inclined  plane.  The  object  of  the  player 
is  from  a  given  distance  to  drop  the  leather-covered 
rings  into  the  spaces  numbered,  avoiding  ^the  lines  and 
the  two  spaces  at  the  top,  in  each  of  which  is  painted  a 
bull's  head,  hence  the  name.  There  they  are,  sensible 
men  on  shore,  men  of  family,  men  of  politics,  men  of 
position,  flinging  for  hours  these  leather  slabs,  and 
apparently  with  as  real  an  interest  as  though  the  fate  of 
nations  depended  on  their  success.  Oh,|it  is  a  treat 
sitting  below  in  your  cabin  to  hear  the  dull  thud,  thud, 
of  the  rings  falling  on  the  bull-board,  and  the  shouts  of 
execration  on  one  hand,  and  delight  on  the  other,  when 
an  xmlucky  player  scores  a  *  bull,'  which  you  must  know 
deducts  from  his  total  ten  points.  It  has  its  drawbacks, 
this  fescinating  game,  for  it  sometimes  induces  a  flirting 
with  profanity  from  unlucky  players;  in  fact,  I  once 
heard  a  bullist  say  that  he  never  swore  so  much  in  his 

life  as  at  that but  stay,  it  were  as  well  to  leave  the 

rest  unsaid. 

Music,  drama,  and  song  were  well  represented  on 
board — *  The  Nubian  Serenaders '  one  evening,  and 
*  The  Nubian  Blacks '  another,  made  us  feel  quite 
Burgess -and -Moorish;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
were  restrained  from  proposing  supper  at  the  Criterion, 
or  an  oyster  at  Scott's.  In  connection  with  this  Christy 
entertainment,  an  amusing  incident  occurred ;  the  tam- 
bourine of  the  troupe  was  my  business  manager,  Mr. 
Arthur  Fry,  who  had  brought  with  him  a  couple  of  life- 
size  ventriloquial  figures,  and  one  of  these,  representing 
an  old  lady,  he  had  placed  for  greater  safety  in  his 
cabin  on  the  afternoon  of  the  performance.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  he  shared  his  cabin  with  a  French  gentle- 
man, who,  like  his  countrymen,  enjoyed  an  excitable 
disposition  allied  to  a  profound  admiration  of  les  belles 
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dames.  This  gentleman  having  occasion  to  visit  his 
berth  just  prior  to  close  of  dinner,  returned  mysteriously, 
and  whispered  to  the  commander  that  there  was  a  lady 
in  his  cabin.  The  captain  sent  in  a  steward,  who  re- 
turned  apparently  somewhat  scared  at  the  singular 
personage  inside ;  a  second  was  detailed,  who  presently 
reappeared,  with  the  best  part  of  a  table  napkin  stuflfed 
down  his  throat  to  prevent  convulsive  cacchination.  So 
the  commander,  followed  by  a  large  section  of  the 
company,  crowded  in  to  see  the  female  occupant  of  the 
cabin,  who  had  frightened  the  Frenchman  from  his 
propriety.  I  need  not  add  that  peals  of  laughter  were 
the  result  of  the  visit ;  and  I  am  somewhat  of  the  opinion 
that  had  the  lady  proved  more  attractive  in  presentment, 
our  Parisian  friend  would  scarcely  have  been  so  quickly 
scared  away.  He  was  a  genuine  novelty  any  way  you 
took  him — a  staunch  royalist ;  a  believer  in  the  Cham- 
bord  dynasty ;  the  sounds  of  the  Marseillaise  acted  upon 
him  like  a  horse-fly  on  a  collar-gall. 

We  had  theatricals,  too,  with  some  very  promising  lady 
and  gentleman  amateurs,  our  commander  combining  the 
duties  of  prompter,  stage  manager,  master  carpenter,  etc., 
with  dances  to  follow  each  performance.  And  although  a 
moving  angle  of  from  five  to  fifteen  degrees  is  not  an 
assistant  to  graceful  dancing,  still  there  was  amusement 
in  watching  the  manner  in  which  the  waltzers  went 
cannoning  against  each  other,  and  occasionally,  following 
the  lurch  of  the  vessel,  rattling  against  the  cabin-sides. 
Nearing  the  Equator  we  come  into  the  region  of  shoals 
of  flying-fish.  There  they  go  skimming  along  like  a 
flight  of  swallows,  just  a  few  feet  above  the  waves. 
Their  wing  is  like  a  broad  extended  fin,  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  length.  I  have  one  now  before  me  as  I  write ; 
it  flew  on  board  as  we  were  crossing  the  Line,  and  I 
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rescued  it  from  the  cook,  and  had  it  preserved  as  a 

*  fishy  '  reminiscence  of  the  Equator. 

Our  old  friend  the  polar  star  is  hourly  declining  in 
the  heavens,  and  soon  the  constellation  of  the  '  Cross ' 
must  usurp  the  place  in  the  southern  skies  of  that 
bright  luminary,  who,  now  fiir  down  in  the  north  to  us, 
is  still  watching  high  above  the  hearts  and  homes  which 
many  leave  behind.  An  unwavering  guide,  the  mariner's 
stead&st  friend,  well  has  that  twinkling  orb  been  praised 
for  its  truth ;  and  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  brilliant 
tropical  starlight  night — and  they  are  starlight  nights 
in  equatorial  skies — let  me  bid  adieu  to  it  in  the  words 
of  the  poet  of  aU  ages  and  all  time,  who  says  : 

'  Constant  as  the  Northern  Star, 
To  whose  fixed,  true,  unbending  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament' 

Though  spared  the  infliction  of  a  visit  from  Neptune 
whilst  crossing  the  Line,  that  incident  did  not  transpire 
without  some  little  practical  joking  on  the  part  of  our 
fellow-travellers,  one  of  whom  was  specially  singled  out 
to  receive  due  honours  on  the  memorable  occasion.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  somewhat  by  a  prudent 
capacity  as  a  card-player,  and  an  unreliability  of  state- 
ment which  rendered  it  difficult  to  pin  absolute  faith  to 
the  fiicts  he  propounded.  Having  been  inducted  into 
the  bath-room,  denuded  of  one-half  of  his  whiskers  and 
moustache  by  judicious  barbeiing,  a  tin  of  original 
mixture— -comprisiug  soft-soap,  flour,  and  feathers — up- 
set over  his  head,  he  was  gently  toppled  into  the  bath, 
and  requested  to  state  whether  he  would  ^  pass '  or  take 

*  miss.'  Two  or  three  others  who  had  assisted  at  the 
preceding  ceremony  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  con- 
sequences, as  a  leg-up  here  and  a  push-down  there  had 
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the  desired  eflTect  of  producing  four  or  five  drowned  rats 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  the  occurrence.  Good 
boys !  they  must  have  their  outlet  sometimes ;  the 
boiler  of  propriety  would  surely  burst  were  it  not  for 
the  safety-valve  of  indiscretion  occasionally  opened  as  a 
relief. 

As  we  approached  St.  Helena  a  iuller  sea  was  notice- 
able ;  and  as  we  neared  the  prison-home  of  the  great 
Bonaparte,  while  watching  the  phosphoric  lights  dancing 
at  our  w^ake,  I  was  struck  with  the  irony  of  fate  which 
sent  the  latest  of  the  Napoleonic  race  to  perish  ignobly 
in  a  miserable  skirmish  with  ill-armed  savages,  fighting 
in  the  service  of  that  nation  who  had  defeated  the 
soldiers,  crushed  the  hopes,  and  imprisoned  upon  a 
pigmy  island  his  great  progenitor. 

A  word  in  passing  this  Uttle  isle,  which  has  secured  a 
prominent  notch  in  the  world's  history  as  the  death-place 
of  one  of  her  mightiest  conquerors.  It  is  disappointing 
to  look  at  fi:om  the  sea,  presenting  as  it  does  a  huge 
wall  of  rock,  which  natural  embattlement  almost  entirely 
surrounds  the  island.  In  the  centre  is  the  highest  alti- 
tude, ^  Diana's  Peak ;'  and  three  huge  basaltic  columns, 
known  respectively  as  ^  Lot,'  '  Lot's  Wife,'  and  '  The 
Chimney,'  combine  to  form  a  geological  point  of  attrac- 
tion. But  its  greatest  interest  centres  upon  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  the  exile  home  of  that  colossal  military 
genius  of  France,  whose  name,  with  that  of  Caesar  and  of 
Alexander,  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  long  as 
history  lives  and  language  remains  to  tell  the  story  of 
great  deeds. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  was  conversing  with 
the  brother  of  a  surgeon  who  attended  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  Napoleon's  remains,  and  who  mentioned 
the  following  incident  in  connection  therewith.     The 
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Bui^eon  I  refer  to  was  Dr.  Rutledge,  and  he  it  was  who 
placed  the  Emperor's  heart  in  a  silver  cup,  which  he 
hermetically  sealed  by  fusing  an  English  coin  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  upon  the  aperture  of  the  goblet — 
that  heart  which  had  ever  contemned  the  Georges  of 
Hanover,  and  which  English  money  could  never  buy, 
sealed  at  last  by  the  image  it  despised  and  the  dross  it 
rejected !     Finem  respice. 

WhUe  in  the  tropics  in  the  early  morning,  attired  in 
light  pyjamas,  it  was  good  fun  to  have  a  bath  suppUed 
by  the  hose-pipe ;  and  while  the  said  hose-pipe  is  before 


St  HeleoA,  from  the  North. 


OS,  let  me  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  system  of  fire-drill 
practised  weekly  on  board  these  South  Afiican  steamers. 
You  are  quietly  settled  at  '  tiffin,'  enjoying  your  fruit 
and  cup  of  coffee,  when  the  clang  of  the  alarm-bell  is 
heard,  and  all  is  bustle,  but  no  confusion.  Every  man 
is  at  his  right  place ;  the  officers  opposite  the  respective 
boats  it  win  be  their  duty  to  command  in  the  event  of 
leaving  the  vessel;  each  steward,  blanket  in  hand,  to 
assist  in  smothering  the  flame ;  hose-bearers  and  firemen 
all  ready ;  half  a  dozen  brass  nozzles  spurting  copious 
streams  of  water ;  everything  orderly,  and  all  perform- 
ing their  drill  in  a  manner  which  adds  confidence  to  the 
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passengers  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  all  concerned 
— officers  and  men.  It  is  a  most  commendable  feature 
in  the  arrangements  of  these  floating  villages,  and 
deserving  of  due  appreciation. 

'  Is  that  the  Southern  Cross  T  was  my  exclamation 
when  that  famed  constellation  was  pointed  out  to  me  a 
couple  of  nights  after  crossing  the  Line;  ^well,  of  all  the 
unmitigated  frauds  to  get  up  such  a  reputation  for 
celestial  greatness,  you  are  the  worst !'  And  although  I 
afterwards  came  to  modify  this  strongly  expressed 
opinion,  I  still  hold  that,  as  a  great  constellation,  the 
Southern  Cross  is  decidedly  disappointing.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  not  a  cross  at  all,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
four  principal  stars — one  of  the  first,  two  of  the  second, 
and  one  of  the  third  magnitude— forming  a  figure  more 
in  shape  like  a  diamond ;  and  in  star-gazing  your  atten- 
tion  would  be  attracted  to  half  a  dozen  other  points 
of  heavenly  interest,  rather  than  that  which  should 
naturally  rivet  it,  when  exploring  for  the  first  time 
the  starlit  glories  of  the  southern  skies. 

But  time  runs  on,  and  though 

*  A  starlit  sky  is  o'er  our  head — 
A  quiet  breeze  around  ; 

and  though  the  voyage  acquaintanceships  of  many  are 
fast  ripening  into  more  fiiendly  relations,  in  a  few  hours 
we  shall  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  and  the  pleasant  and 
agreeable  party  will  go  upon  their  various  ways,  certain 
in  the  reflection  that,  under  similar  auspices,  they  never 
can  again  assemble,  and  feeling  an  amount  of  regret  at 
the  impending  close  of  a  voyage — pleasant,  though  pro- 
longed— leaving,  as  it  assuredly  will,  memories  stored  in 
the  recollection  of  many,  to  be  recalled  as  one  of  those 
pleasurable  milestones  on  life's  wayside,  whose  bright- 
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ness  shines  out  by  contrast  with  a  usual  setting  of 
gloom. 

The  loud  report  of  a  cannon,  the  racket  of  chain 
cable,  the  whirr  of  the  deck  engine,  and  the  silence  of 
the  screw,  all  convince  me  that  we  have  reached  our 
goal,  and,  gazing  out  of  my  cabin  port-hole,  I  see  Table 
Mountain,  the  splendid  background  of  Cape  Town.  I 
know  it  at  once — it  comes  right  at  you — the  air  is  so 
rarefied  and  clear  that  distance  is  lost,  and  you  imagine 
you  can  count  the  layers  of  rock  of  which  the  mountain 
is  composed.  Table  Mountain  is  not  alone  in  forming 
the  background,  and  has  for  its  confrhres  the  Devil's 
Peak  to  the  left,  and  the  Lion's  Head  and  Rump  to  the 
right.  I  confess  that  it  requires  a  little  imagination  to 
form  the  shape  of  the  king  of  th^  forest  from  the  con- 
figuration of  the  two  last-named  mountains,  but  it  is  a 
passable  similitude  when  the  lordly  animal  is  fully 
stretched.  There  is  a  signal- station  on  one  of  these 
hills,  and  great  is  the  hauling  up  and  down  of  bunting, 
most  various  as  to  shape,  colour,  and,  no  doubt,  meaning. 
And  there  is  Table  Bay — and  a  handsome  sheet  of  water 
it  is— with  the  setting  I  have  just  described  looming  up 
on  its  right ;  whilst  far  off  in  the  distance  is  a  splendid 
rugged  chain  of  mountains  bluely  outlined,  and  running 
fi-om  the  left,  out  to  the  sea,  are  the  Blaauwberg  Hills, 
a  strip  of  bright  white  sand  at  their  base,  producing  a 
most  brilliantly  picturesque  effect,  and  resembling  a 
low-lying  silver  cloud  glistening  in  the  early  morning 
light.  Mail-boats  arrive,  and  return  to  shore  laden  with 
bags  of  correspondence,  friends  greet  firiends,  and  con- 
gratulation and  words  of  welcome  are  on  every  lip.  All 
is  eager  anticipation  and  curiosity  in  new-comers  as  to 
what  Cape  Town  is  like,  and  similar  sentiments  actuate 
returned  residenters  as  to  family  and  friends,  and  the 
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incidents  that  have  occurred  in  the  interim  of  their 
absence.  I  step  down  the  ladder  to  the  little  sailing- 
boat  alongside,  her  sails  are  trimmed  to  the  wind,  slie 
makes  one  tack,  and  then,  answering  well  to  her  helm, 
glides  into  the  dock ;  her  prow  rasps  the  side  of  the 
jetty,  I  spring  ashore,  a  false  step,  a  hurried  recovery,  a 
cloud  of  dust  rises  around  me,  that  dust  red  and  sandy, 
and  thus  acquaintance  is  first  formed  with  the  great 
continent  of  Africa. 


3—2 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CAPE  TOWN,  FROM  SEA  AND  SHORE— A  GLIMPSE  OF  ITS  HISTORY, 
ITS  BUILDINGS,   HOTELS,  AND  MALAYS. 

After  a  short  saunter  on  ten^ajirma  I  returned  on  ship- 
board, and  from  the  quarter-deck  indulged  in  a  critical 
examination  of  South  Africa's  capital.  The  general 
appearance  of  Cape  Town,  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  is 
somewhat  sterile  and  barren,  owing  to  an  apparent  want 
of  foliage,  a  bumt-up  look  from  the  grass  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  the  prominence  of  patches  of  red  sand  liberally 
distributed  throughout  the  background.  Its  appearance 
could  scarcely  have  been  that  of  a  *  promised  land '  to 
the  sturdy  Bartholomew  Diaz,  when,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  sighted  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term  the  Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  Stormy  Cape,  and 
which  he  had  unconsciously  rounded  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  ended  at  Algoa  Bay,  where  now  stands  the 
flourishing  town  of  Port  Elizabeth.  But  his  master,  John 
of  Portugal,  regarding  the  point  of  land  as  an  augury  of 
happier  fortunes,  renamed  his  worthy  mariner's  discovery 
as  Cabo  de  Bona  Esperanza — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
and  could  I  have  resurrected  his  Majesty  in  the  flesh,  I 
would  gladly  have  done  so,  and  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the 
result  of  his  prognostications  in  the  shape  of  an  exten- 
sive and,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  prosperous  and 
improving  capital,  to  a  still  more  prosperous  and  im- 
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proving  colony.  Well  to  the  front,  and  prominent 
above  the  water-line  of  the  bay,  I  could  see  the  castle 
and  citadel,  and  over  it  the  flag  of  England  waving  in 
the  breeze,  as  it  has  done  since  1806,  when  General 
Janssens  hauled  down  the  ensign  of  the  Netherlands 
before  Sir  David  Baird's  successful  attack.  A  curious 
history  pertains  to  this  castle  of  Cape  Town,  as  an 
examination  of  any  old  works  that  tell  of  its  early 
occupation  by  its  Dutch  masters  will  show.  There  will 
you  learn  of  how  Jan  Van  Riebeck,  as  early  as  1652, 
empowered  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  landed 
and  built  it  ;  of  how,  with  it  as  a  base,  the  early  settlers 
drove  back  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffir  races  into  the 
interior  as  far  as  the  Great  Fish  River ;  of  the  won- 
drously  even  and  phlegmatic  life  of  its  governors  and 
garrisons ;  of  the  punishments  it  has  beheld  ;  of  the 
coming  of  the  French  Huguenot  refugees  it  saw  after 
the  Edict  of  Nantes;  of  the  development  of  slavery 
beneath  its  walls,  of  the  terrible  gales  that  have  howled 
over  it;  of  the  wreckage  that  has  been  washed  up 
almost  to  its  base  ;  of  the  succession  of  governing  bodies 
holding  office  within  it  ;  and  the  curious  series  of 
events  it  must  have  witnessed  from  the  entries  in  its 
chronolo^cal  chart,  which  include  the  advent  of  a 
smiling  infent,  as  *  first  child  bom  in  Fort  of  Good 
Hope,  June  6th,  1652,'  to  the  incarceration  of  Cetchwayo, 
the  final  Act  in  the  closing  of  the  recent  Zulu  War. 
We  learn  in  this  old  log-book  that  far  back  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  volunteer  was  sentenced  to  one 
hundred  blows  from  the  butt  of  his  musket  for  wishing 
the  purser  at  the  devil  for  serving  out  penguins  instead 
of  beef  and  pork ;  and  how  a  couple  more  misguided 
individuals  for  stealing  a  cabbage  expiated  the  crime  by 
three  years  in  irons  on  Robben  Island.    And  the  prospect 
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of  good  eating  and  drinking  at  a  comfortable  hotel  on 
shore,  where  they  guarantee  penguins  are  not  included 
in  the  cuisine,  and  a  cabbage  as  a  side-dish  does  7iot 
necessitate  a  possible  sojourn  in  manacles  for  a  pro- 
longed period  in  a  sea-girt  isle,  convince  you  that  things 
are  very  much  pleasanter  if  less  novel  than  they  were  in 
the  good  old  days  of  Cape  Town  Castle  long  ago. 

Whilst  musing  thus,  a  new  object  appeared  in  sight, 
namely,  H.M.  troopship  Himalaya,  destined  to  bring 
to  England  the  survivors  of  the  2-2 4th  Regiment,  and 
the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  at 
the  fatal  field  of  Isandhlwana. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  entered  the  dock ;  and  of  this 
dock  speak  reverently,  as  it  has  cost  the  Cape  a  lot  of 
money,  and  the  colonists  are  very  proud  of  its  accommo« 
dation.  And  it  is  no  bad  dock  either,  and  the  morning 
we  arrived  contained  five  or  six  large  steamers  of  the 
Union  and  Donald  Currie  Lines  lying  within  it,  and 
there  appeared  still  room  for  more.  A  lot  of  Coolies, 
Malays,  Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
swarthy  skin  began  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  brawny  white  man  of  strong  lung  and 
profane  habit  busied  themselves  with  the  arrangements 
for  loading  and  unloading.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
want  to  be  shown  the  way  how  to  do  it  amongst  these 
Cape  quay  porters ;  they  are  not  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  hard  work,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether  un- 
willing if  put  in  the  right  groove  and  kept  well  *  bossed 
up.'  I  was  particularly  struck  vnth  the  jaunty,  elegant 
positions  assumed  by  one  of  these  fellows,  a  tall,  well- 
looking  Kaffir,  as  he  kept  attitudinising  in  a  most 
graceful  manner,  the  evident  result  of  natural  instinct ; 
his  wide-awake  hat,  embellished  with  a  few  short  ostrich 
feathers,  set  on  one  side  of  his  woolly  head,   and  a 
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canvas  sack,  stamped  '  This  side  up,>j  rfv  1492/  form- 
ing his  overcoat.  ^\/ 

These  dock  Coolies,  when  I  came  to  engage  their 
services  for  the  removal  of  baggage,  I  found  tarred  with 
the  same  brush  of  extortion  and  roguery  as  their 
brethren  at  home,  on  whose  rapacity  it  is  needless  to 
dilate — the  quay  porter  is  a  similar  animal  'all  the 
world  around.'  Having  partially  succeeded  in  allajdng 
their  greed  by  a  combination  of  forcible  language  and 
feir  promises,  we  started  with  a  heavy  dray  of  baggage 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  dreaded  Customs,  and  reach- 
ing the  examination  offices,  beheld  the  cheerful  sight  of 
our  fellow-passengers'  baggage  and  its  contents  gaily 
scattered  around,  and  being  subjected  to  the  scalpel  of 
Revenue  dissection.  Apropos  of  these  Customs,  en- 
deavouring to  ingratiate  myself  by  a  show  of  facetious- 
ness,  I  ventured  to  remark  to  one  rigid-looking  official 
that  I  thought  it  *  a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance,'  but  received  a  chilling  '  Indeed ' 
for  reply,  pronounced  in  a  most  freezing  manner,  and  in 
the  anything  but  dulcet  tones  of  the  Northern  Briton. 
K  that  official  should  fail  as  an  Inland  Revenue  officer 
he  can  start  as  a  Real  Ice  Company,  Limited,  and  be 
his  own  refrigerator,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  his 
success.  However,  one  sample  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
representing  the  whole  of  the  Cape  Town  Customs 
officials,  from  whom  I  subsequently  received  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  consideration. 

There  is  an  unfinished,  not  to  say  incomplete,  appear- 
ance about  Cape  Town  thoroughfares,  owing  in  a  measure 
to  reconstruction  of  premises,  which  suggests  to  the 
stranger  that  one  half  was  built  yesterday  and  they  are 
finishing  the  rest  to-day;  the  red  sand  flying  about  the 
unpaved  streets,  the  newness  of  the  stone  or  concrete 
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fronts  of  the  buildings,  all  assist  in  conveying  this  im- 
pression. Owing  to  inadequate  paving  the  streets  are 
equally  disagreeable  in  dry  as  in  wet  weather,  for  in  the 
former  case,  should  it  be  but  moderately  windy,  the  dust 
is  blinding ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  a  tolerable  supply 
of  rain  produces  some  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful 
mud  I  have  ever  enjoyed  struggling  through.  Adderley 
Street,  the  principal  one  of  the  town,  is,  however, 
assuming  a  dignified  appearance,  and  boasts  quite  a  line 
of  handsome  business  premises,  elegant  shops,  banks, 
etc. ;  a  splendid  new  railway  station  has  been  recently 
added ;  and  at  the  top  a  shady  avenue,  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  leads  past  the  rear  of  Government  House,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  modest  enough  looking  building,  with- 
out any  pretensions  to  grandeur  about  it. 

I  must  dismiss  Cape  Town  streets  for  the  present,  and 
take  a  look  at  its  hotels,  for  hath  not  the  poet  said : 

<  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  V 

Colonial  hotels  are  arranged  differently  to  English  ones, 
and  putting  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
into  the  scale,  I  think  the  beam  is  likely  to  show  an 
even  balance.  One  of  their  peculiarities  is  a  superfluity 
of  attendance  in  the  dinmg-room  to  counterbalance  a 
paucity  elsewhere.  But  there  are  many  drawbacks 
which  are  amply  compensated  by  the  glorious  immunity 
afibrded  of  being  able  to  look  the  waiter  straight  in  the 
face,  with  buttoned  pockets  ;  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
chambermaid;  treat  the  boots  as  though  he  had  no. 
being ;  and  all  this  you  can  do  in  a  Colonial  hotel  if 
you  choose,  as  you  are  charged  so  much  a  day  for  every- 
thing, the  average  tariff  being  about  12s.  6d.  Meals 
are  on  the  table  at  given  hours,  and  whether  you 
partake  of  them  or  not  the  bulk  sum  is  charged.     Fruit 
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constitutes  an  item  of  every  meal,  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  gastronomic  exultation  over  the  friends  we 
had  left  behind  us,  that  I  sat  down  a  few  days  before 
Christmas  t/O  a  table  laden  with  peaches,  plums,  oranges, 
and  strawberries,  the  latter  exceedingly  fine  in  size  and 
brilliant  in  colour,  though  somewhat  lacking  the  full 
flavour  of  their  more  aristocratic  English  brethren. 

On  retiring  to  bed  a  couple  of  nights  after  my  arrival 
at  Cape  Town,  from  my  open  window  I  was  a  listener  to 
the  following  conversation  between  two  gentlemen  who 
had  evidently  been  interviewing  some  stimulating 
influences. 

'What's  the  use  of  your  talking?  sure,  you  re  only 
twenty-one,  and  I'm  forty,  and  I  knew  Ireland  before 
you  were  bom  ?' 

'  Well,  but  you  know  I  belong  to  one  of  the  oldest 
£miilies  in  the  county!' 

'  Yah,  man,  don't  be  talkin' !  I'm  the  blackest  Protes- 
tant in  the  Cape  to-night.' 

Dear  old  Ireland !  your  children  couldn't  be  happy 
7,000  miles  away  fi:om  you  without  wrangling  about 
fistmily  and  religion. 

Slumber  approaches,  and  so  does  the  joyous  mosquito. 
You  are  just  ofi^,  and  find  he  is  just  on ;  and  his  song, 
although  very  musical,  scarcely  realises  your  ideas  of  a 
lullaby.  Ping-pi-n-n-n.-g !  It  is  a  wonderfully  loud  noise 
for  so  tiny  an  insect,  and  the  annoyance  he  creates  is  in 
the  same  ratio ;  his  bite  or  sting  is  scarcely  felt,  but  its 
after-considerations  are  such  as  would  *  probably  have 
commended  themselves  to  James  I.  of  England,  who  is 
historically  reported  to  have  said,  *A  good  itch  and 
good  nails  to  scratch  it  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  a  king.' 
How  would  it  be  to  have  a  look  for  him  ?  Yes !  all 
right  J   but  where  the  deuce  are  the  matches  ?     Here  ! 
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where?  that's  the  tooth-powder!  Well,  heref  Yes, 
these  are  matches ;  but  where's  the  box  ?  Safety-matches, 
by  all  that's  brilliant,  left  loose  on  the  candlestick,  by  the 
oflF-colour  diamond  who  looks  after  the  sleeping-apart- 
ments. Ah,  this  is  jovial — a  bright  idea — a  fusee  will 
strike  on   anything,   and   possibly  ignite   the  candle. 

Ugh !  eh  ?  what  the Hang  me,  but  the  blankets  are 

alight,  and  the  candle  isn't !  Pooh,  the  mosquito  ;  let 
him  do  his  worst!  And  he  does,  and  next  morning 
you  awaken  with  one  eye  bunged  up,  a  couple  of  nobs 
on  your  forehead,  and  an  eruption  of  lumps  on  face, 
neck,  and  hands,  that  seem  to  have  secreted  all  the 
irritability  of  ten  thousand  ill-humours ;  and  the  charm 
of  which  is,  that  the  more  you  scratch  and  rub  them, 
the  more  they  repay  your  care  by  additional  unplea- 
santness. 

Opposite  the  Masonic  Hotel  is  the  Parade  Ground,  a 
large  strip  of  sandy  soil,  where  a  few  parched-looking 
trees  drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  and  where  dusky 
brethren  disport  at  cricket,  playing  the  game  with  an 
indefatigability  that  would  charm  the  heart  of  a  Lilly- 
white,  and  raise  an  approving  '  Well  hit '  from  the  Graces 
themselves. 

Dutch -built  houses  predominate  throughout  Cape 
Town;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  the  length  of  time  the 
Dutchmen  held  sway  over  town  and  Colony.  These 
houses  consist  of  large  square  blocks,  very  substantial — 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be  measured  in  feet — flat 
roofs,  and  extertially  painted  a  drab  or  white  colour.  Each 
possesses — the  pride  of  Dutch  architecture — a  stoep,  or 
stoop,  a  series  of  raised  steps,  culminating  in  a  platform 
generally  the  length  of  the  front  of  the  building,  walled 
or  railed  in,  and  where  Mynheer  Van  Dunck  of  old 
would  sit  at  ease  enjoying  the  curling  smoke  of  his 
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tobacco,  invoking  blessings  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for 
his  importation  of  the  fragrant  weed.  Some  good 
samples  of  the  old-built  Dutch  houses  are  to  be  found  in 
Strand  Street,  well  named,  as  sand  and  shingle  abound 
therein,  and  the  virtues  of  Macadam  are  unknown. 
They  have  drains,  and  dogs  too,  in  Cape  Town.  The 
former  are  open,  offensive,  and  typhoid-producing ;  the 
ktter  are  nondescript,  mixed,  and  indescribable.  I  saw 
a  canine  gentleman  refreshmg  hhnself  by  lapping  up 
copious  libations  of  one  of  the  aforesaid  drains ;  presently 
he  was  joined  by  another,  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth. 
Amongst  the  lot  it  was  impossible  to  define  the  breed  of 
any  individual  one.  They  seemed,  as  Lord  Byron  did 
not  say — 

Terrier  and  pug,  mastiff  and  hound, 
In  one  red  mongrel  blent. 

Nor  are  a  portion  of  the  biped  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town 
less  mixed,  for  its  population  is  as  varied  as  its  language 
may  be  said  to  be  polyglot.  You  have  Europeans, 
Dutch  Afi:icanders,  Malays,  Hottentots,  Kaffirs  ;  and 
the  island  of  St.  Helena  has  added  a  bastard  black 
element  whose  descendants  are  known  as  Cape  boys. 
Amongst  these  various  races  the  language  principally 
used  is  Cape  Dutch — a  somewhat  hybrid  and  very  con- 
sonantal one,  and  being  guttural,  is  more  or  less  useful 
for  clearing  the  throat;  it  must  be  carefully  attempted, 
however,  by  new-comers,  especially  such  as  have  delicate 
teeth,  or  jaws  of  inferior  tension,  as  it  is  likely  to  break 
the  first  and  dislocate  the  second.  After  a  week  or  two 
the  simpler  words  may  be  essayed ;  but,  gentle  reader, 
how  would  you  like  to  pronounce  *  vermogelijkheden ' 
immediately  on  arrival  ? 

The  Malays,  who  constitute  an  important  element  of 
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the  Cape  Town  population,  are  a  picturesque  and 
Oriental-looking  people,  and  are  still  more  so  in  their 
habits  and  customs. 

A  Malay  wedding  is  only  surpassed  in  interest  by  a 
Malay  funeral,  which  is  a  gorgeous  spectacle,  the  defunct 
being  carried  in  a  sitting  attitude  and  buried  in  a  hill- 
side with  the  face  turned  towards  Mecca.  The  great 
ambition  of  the  Malay  is  to  do  the  pilgrimage  to  that 
holy  city,  and  such  as  have  accomplished  this  work  are 
distinguishable  from  their  less  fortunate  brethren  by 
wearing  a  gown  or  gabardine  of  the  sacred  green,  the 
colour  of  the  Prophet's  banner.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  are  the  swells  amongst  the  faithful,  and  they  dazzle 
you  with  the  brilliance  of  their  togas,  and  carry  them- 
selves with  a — well,  not  a  rfm/-may-care  air,  but  with 
the  air  of  the  personage  who  does  similar  duty  amongst 
Mohammedans.  They  are  all  more  or  less  useful,  being 
excellent  workmen,  artisans,  drivers,  etc.,  and  work  well 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week  to  enjoy  themselves  on 
the  Mondays,  when,  in  company  with  their  wives  (and 
being  Mohammedans  they  are  not  restricted  to  one  of 
these  necessaries  to  a  respectable  existence),  they  drive 
out  and  take  their  pleasure  in  their  own  particular  style. 
The  Malay  women  are  something  to  behold,  and  are 
the  most  rainbow-apparelled  feminines,  I  take  it,  at 
present  on  view  in  this  sublunar  sphere.  Let  me 
attempt  to  describe  the  dress  of  one  of  these  ladies.  A 
red  silkhandkerchief  tied  squarely  over  the  forehead, 
a  bright  blue  shawl  aroiuid  the  shoulders,  and  a  still 
brighter  yellow  dress  beneath,  extended  to  its  utmost 
limits  by,  I  really  don't  know  how  many,  stiffly  starched 
petticoats.  I  can't  say  that  the  Malay  woman  is  very 
graceful  in  appearance,  resembling  an  upturned  cauli- 
flower as  to  figure,  though  some  are  fairly  good-looking 
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m  face ;  and  I  once  heard  a  party  of  them  sing  whUe 
executing  a  dance,  and  anything  more  truly  awful  I 
never  agam  hope  to  hear.  This  struck  me  as  singular, 
as  the  men  appear  to  be  endowed  with  musical  faculties 
and  an  immense  appreciation  for  melodies  of  all  kinds, 
and  are  to  be  met  on  summer  nights  patrolling  the 
streets  singing  solos  and  choruses,  a  deep  bass  like  a 
drone  coming  in  occasionally  with  a  most  peculiar  effect. 
1  met  a  party  one  evening,  and  listened  to  their  song. 
1  mentally  soliloquised : '  Now  I  shall  hear  in  reality  some 
curious  old  Oriental  ballad  or  Paynim  chant,  probably 
handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  which 
the  story  of  Mohammed  and  his  wondrous  life  will  be 
recounted.'  So  I  waited,  and  they  advanced,  and  as  the 
strains  of  their  song  fell  upon  my  listening  ear  I  fancied 
I  had  heard  the  melody  before,  and  I  said,  *  It  is !  no — it 
can't  be.  Yes,  it  is — "  My  Grandfather  s  Clock,"  by 
everything  that's  dreadfiil!' — and  I  fled. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  IN  CAPE  TOWN— PICNICS  AND  AL  FRESCO 
DINING— AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  CETCHWAYO— SUBURBAN  SCENERY 
— ^A  FAREWELL  PERFORMANCE. 

To  you,  Northern  reader,  whose  Christmas  associations 
are  those  of  frost  and  snow,  yule-logs,  and  holly-berries, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  you  realise  the  happiness  of 
a  Christmastide  wanting  in  these  surroundings.  And 
yet  the  Cape  people  seem  happy  enough,  and  there 
is  no  stint  in  their  enjoyments,  nor  want  of  "warmth  in 
either  their  congratulations  or  their  weather  ;  for  the 
one  is  hearty,  honest,  and  free,  and  the  other  is  91°  in 
the  shade.  It  seems  to  be  a  jubilee  for  all  species  of  the 
heterogeneous  population,  Malays,  Coolies,  and  Kaffirs 
inclusive ;  and  the  latter  offer  you  the  compliments  of 
the  season,  which,  however,  the  Malays  do  not  seem  to 
extend  their  courtesies  to — like  most  Mohammedans 
their  aflfection  appears  limited  towards  infidel  dogs. 
This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  coin  of  the 
realm  when  disgorged  by  the  confiding  Christian. 

My  first  Cape  Christmas  was  ushered  in  at  early 
morning  ;  the  sun  streamed  down  from  a  sky  unflecked 
by  a  single  cloud,  and  bathed  the  Devil's  Peak  and 
Table  Mountain  in  a  flood  of  brilliant  light.  While  I 
stood  at  my  window  admiring  the  magnificent  back- 
ground of  scenery  the  view  afforded,  a  motley  crowd  of 
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young  niggers,  with  drums  and  banners,  marched  past, 
singing  a  chorus  which  sounded  like  a  blending  of 
*  Rob  Roy  Macgregor '  and  '  Marching  through  Georgia.' 
The  combinative  melody  was  not  particularly  agree- 
able, and  the  drumming,  kept  up  with  imintermitting 
enthusiasm,  reminded  me  of  Belfast  on  the  '  12th  of 
July,'  and  William  of  Orange  of  *  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory/  The  banners  carried  by  these 
ebony  *  waits '  seemed,  however,  to  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service  without  any  regard  to  political  bias, 
for  one  bore  the  superscription  of  *  Solomon  for  the 
Assembly,'  whilst  another  had  *  Vote  for  a  Merry 
Christmas,'  the  last  three  words  having  apparently  been 
added  and  pasted  over  the  candidate's  name,  all  the 
flags  being  relics  of  a  former  election  contest. 

The  churches  were  crowded  :  the  services  were  all 
in  accordance  with  the  day.  There  is  no  lack  of  con- 
venticles of  all  religious  persuasions  in  Cape  Town, 
from  St.  George's  Cathedral  down  to  the  Mosque  of  the 
Malays,  with  all  the  intermediaries  of  Roman  Catholic, 
Dutch  Reformed,  Scottish  Kirk,  Jewish  Synagogue, 
etc.,  sandwiched  in  between ;  and  if  none  of  these  suit. 
there  is  an  Athenaeum  or  Psychological  Hall,  with  a 
secular  lecturer  on  spiritualism  and  free  thought. 

The  pleasantest  greeting  of  Christmas  good  wishes 
recorded  during  my  stay  at  the  Cape  was  that  conveyed 
in  the  first  message  by  the  South  African  Cable,  just 
completed,  bearing  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  the  congratula- 
tions of  England's  Queen  on  the  successful  laying  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonial  offspring.  Man  has  truly  realised  the 
dream  of  Prospero  by  putting  *  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth.' 

A  Cape  Town  wedding !     Passing  one  of  the  most 
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responsible-looking  churches  a  couple  of  days  after 
Christmas,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  what  appeared 
to  be  a  bridal  cortege.  Three  carriages  were  drawn  up 
opposite  the  main  gate,  with  Malay  drivers  in  full 
livery,  and  each  man  gorgeously  turned  out,  his  head 
surmounted  with  a  Malay  straw  hat,  which  is  so 
fearful  and  wonderful  a  construction  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  it. 

A  wedding  in  South  Afiica  is  very  much  like  a 
wedding  elsewhere  :  there  is  a  bridegroom  usually,  and 
in  most  cases  a  bride ;  blushing  bridesmaids  and 
bereaved  parents  furnish  the  surroundings,  and  the 
parson,  clerk,  and  pew-opener  are  prominently  repre- 
sented. There  is  a  strange  fascination  about  weddings 
and  executions,  and  under  its  influence  I  decided  to 
await  the  departure  of  the  party. 

They  came :  the  bride  was  powdered  and  plain,  the 
bridesmaids  more  powdered  and  plainer ;  the  bridegroom 
looked,  as  most  bridegrooms  do,  as  if  he  couldn't  help 
it,  and  loafed  along  after  his  bride  in  anything  but  a 
courtier-like  fashion.  The  ground  was  wet,  and  the 
lady's  dainty  white  satin  shoes  sank  deeply  into  the  red 
mud ;  and  the  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  the  whole 
proceeding  was  that  in  all  probability  Benedick  would 
have  the  privilege  of  nursing  his  life's  partner  through 
the  influenza  before  half  the  honeymoon  was  over.  An 
intelligent  onlooker  volunteered  the  information  that 
the  bride's  paternal  parent,  who  was  a  '  heavy  father ' 
in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  had  a  short  time 
before  *  gone '  for  a  quarter  of  a  million,  paying  1  s.  6d. 
in  the  pound  as  a  solatium  to  his  hungry  creditors ;  and 
musing  on  the  instability  of  mercantile  human  greatness, 
and  the  trusting  confidence  of  mankind,  I  inflated  my 
white  umbrella  as  protection  against  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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now  registering  101°  in  the  shade,  and  sought  that 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns,  except  plus 
brandy,  soda,  and  ice. 

I  was  curious  to  ivitness  the  New  Year  festivities  of 
Cape  Town  people  as  celebrated  in  al  fresco  picnics,  and 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  friend,  an  African  Irishman, 
or  Irish  African,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  en  voyage.  The  scene  of  operations  was  a 
suburb  called  Newlands,  to  which  we  drove,  twenty  or 
thirty  strong,  in  a  number  of  long  break- vans ;  and  I  was 
astonished  to  find  the  woods  completely  filled  with 
similar  parties,  and  the  air  laden  with  the  sounds  of 
various  musical  instruments,  fi^m  the  soft  chords  of  the 
romantic  guitar  to  the  blood-curdling  tones  of  a  Scotch 
bagpipe,  to  which  latter  a  knot  of  *  Jocks'  and  'Jennies' 
from  the  Land  o'  Cakes  were  dancing  the  Highland 
schottische,  and  subsequently  rushing  around  in  the 
fierce  excitement  of  '  twos  and  threes,'  as  though  the 
temperature  was  the  same  they  were  accustomed  to 
'  langsyne '  in  '  Auld  Reekie '  or  '  St.  Mungo.'  Farther 
on  through  the  grounds,  which  by  the  way  were  those 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  I  found  a  party  of  Germans, 
who,  in  the  intervals  between  the  dances,  were  giving 
vent  to  their  patriotic  feelings  by  chorusing  *  Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein,'  washing  each  refi:^in  down  with 
copious  draughts  of  *  lager-bier.'  A  walk  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  duration  introduced  a  dozen  of  these  curious 
groups ;  and  when  I  returned  to  the  camping-ground  of 
my  friend,  I  fancied  I  must  have  made  a  sort  of  tour  of 
the  world,  so  many  and  so  pronounced  were  the 
nationalities  with  which  I  had  come  in  contact.  But 
the  nationality  of  the  others  was  as  naught  compared 
with  that  encountered  on  my  return ;  for  the  camp  of 
Irish- Afiica  was  easily  discernible  by  a  giant  green  flag 
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bearing  the  harp  and  sunburst  of  Ireland's  ancient 
greatness,  and  assembled  beneath  its  folds  were  quite  a 
number  from  the  *  ould  sod,'  and  others  whose  kindly 
instincts  were  none  the  less  pronounced  and  indicative 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  *  Green  Isle '  because  the  accident 
of  birth  had  made  South  Africa  their  natal  place.  An 
ingenious  youth  who  had  lately  returned  from  *the 
front '  was  cooking  at  a  gipsy  fire  what  the  Dutch  call 
'  sassaatjes ' — chunks  of  meat  broiled  on  bits  of  wood, 
and  flavoured  with  currie-powder ;  the  kettle  boiled 
merrily;  the  locusts  and  spiders  dropped  down  in  a 
fiiendly  sort  of  way ;  the  musicians  thrummed  on ;  flit- 
ting figures  moving  through  the  lancer-quadrilles 
showed  here  and  there  between  the  waving  trees ;  the 
sun  got  up  straight  over  our  heads,  and  looked  down 
through  the  topmost  boughs;  the  children  whooped, 
the  grown  people  laughed,  and  everyone  enjoyed  them- 
selves with  ten-horse  power,  and  defied  the  thermometer, 
which  kept  steadily  at  84°  in  spite  of  all  the  umbrageous 
screens  that  could  be  thrown  between  it  and  the  blazing 
light  outside. 

On  our  return,  as  we  approached  the  town,  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  sights  I  ever  beheld  met  my  gaze;  it 
was  the  splendid  background  of  Cape  Town,  illuminated 
by  the  golden  hues  of  the  setting  sun,  while  stealing 
over  the  top  of  Table  Mountain  was  a  white  filmy 
vapour,  known  as  the  *  table-cloth,'  the  certain  pre- 
cursor of  the  '  south-easter,*  a  wind  which  the  Cape 
people  say  generally  takes  three  days  to  blow  itself  out, 
and  drives  dust  the  first,  pebbles  the  second,  and  stones 
the  third.  It  is  no  light  and  airy  zephyr,  as  the  foliage 
in  and  around  the  town  amply  testifies ;  even  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  carefiiUy  kept  Botanic  Gardens  sufi^er- 
ing  severely  from  the  *  Cape  Doctor,'  as  the  breeze  is 
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sometimes  styled,  and  not  inaptly,  as  it  does  for  Cape 
Town  what  its  Town  Council  and  Urban  Authorities 
appear  unable  or  unwilling  to  do — viz.,  drives  out  the 
contagion,  low  fever,  etc.,  generated  by  the  insufficient 
drainage  and  want  of  care  exhibited  in  the  administra- 
tion of  its  sanitary  requirements. 

Attending  a  band  promenade  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
where  fiishionable  Cape  Town  disports  its  form  and  airs 
its  fine  garments,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  first  seeing 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  at  that  time  the  Governor  of  the  Cape 
of  G<x)d  Hope,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  Imperial 
politics,  owing  to  the  Zulu  War  then  just  concluded. 
A  tall,  gentlemanly-looking  man,  possessing  an  evidently 
suave  manner  to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact,  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  large  majority  of 
English-speaking  South  Afiican  colonists,  though  a 
minority  have  steadily  opposed  his  line  of  politics,  and 
the  programme  he  sought  to  carry  out.  The  following 
Sunday  I  had  the  privilege  of  interviewing  Cetchwayo, 
the  Zulu  King,  who  was  a  close  prisoner  in  the  citadel, 
having  just  arrived  fi'om  Zululand,  and  been  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Major  Poole,  R.A.,  who  subsequently  fell  at 
Laing's  Nek,  in  the  Transvaal  War.  Having  obtained 
permission  for  myself  and  wife  to  see  the  king,  we  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  his  royal  duskiness,  and 
found  him  extended  on  a  mat,  an  embroidered  smoking- 
cap  on  his  head,  and  a  blanket  carelessly  disposed  over 
his  body  and  extremities.  The  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion was  short,  and  consisted  in  the  orderly's  ^ords, 
*  Baas  !  English  gentleman !'  whereupon  he  raised  him- 
self on  his  left  elbow,  and  rather  gracefully  extended 
his  right  hand,  which  we  shook  very  cordially.  Failing 
a  knowledge  of  the  Zulu  language,  I  expressed  by 
pantomimic  action  signs  of  admiration  for  his  physique, 
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which  appeared  to  please  him,  as  his  eyes  sparkled  and 
he  exhibited  his  teeth,  which,  like  those  of  most  African 
natives,  were  very  even  and  white.  His  interpreter,  Mr. 
Longcaste,  then  came  on  the  scene,  and  from  him,  and 
through  him,  I  learned  something  of  Cetchwayo's  senti- 
ments. He  was  desirous,  he  said,  to  go  back  to  his 
country  and  live  quietly  there,  and  Mr.  Longcaste 
volunteered  the  opinion  that  he  thought  he  meant  what 
he  said.  He  added  that  he  did  not  ever  want  to  fight 
the  English,  but  that  they  attacked  him,  and  what  could 
he  do  ?  I  shook  hands  with  him  on  leaving,  and  having 
taken  oflF  my  glove  to  do  so,  he  laughed,  and  pointed  at 
the  five-fingered  dogskin  with  some  slight  suggestion  of 
derision  in  his  look,  but  in  a  perfectly  good-humoured 
manner.  His  hand,  which  was  small  in  proportion  to 
his  bulk  and  size  of  arm,  was  imusually  soft,  and  his 
expression  rather  prepossessing.  His  physique  is  large, 
especially  developed  in  the  lower  limbs ;  his  height  I 
was  unable  to  determine  very  well,  as  he  remained 
extended  on  his  mat  during  the  entire  interview.  His 
photographs  fail  to  give  any  idea  of  the  large  amount  of 
good-humour  his  face  exhibits  when  pleased.  In  the 
next  apartment,  which  was  simply  a  deal  partition, 
something  like  a  '  loose  box,'  were  a  number  of  women, 
presumably  his  wives,  attired  in  various  styles  of  apparel, 
or  want  of  apparel.  Two  of  them  struck  me  as  being 
very  tall,  and  a  physiologist  or  a  sculptor  would  no 
doubt  have  admired  them  excessively,  as  each  could 
have  indulged  in  a  study  of  his  particular  branch  of 
science  or  art  without  much  of  the  interference  pro- 
duced by  a  superabundance  of  fashionable  clothing. 
There  were  five  in  all,  but  they  constituted  only  a 
portion  of  their  sable  liege  lord's  connubial  happiness, 
and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  he  ]^was  suffering 
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firom  loneliness  owing  to   the  absence  of  the  rest  of 
Mrs.  Cetchwayo. 

Cape  Town  possesses  really  charming  and  fashionable 
suburbs.  Wynberg,  Claremont,  and  Newlands,  lying 
behind  Table  Mountain,  are  almost  smothered  in  verdure; 
and  beyond,  at  Constantia,  are  the  famous  vine-growing 
gardens  of  the  Van  Reenens  and  other  pressers  of  Cape 
wines,  most  of  whom  were,  when  I  visited  them,  some- 
what exercised  in  their  minds  by  the  anticipation  of  a 
visit  from  the  phylloxera,  an  ingenious  little  insect  who 
performs  the  same  kind  office  for  the  patrician  grape  as 
the  Colorado  beetle  does  for  the  more  plebeian  potato. 
The  kindly  hospitality  of  these  great  Cape  wine-pressers 
is  so  well  known,  that  I  trust  the  day  may  never  come 
to  herald  the  arrival  of  their  insect  foe,  the  phylloxera, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  loving-cups  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  vines. 

On  the  seaboard  side  suburban  Cape  Town  is  equally 
fortunate,  Seapoint  and  Greenpoint  being  exceptionally 
fisivoured  localities;  and  from  thence  a  circling  path, 
known  as  the  Kloof  Road,  runs  round  the  base  of  '  The 
Lion's  Head,'  embracing  views  of  the  '  Table '  and 
the  series  of  bold  mountains  known  as  the  *  Twelve 
Apostles,'  while  at  every  twist  and  turn  of  this  ex- 
ceptional highway  the  eye  is  attracted  by  huge  boulder 
stones,  which  seem  toppling  over  and  ever  ready  to  fall 
and  grind  everything  beneath  them  into  impalpable 
powder.  K  any  *  stravagin '  Irishman  wends  his  way 
in  this  direction  he  will  come  in  due  course  upon  a 
little  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
grounds  adjoining,  with  more  patriotism  than  geo- 
graphical acumen,  has  christened  '  Bantry  Bay.'  I  need 
not  add  that  a  hearty  Irish  welcome  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  the  *  Baas  '  of  *  Bantry  Bay.' 
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I  gave  twenty-two  representations  of  my  '  Odds  and 
Ends'  entertainment  during  my  first  visit  to  Cape 
Town,  and  arranged  a  *  grand  farewell  night'  (as  the 
playbills  usually  state)  in  the  Good  Hope  Gardens. 
Now  the  Good  Hope  Gardens  are  so  called  more  for 
purposes  of  nomenclature  than  for  botanical  reasons,  for 
they  have  small  claims  on  horticulture  to  recommend 
them  ;  they  possess  '  bright  and  shining'  gas-jets  here 
and  there  among  the  trees,  subservient  entirely  to  the 
will  of  the  breeze,  and  there  is  a  band-stand,  and  an 
open-air  theatre. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  dramatic  and  vocal  portion 
of  the  performance  should  be  given  in  the  open-air 
theatre  ;  the  band  and  pipers  of  -the  91st,  now  the 
Sutherland  and  Argyll  Highlanders,  was  to  add  their 
brazen  charms  and  '  Hieland  pipes  '  to  the  attractions  of 
the  evening,  and  Captain  Disney  Roebuck,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Cape  Town  Theatre,  kindly  came  to 
render  aid  to  the  programme,  and,  as  the  managers  say, 
*  strengthen  the  bill.'  But  the  French  motto,  amended 
in  Cape  Town,  reads,  '  Man  proposes,  but  the  south- 
easter disposes  ;'  and  although  the  Highlanders  made 
a  stolid  fight  against  the  howling  wind  as  it  rushed  and 
rustled  through  the  trees,  the  performance  on  the  stage 
of  the  open-air  theatre  must  have  been  the  truest  ex- 
position of  pantomime  ever  witnessed  on  its  boards. 
But  Cape  people  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
vagaries  of  the  south-east  wind,  that  they  conceded  that 
it  was  all  right,  and  enjoyed  themselves  with  a  hearty 
goodwill  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Gardens 
were  crowded,  the  band  crashed  away  ;  some  people 
promenaded,  others  skated  in  the  rink  ;  the  enterprising 
lessee  of  the  place  discharged  a  few  half-hearted  squibs, 
some  very  unorthodox  Roman  candles,  and  about  a 
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dozen  semi-paralysed  rockets,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
call  a  *  grand  firework  display ;'  and  amidst  roaring 
wind,  rustling  branches,  laughter,  cheers,  and  general 
good-humour,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  public  of  Cape  Town 
on  the  occasion  of  my  '  grand  fexewell  night '  at  the 
Good  Hope  Gardens. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STARTING  FOR  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS— THE  HEX  RIVER  VALLEY — 
BEAUFORT  WEST — COACH  TRAVELLING — MIRAGE — GBOSSING  THE 
ORANGE  RIVER— DU  TOITS  PAN  SIGHTED — ^ARRIVAL  AT  KDCBERLET. 

'  'Tis  not  the  miles  we  travel,  but  the  paceihat  kills,' 
says  the  adage,  and  by  implication  it  sugge^  the  latter 
contingency  as  the  result  of  &st  and  rapiAr  movement. 
The  journey  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Diamond  Fields, 
as  now  performed  in  the  minimum  time  of  five  and  a 
half  to  six  days,  over  a  distance  of  rail  and  road  under 
700  miles,  scarcely  realises  to  modem  ideas  of  quick 
progression  *  the  pace  that  kills.'  It  is  no  easy  journey 
though,  and  the  four  and  a  half  days'  coach-travelling, 
with  the  briefest  intervals  for  rest  and  the  snatching  of 
hasty  meals,  is  an  effort  requiring  some  sustaining 
power,  and  results  to  most  persons  who  *  do  the  voyage ' 
for  the  first  time  in  considerable  fatigue,  wear  and  tear 
of  body,  and  occasionally  much  anxiety  of  mind. 

The  arrangements  are  made ;  go  we  must,  therefore 
let  us  face  the  dangers  and  difficulties  boldly,  hoping  to 
scare  them  by  a  firm  firont.  A  kind  good-bye  to  Cape 
Town  fiiends,  some  of  whom  I  found  amongst  the  most 
sterling  of  the  many  acquaintances  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
jostle  in  this  world's  pilgrimage ;  another  look  at  that 
magnificent  Table  Mountain,  of  whose  grandeur  the  eye 
never  tires ;  a  rush  to  and  settling  down  in  a  railway 
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carriage,  a  screech  of  the  engme,  general  banging  of 
doors,  whistling  of  guards,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and 
away  we  go  on  the  journey  to  South  Africa's  Field  of 
Diamonds. 

The  most  interesting  point  of  the  first  day's  travel  is 
undoubtedly  the  Hex  Kiver  Valley ;  and  the  railway 
cutting,  as  it  actually  scales  the  mountains  in  corkscrew 
fcshion,  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  I  confess  I 
felt  pride  in  the  ability  of  my  countrymen  in  thus  over- 
coming nature's  almost  insuperable  obstacles  when  I 
looked  out  of  my  carriage-ivindow  and  found  the  engine 
iind^guard's  van  forming  the  extremities  of  a  semicircle, 
as  serpent-feshion  we  crawled  up  an  incline  apparently 
a  gradient  of  about  1  in  20,  and  worked  our  way  to  the 
summit  of  the  over-topping  chain  of  mountains,  that 
seemed  inaccessible  but  a  few  moments  before.  The 
view  from  the  Hex  Kiver  Station  left  behind  us  was 
exceedingly  fine ;  the  railway  line  skirted  close  to  the 
river,  and  standing  sentinel  over  the  little  station,  far 
from  the  buzz  of  mankind,  a  broken  chain  of  unequal 
mountains  ranged,  flinging  shadows  of  the  darkest  night 
into  the  valley  below.  A  cleft  in  this  mountainous 
ridge  admitted  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  in  all 
its  lurid  glory  illuminated  a  field  of  stratified  rock  that 
fsdrly  burned  and  glistened  in  the  ruddy  beams,  dazzling 
the  vision  with  its  brilliance,  in  wondrous  contrast  to  the 
sable  shadows  beneath.  The  rocky  strata  was  strikingly 
apparent  in  this  cleft,  and  the  lines  were  tumbled  up 
and  down  and  so  peculiarly  full  of  inequaUties  as  to 
suggest  an  internal  commotion  hereabouts,  that  'once 
upon  a  time '  must  have  made  matters  pretty  lively  for 
the  dwellers  in  the  district,  and  interfered  somewhat 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  their  respectable  exist- 
ence. 
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The  ascent  from  the  valley  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
chain  is  seventeen  miles  by  rail,  and  the  descent  on  the 
other  side,  made  with  two  engines  and  powerful  'brakes/ 
sixteen  miles,  ending  at  Montagu  Road,  where  we 
arrived  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  put  up  for  the 
night.  Montagu  Eoad  seemed  a  nice  place  for  an 
anchorite  to  settle  in ;  a  jumble  of  tents  and  wooden 
houses,  occupied  by  railway  employes,  were  scattered 
over  a  sandy  flat  opposite  the  hotel,  and  looked  as 
though  a  passing  caravan  had  made  what  the  street 
musicians  call  a  'pitch'  there.  The  principal  water 
supply  of  the  hotel  was  brought  by  the  engines  in  their 
condensers,  supplemented  by  a  line  of  pipes  laid  to  a 
distant  spring,  from  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
pump  the  precious  liquid  up  to  the  liouse,  an  effort 
attended  with  but  little  success.  The  hotel  was  far 
from  bad,  and  I  met  here  some  of  our  fellow-passengers 
for  the  Diamond  Fields,  with  whom  we  were  shortly  to 
become  better  acquainted  in  our  road -travelling  con- 
veyance, the  Union  coach,  from  Beaufort  to  Kimberley. 
Conversation  at  the  dinner-table  became  animated,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  manner  being  the  rule  in  Colonial 
hotels ;  and  individually  I  must  confess  to  a  leaning  for 
the  absence  of  strict  rigueur  they  exhibit,  as  it  was 
possible  to  enjoy  your  meals  without  that  feeling  of 
*  mind  your  own  business  and  I'll  mind  mine,'  too  often 
suggested  by  the  formal  and  stand-off  atmosphere  of  a 
table  d'hdte  at  home,  where  everybody  seems  to  regard 
his  neighbour  as  though  he  had  some  designs  upon 
either  his  purse  or  person. 

An  early  start  in  the  morning,  and  a  comparatively 
short  run  will  bring  us  to  Fraserburg  Eoad ;  that  is,  it 
should  have  done  so  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
but  we  were  rather  sm-prised,  after  running  some  seven 
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or  eight  miles,  to  find  our  engine  reversed  and  backing 
the  train  over  the  same  ground  we  had  just  covered. 
The  explanation  was  sought  and  obtained:  the  guard 
of  the  train  had  been  left  behind ;  the  fascinations  of 
either  the  barmaid  or  her  wares  had  been  too  many  for 
a  heart  which  even  continual  railway  travelling  had  not 
entirely  reduced  to  a  fossil,  and  blinded  by  her  beauty, 
or  confused  by  the  aroma  of  her  liquors,  he  had  sighed 
and  lingered,  and  lingered  and  sighed;  and  the  other 
officials,  regarding  him,  I  presume,  as  of  ornament 
rather  than  use,  sent  the  train  on  its  way  rejoicing. 

Having  picked  him  up  at  Montagu  Koad,  cutting  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  waste  in  the  going  and  returning, 
we  made  a  fi-esh  start,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at 
Fraserburg. 

The  line  firom  thence  had  not  been  opened  formally, 
and  to  keep  up  the  interesting  fiction  we  transferred 
ourselves  and  our  baggage  into  two  open  trucks,  where 
we  sat  on  baskets,  barrels,  bundles,  Kaffirs,  in  fiict,  any- 
thing we  could  find  to  sit  on ;  and  amongst  a  motley 
crowd  of  Malays,  niggers,  Hottentots,  and  railway 
navvies,  we  travellers  to  Beaufort  endured  a  couple  of 
hours'  martyrdom  beneath  a  burning  and  pitiless  sim,  as 
we  whirled  along  the  'unopened'  iron  way  to  the 
terminal  station  at  Beaufort  West. 

The  little  town,  thickly  planted  with  trees,  nestled 
well  out  of  sight.  A  forest  of  tents,  the  canvas  homes 
of  the  railway  constructors,  looking  like  a  military  en- 
campment, first  came  in  view,  and  was  outflanked  with 
mountainous  outposts,  which  resembled  in  their  unequal 
ruggedness  huge  forts  and  giant  bastions — earthworks 
constructed  by  Nature's  sapper  from  the  designs  of 
Creation's  engineer. 

The  evening  was  rapidly  approaching  as  we  steamed 
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into  Beaufort  West,  and  having  interviewed  our  coach- 
guard,  made  our  way  to  the  hotel  from  whence  the  con- 
veyance was  to  depart.  A  good  solid  supper  of  pork, 
ham,  mutton,  beef,  venison,  etc.,  was  on  the  table,  and 
shortly  after  recruiting  the  inward  man  I  sought  repose 
— I  say  sought,  because  my  bedroom  was  partitioned  off 
from  the  billiard-room,  and  opened  by  a  door  innocent 
of  fastenings  into  a  backyard,  wherein  some  dusky  pigs 
fitfully  wandered  about  and  occasionally  poked  their 
snouts  even  into  the  chamber  I  occupied,  dogs  barked 
intermittently,  and  fowls  cackled;  and  between  the 
animals  outside,  the  human  ditto  within,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  start  was  fixed  for  one  a.m.,  the 
wooing  of  the  drowsy  god  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a 
mere  flirtation :  but  exhausted  nature  came  to  my  aid, 
and  I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  to  be  rudely  awakened  by  a 
sharp  knocking  at  the  door,  accompanied  by  the  magic 
words,  *  In  span,  inspan!' 

Some  wonderful  words  have  been  manufactured  in 
Southern  Africa,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  '  Inspan,' 
and  its  reverse,  *  Outspan ' — or  to  be  more  correct, 
'  Uitspan ' — simply  means  the  harnessing  or  yoking 
in  of  any  draught  animal  or  team,  and  the  imyoking. 
They  are  terms  of  Dutch  origin,  but  appear  to  be  uni- 
versally used  by  Britishers,  Boers,  and  Kaffirs.  There- 
fore the  *  Inspan '  notification  of  Kogers,  the  guard, 
shivered  into  airy  nothings  the  brilliant  dreams  of 
diamonds  and  colossal  fortunes  accumulated  by  a  visit 
to  AfiHica's  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  which  a  moment 
before  had  been  riveting  their  links  in  my  slumbering 
brain.  It  was  pitch-dark  outside  where  the  coach  and 
team  of  ten  horses  harnessed  two  and  two,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  the  gloom,  stood  waiting  to  receive  the 
passengers.     We  clambered  into  the  covered  waggon. 
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conBtructed  to  hold  fifteen,  three  abreast,  and  the  *  leader' 
having  gripped  the  reins,  and  the  '  driver '  his  long 
bamboo-handled  whip,  we  squared  ourselves  for  the 
start. 

'  You  can  bring  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  cannot 
make  Mm  drink,'  is  an  adage  as  ancient  as  it  is  familiar ; 
and  I  may  venture  to  add — ^you  can  multiply  him  by 
ten  and  *  inspan  '  him  in  a  Diamond  Fields  coach,  but 
you  can't  make  him  pull,  unless  his  mind  and  inclinations 
are  in  unison  with  yours.  So  we  sat  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  leaders'  heads  were 
being  dragged  off,  and  the  wheel-horses'  ribs  driven  in, 
and  the  centre  of  the  team  grievously  assaulted,  to  a 
running  accompaniment  of  oaths,  ejaculations,  inter- 
jections, English,  Dutch,  and  Kaffir,  until  a  sudden 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  equines,  and  away 
they  flew  at  a  hand-gallop,  bumping  along  an  apology 
for  a  road,  amidst  a  darkness  so  impenetrable  that  we 
sat  still  and  prepared  to  be  capsized  with  perfect  resigna- 
tion and  equanimity  of  spirit. 

Day  soon  broke  and  showed  the  boundless  '  Veld  '  of 
South  Afirica,  and  on  either  side  of  the  sandy  track 
which  did  duty  for  a  road  spread  miles  of  '  Karoo ' 
flats,  with  chains  of  table-topped  and  conical  hills,  all 
of  which  bear  such  a  family  resemblance  one  to  the 
other,  that  to  see  one  is  to  see  all.  Coach-travelling  in 
South  Afiica,  with  fine  weather  and  agreeable  company, 
is  a  tolerably  enjoyable  system  of  moving  fi'om  place 
to  place.  The  land  innocent  of  enclosure  stretches  on 
either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  except  where 
now  and  then,  at  distances  of  sometimes  ten  and  fifteen 
miles  one  fi'om  the  other,  you  come  on  a  few  patches 
indifferently  fenced  or  walled  in  near  a  Boer's  farmhouse, 
which  with  its  orchard,  and  perhaps  a  clump  of  willow 
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or  blue  gum-trees,  seems  a  green  oasis  in  the  spacious 
'  Veld '  of  the  parched  *  Karoo/ 

The  landscape  looks  barren  enough,  covered  as  the 
sandy  soil  is  with  dried  clumps  of  herbs  like  the  sage- 
brush of  some  of  the  American  prairies,  while  the  crops  of 
stones  flourishing  on  the  mountain- sides  do  not  suggest 
vegetation  of  a  profitable  kind.  It  is  remarkable  how 
well  sheep  and  oxen  seem  to  thrive  on  this  Karoo  bush, 
fetten,  grow  hardy,,  and  roam  at  their  sweet  will  over 
pastures  not  measured  by  acres  but  square  miles  in 
extent ;  pastures  which  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
are  brilHant  with  variegated  colour,  when  the  *  Veld ' 
flowers  in  countless  numbers  burst  into  bloom,  and 
substitute  for  their  lack  of  perfume  the  richness  of  their 
variegated  hues. 

As  the  day  wears  on  and  the  summer  sun  rises,  a 
grateful  feeling  of  thanks  is  directed  to  the  white  roof 
of  our  coach,  the  window- sails  are  pulled  down,  and 
the  light  breeze  which  generally  plays  over  the  rolling 
'  Veld '  is  more  than  welcome.  Far  off  the  eye  sees 
possibly  a  cool  lake,  studded  with  islets,  a  long,  low- 
lying  promontory  running  out  from  the  land;  castles 
and  crumbling  walls  are  set  upon  its  banks,  whilst 
mountain-ridges,  conical,  flat,  or  rugged,  form  the 
background.  It  is  so  real  and  so  apparent  at  first 
sight  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  is  merely  the 
refi-action  of  rays  of  light  passing  through  air  of 
different  density,  and  commonly  known  as  the  '  mirage,' 
and  I  know  of  no  place  where  mirages  can  be  seen 
more  constantly  than  on  the  '  Veld '  of  South  Africa. 
While  gazing  at  the  curious  forms  the  mirage  presents, 
a  moving  mass  of  silver  probably  meets  the  eye — a 
drove  of  springboks,  then-  white-striped  sides  gUttering 
in  the  sim,  startled  firom  their  tranquil  grazing  by  the 
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approach  of  our  waggon,  go  bounding  along,  and  cross 
the  road  five  or  six  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us.  He  is  a 
smart  hound  that  can  run  down  the  South  African 
antelope  when  he  stretches  himself  and  means  to  go. 
He  is  playful  at  first,  and  bounds  up  five  or  six  feet 
high  in  erratic  jumps  as  he  scuds  away  ;  but  when  he 
lays  himself  down  to  his  work,  and  fairly  settles 
himself  to  it,  he  does  not  give  you  many  seconds  to 
say  *  good-bye '  to  the  white  tip  of  his  tail,  as  he  dis- 
appears into  distance,  annihilating  time  and  space  by 
his  fleetness  and  alacrity  of  movement. 

*  Lots  of  finiit  in  the  orchard,  and  the  old  Baas  says 
you  can  help  yourselves,'  says  Rogers  the  guard,  in  his 
most  cheery  tones  when  we  *  outspanned '  for  dinner 
(save  the  mark)  at  an  old  Boer's  house  ;  so  we  clenched 
the  invitation  by  a  raid  on  his  peaches,  and  returned  to 
the  waggon  with  an  ample  supply.  Dinner  at  a  Dutch 
farmhouse,  en  route  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  is  a  delightful 
simplicity,  consisting  chiefly  of '  schaap  fleish' — (mutton) 
— eggs,  brown-bread,  and  cofiee,  the  latter  generally 
very  bad,  and  contammg  a  larger  proportion  of  warm 
water  than  any  other  ingredient. 

The  coaches  have  a  series  of  houses  of  call  on  the 
road,  where  passengers  can  refresh,  but  it  is  a  mark  of 
fevour  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  to  supply  these 
wants;  he  does  it  seemingly  under  compulsion,  and 
would  just  as  soon  the  custom  were  carried  elsewhere. 
At  one  of  these  houses,  as  soon  as  we  arrived  the  old 
*  Baas  '  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  and  steadfastly 
refiised  to  see  or  speak  to  any  of  our  party,  which 
contained  a  number  of  Colonial  and  Dutch-speakuig 
persons. 

The  close  of  our  first  day's  coaching  brought  us  to 
Murray sburg,  a  very  small  town;  and  immediately  after 
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supper  we  turned  in,  twenty  hours'  almost  continuous 
road-travelling  having  rendered  rest  in  a  bed  rather  a 
luxury,  and  a  prospective  early  start  at  four  in  the 
morning  being  before  us,  no  time  was  lost  in  securing 
slumber.  The  indefatigable  Rogers,  our  guard  and 
general  adviser,  kept  his  party  up  to  time,  and  told 
us  a  story  of  how  as  he  lay  in  the  coach,  watching  and 
warding  our  baggage,  and  a  strong  box  of  bullion  for 
the  Standard  Bank  at  Kimberley,  he  found  a  Kaffir 
loafing  around  in  the  darkness ;  of  how  he  challenged 
him,  and  how  he,  the  Kaffir,  did  wander  away  with 
stealthy  step  and  accelerated  motion,  as  the  quick  sharp 
cocking  of  a  revolver  fell  upon  his  listening  ear ;  and  we 
felt  unutterable  things,  and  our  untra veiled  hearts  welled 
up  in  thankfulness  to  our  protector,  and  we  should 
probably  have  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  or  other 
appropriate  testimonial,  had  it  not  been  subsequently 
discovered  that  the  midnight  marauder  was  none  other 
than  a  straying  ass,  who  was  cultivating  a  nocturnal 
acquaintance  with  the  waggon-wheels  in  the  hope  of 
relieving  an  irritation  of  the  skin  firom  which  he  was 
temporarily  suffering.  Twelve  o'clock,  and  Richmond, 
and  here  we  dine — an  early  hour,  but  to  people  up 
firom  four  in  the  morning,  with  an  apology  for  a  break- 
&st  at  a  Boer's  house  at  eight  o'clock,  not  a  bit  too 
soon ;  and  while  here  we  met  a  party  of  travellers  from 
the  Diamond  Fields  journeying  to  the  Cape.  Half-past 
one,  inspan.  OflT  we  went  again,  and  at  8.15  arrived  at 
the  little  village  of  Hanover,  where  we  remained  till  five 
the  next  morning.  At  midday  we  reached  Philipstown, 
a  small  place,  exceedingly  Dutch;  three-fourths  of  its 
houses  owned  by  Boer  farmers  living  miles  away,  and 
only  occupied  by  them  on  the  Sundays,  when  Divine 
service  is  held ;  or  at  '  Naacbmaal,'  a  religious  festival 
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occurring  about  once  every  three  months.  We  dined  here 
— I  say  dined,  because  it  was  our  second  meal — and  we 
understood  our  next  would-be  *  supper/  that  being  the 
colonial  term  for  the  third  or  last  meal  of  the  day ;  but  the 
hotel  and  its  accommodation  were  not  only  primitive  in 
arrangements,  but  positively  disagreeable  and  unplea- 
sant. However,  our  stay  was  fortunately  brief,  and 
after  a  severe  day  of  trial  to  temper  and  body — the 
latter  occasioned  by  a  warm  wind,  like  the  breathing  of 
an  incipient  furnace— we  cried  a  halt  at  a  Boer's  house 
just  as  our  watches  showed  the  tenth  hour,  having  done 
seventeen  hours'  hard  travel  from  the  time  we  started  in 
the  morning.  Now  a  Dutch  Boer  is  a  peculiar  mortal, 
and  he  is  an  early-to-bed  man,  and  having  got  there 
takes  a  good  deal  of  wakening  up ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out attacking  all  the  doors,  back  and  front,  and  a  rattling 
fusilade  upon  the  window- shutters,  that  our  object  was 
achieved,  and  the  *Baas*  put  in  an  appearance.  A 
couple  of  beds  only  to  be  had,  one  of  which  was  allotted 
to  me,  and  the  other  to  a  doctor  of  our  party,  who,  as  a 
pain  and  ache  killer,  was  deemed  of  special  importance. 
The  rest  of  the  party  slept  where  they  could ;  but  South 
Africa  possesses  a  climate  where  sleeping  out  of  doors 
at  almost  any  season  is  not  attended  by  the  baneful 
results  of  such  an  experiment  in  other  climes,  so  they  all 
came  up  smiling  when,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  *  moved  on  '  again.  At  eight  o'clock  we  sighted  the 
Free  State,  and  its' border  line,  the  Orange  river,  which 
we  crossed,  waggon,  team,  etc.,  on  a  pontoon,  and 
shortly  stood  upon  the  soil  of  the  little  African  Kepublic. 
An  hotel,  kept  by  an  Englishman  with  an  immistakable 
cockney  accent,  aflForded  a  very  fair  breakfast  of  eggs, 
goat-flesh,  chops,  Bass,  etc.,  and  we  went  upon  our 
way  inwardly  more  comfortable. 
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Another  long  day's  travel  brought  us,  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  to  the  Modder  river — and  Mrs.  Barry's  hotel. 
Now  I  don't  want  to  reflect  upon  the  good  lady's 
hostelry,  because  she  is  a  very  big  woman  ;  in  fiict,  it  is 
a  good  '  trekk '  to  go  fairly  round  her,  and  I  fancy  she 
is  well  able  to  hold  her  own  against  most  people ;  but  I 
should  like  to  insinuate  gently  that  sleep  would  pro- 
bably be  quite  as  easily  secured  if  the  number  of 
occupants  of  the  beds  was  reduced  a  little — say  a  million 
or  two  to  commence,  so  as  not  to  make  the  change  too 
striking  in  the  beginning.  The  bedroom,  an  outside 
room,  too,  with  no  latch  to  the  glass  door — several 
panes  of  which  absent  without  leave ;  and  for  sleep 
conducers  the  river  rippling  and  brawling  close  at 
hand,  the  goats  roaming  about  aimlessly,  and  the  antici- 
pation of  some  hanger-on  about  the  premises  mistaking 
your  sleeping-apartment  for  his  own,  your  clothes  for 
his  clothes,  and  your  numerous  sleeping-partners  for  the 
occupants  of  his  place  of  rest.  No  matter,  a  night's  a 
night,  and  must  pass,  and  the  welcome  rays  of  the 
morning  at  five  o'clock  put  an  end  to  our  misery, 
and  we  bade  good-bye  to  our  buxom  hostess,  her  hotel, 
its  beds,  and  other  attractions.  We  crossed  the  Mod 
river,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  after  a  severe  struggle 
with  our  span  of  mules,  who  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the 
drift,  and  required  a  good  deal  of  conciliation  in  the 
shape  of  whips  and  thongs  before  they  arrived  at  a 
unanimous  conclusion  to  go  forward. 

Towards  twelve  o'clock  we  sighted  a  long,  low  string 
of  what  appeared  to  be  tin  houses  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  a  sheet  of  water  lying  to  the  right,  and  the  knowing 
ones  said,  *  There's  the  Pan  ;^  and  we  guessed  that  the 
outlying  suburb  of  Kimberley  was  in  view,  and  in  a 
little  time  we  should  enter  the  mining  world,  where 
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priceless  gems  rewarded  with  their  brilUance  the  industry 
of  the  workers  and  toilers  in  heat  and  dust  in  the  centre 
of  a  comparative  desert.  We  rattled  through  Du  Toits 
Pan,  and  sped  away  upon  a  red  sandy  track  to  Blimberley. 
A  couple  of  bullock- carcases  perfumed  the  air ;  a  crowd 
of  stores,  iron  houses,  churches,  met  the  view ;  clouds  of 
dust  everywhere ;  a  bustling,  business-like  look  about  the 
people;  heat  and  thirst  its  general  surroundings;  ox- 
teams,  piles  of  merchandise,  brisk  market,  and  loads  of 
produce — all  told  as  plain  as  words  could  speak  that  we 
had  pierced  the  centre  of  Afiica's  Land  of  Diamonds. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS — ^THE  STORY  OF  THEIR  DISCOVERY — HISTORICAL 
RETROSPECT— SOCIAL  LIFE— A  DAY  IN  KIMBERLEY. 

How  shall  I  describe  Kimberley,  the  capital  of  South 
Africa's  Diamond  Fields,  so  that  readers  afar  off  can 
form  some  appropriate  notion  of  the  conglomeration  of 
peoples,  dweUings,  institutions,  and  industries  that  form 
its  curious  entity?  How  can  I  make  that  dainty 
beauty,  upon  whose  snow-white  hand  gems  in  rose  or 
brilliant  cutting  are  sparkling  and  glinting  forth  varied 
beams,  understand  that  these  very  gems  are  the  out- 
comes of  dust,  dirt,  oppressive  heat,  intense  cold, 
hard  labour,  horse-power,  steam-machinery,  engineering 
skill,  scientific  calculation,  and  the  hundred  other  points 
of  mterest  grouped  around  those  basm-like  excavations 
known  as  '  Kunberley,' '  Old  De  Beer's,' '  Du  Toits  Pan,' 
and  '  Bultfontein ;'  for  such  are  the  titles  respectively  of 
the  diamond  mines  situated  in  what  imtil  recently  was 
known  as  Griqualand  West. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  convey  by  means  of 
description  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Diamond  Fields  to 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  European  reader,  whose  surround- 
ings are  totally  at  variance  with  those  of  *  the  Camp,' 
as  it  is  still  occasionally  called.  One  thing  strikes  the 
visitor,  and  it  is  the  business-like  aspect  of  men  and 
things ;  and  it  is  not  hard  to  realize  the  truth  of  what 
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you  will  probably  be  told  before  you  are  many  hours  on 
South  Afiican  soil,  or  many  minutes  in  its  Diamond 
Fields,  that  the  discovery  of  the  precious  stones  gal- 
vanized the  whole  of  the  country  into  life,  and  changed, 
as  with  a  magician's  wand,  a  general  monetary  depres- 
sion and  imminent  bankruptcy  into  a  still  more  general 
affluence  and  financial  recovery.  Yet  eo  it  was.  The 
year  1867  was  one  to  be  well  remembered  by  South 
Afiican  people :  a  year  of  extreme  dearth,  when  rains 
were  few,  even  famine  stalked  abroad,  and  money 
difficulties  stared  farmer  and  trader  alike  in  the  face; 
no  loophole  of  escape  presented  itself,  no  means  of 
warding  off  or  averting  even  temporarily  the  blow 
which  was  impending  over  the  fortunes  of  the  country. 
In  this  hour,  when  the  clouds  of  South  Afiica's 
horizon  had  assumed  their  darkest  hues,  a  gleam  of 
light  penetrated  their  depths,  dispelling  the  gloom  and 
opening  up  a  brilliant  vista  of  future  prosperity — ^it  was 
the  discovery  of  the  first  diamond  ;  and  this  is  how  it 
came  about.  A  little  child  was  playing  ^jack-stone,'  or 
*  odd  and  even,'  or  other  infantile  game  wherein  pebbles 
are  used,  and  one  of  these  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
traveller  and  trader,  one  O'Reilly,  probably  a  foreigner, 
evidently  Portuguese  or  Spanish,  fi^om  the  name.  He 
offered  to  buy  it ;  was  tgld  he  could  have  it  for  some- 
thing less  than  nothing.  Was  conscientious,  and  again 
offered;  and  received  same  reply.  Cogitated,  and  proposed 
half  profits  in  event  of  surmise  as  to  value  being  correct. 
Result,  qualified  suggestion  closed  on  by  Niekerk,  fiither 
of  in&nt  prodigy  deprived  of  one  of  his  playthings. 
O'Reilly  took  the  stone  to  Colesberg,  said  it  was  a  dia- 
mond, and  was  laughed  at.  Tried  it  on  hotel  window,  and 
wrote  his  initials.  Scoffers  did  likewise  with  piece  of 
flint,  scoring  their  full  names,  and  generally  enjoying 
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themselves  at  the  diamond-believer's  faith.  O'Reilly 
took  medical  and  spiritual  advice ;  that  is,  he  consulted 
a  doctor  and  a  bishop  in  Grahamstown,  who,  having 
diagnosed  and  examined  the  stone,  pronounced  it  a 
diamond  of  22^  carats.  It  then  went  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary;  was  examined;  opinion  of  Medicus  and 
Clericus  endorsed ;  was  forwarded  to  Hunt  and  Roskell, 
and  valued  by  them  (the  Queen's  jewellers)  at  £500. 

Mr.  Niekerk,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  little 
boy  whose  luxurious  taste  for  high-class  amusements 
led  him  to  include  a  22  carat  diamond  amongst  his 
playthings,  now  started  on  a  trail;  he  remembered 
having  heard  of  a  native  in  the  vicinity,  a  witch-doctor, 
who  some  time  before  had  a  white  stone  resembling  a 
diamond  in  his  possession.  He  hunted  him  up  and  gave 
him,  it  is  said,  all  he  possessed  for  it.  It  turned  out  no 
bad  bargain,  for  he  sold  it  to  Messrs.  Lilienfeld,  of  Hope- 
town,  for  £11,200.  It  was  christened  by  them  *The 
Star  of  South  Africa,'  and  a  star  of  good  omen  it 
undoubtedly  was,  a  gem  of  the  first  water^  83  carats 
in  size;  and  after  being  exhibited  en  route  at  the 
various  towns  it  passed  through,  was  ultimately  pur- 
chased by  the  Countess  of  Dudley,  and  in  all  probability 
will  be  handed  down  as  an  historical  heirloom  of  that 
femily.  This  splendid  prize  sjirred  up  the  adventurous 
spirits  throughout  the  country,  and  speculation  was  rife 
as  to  where  the  diamonds  were  to  be  found.  The  enter- 
prising owners  of  property,  here,  there,  and  ever3rwhere, 
had  eminent  reasons  for  believing  that  their  particular 
patches  of  country  were  the  centres  of  diamondiferous 
deposits;  and  even  the  phlegmatic  Dutch  Boer  en- 
deavoured in  his  own  peculiar  way  to  persuade  the 
travellers  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  that  his  mealie- 
field  was  probably  the  outer  covering  of  an  Eldorado, 
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and  the  miserable  spruit,  with  dried-up  channel  which 
intersected  his  thousand  morgen  of  land,  hid  away  in  its 
mud-caked  banks  *  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Inde/ 

In  1870,  the  Vaal  river  became  a  central  object  of 
interest,  and  on  its  banks  camps  were  formed,  to  which 
names  were  given,  and  the  search  for  diamonds  was 
b^un  in  earnest.  Among  the  earliest  and  most 
successful  men  in  the  diamond-seeking  industry  was 
Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson,  one  of  the  parliamentary  represen- 
tatives of  Kimberley  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  and  his 
success  in  the  primary  stage  of  the  River  diggings 
proved  an  incitement  to  thousands  to  follow  his  example. 

As  a  curious  evidence  of  the  occasional  complete 
failure  of  scientific  calculation,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Harry 
Emmanuel,  of  London,  commissioned  a  geological  expert 
to  visit  and  report  on  the  formation,  etc.,  of  the  alleged 
diamondiferous  districts,  which  he  did,  and  emphatically 
pronounced  against  them,  and  stated  assuredly  that 
there  were  no  diamonds  in  the  country.  The  output  of 
diamonds  since  this  declaration  was  made  has  been  in 
value  something  over  twelve  millions  sterling — a  striking 
commentary  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Emmanuel's  repre- 
sentative. 

The  river  Vaal  must  have  presented  a  very  animated 
scene  in  the  early  days  of  diamond-digging ;  at  intervals 
of  miles,  small  canvas-covered  towns  were  gathered,  the 
ox-waggons  forming  the  house  and  home  of  many  a 
digger  and  his  household  gods,  which  he  had  carried 
with  him  on  long  ^  trekks '  fi*om,  perhaps,  some  distant 
parts  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  Free  State,  whilst 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  added  their  quota  to  the 
ciu*ious  human  element  there  assembled,  all  animated 
with  the  one  object,  the  desire  to  find  the  way  to  fortune 
by  the  quickest  route.      Klipdrift,  Pniel,  Hebron,  and 
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Robinson,  such  were  the  names  of  the  early  camps; 
whilst  new  rushes,  known  as  ^Gong  Gong/  'Union 
Kopje,'  *  Blue  Jacket,'  '  Forlorn  Hope,'  kept  the  enter- 
prismg  adventurers  ever  on  the  move. 

But  a  greater  surprise  was  yet  in  store,  namely,  the 
discovery,  at  the  close  of  1871,  of  what  were  known  as 
the  '  dry  diggings.'  Up  to  this  the  area  of  search  had 
been  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Vaal,  where, 
in  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  digging  population  were 
assembled ;  but  a  few  others,  principally  Dutch  Boers, 
delved  upon  a  couple  of  farms  some  twenty-five  miles 
away,  known  as  Du  Toits  Pan  and  Bultfontein.  Small 
diamonds  were  found  ;  opinions  were  finely  expressed 
that  it  would  not  pay ;  others  holding  opposite  ideas 
clung  on  to  the  work,  until  their  success  was  assured. 
Immediately  a  rush  took  place,  the  proprietor  of  the 
farm,  one  Van  Wyk,  vainly  strove  to  stem  the  tide  of 
diamond-seekers,  as  he  claimed  *  one-fourth '  of  the  finds. 
Thediggersinarough-and-ready  way  *jumped'the  claims, 
each  representing  some  thirty  feet  square  surface-ground, 
with  unlimited  depth,  for  which  they  offered  the  chagrined 
proprietor  seven-and-six  a  month  for  licenses,  a  sum  he 
unwillingly  accepted,  the  Free  State  Government,  in 
whose  territory  the  farm  lay,  declining  to  interfere. 

The  success  of  the  'jumping '  process  at  '  the  Pan,' 
as  it  is  now  familiarly  called,  led  to  a  similar  experi- 
ment being  carried  out  at  Bultfontein,  with,  after  a 
short  struggle,  an  equally  satisfactory  result  for  the 
diggers,  the  farm  being  thrown  open,  claims  established, 
and  licenses,  fees  and  charges  fixed.  Adjoining  pro- 
prietors now  began  to  dig,  with  the  result  that  another 
farm,  some  three  miles  distant,  the  property  of  a 
Mr.  De  Beer,  and  now  the  mine  known  as  '  Old  De 
Beer's,'  was  declared  diamondiferous  ;  and  shortly  after 
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a  prospecting  party  discovered  diamonds  upon  what 
was  called  the  Colesberg  Kopje,  subsequently  the  '  New 
Rush/  and  now  Kimberley,  the  richest  diamond  mine 
the  light  of  day  has  penetrated,  and  which,  with  its 
surroundings,  may  justly  be  included,  even  in  the 
present  day,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

We  are  admittedly  not  a  grasping  people,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  have 
such  naturally  paternal  instincts,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  curious  delving  multitude 
assembled  in  these  arid,  dried-up  places,  a  little  diplo- 
macy should  be  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  bring  these 
rich  additions  to  the  world's  wealth  under  the  aegis  of 
*  the  flag  which  braves,'  etc. 

Two  claimants  appeared  for  the  territory :  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  a  chief  of  the  Griquas,  Waterboer  by 
name.  This  latter  gentleman  ceded  his  rights  to  the 
British  Government,  and  as  his  claims  were  probably  of 
not  the  strongest  character,  their  relinquishment  was 
scarcely  a  bitter  pang  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
diplomatists  who  negotiated  the  cession  gave  the  worthy 
chief  sufficient  stimulant  to  make  him  a  Rum-and- 
Waterboer  for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life.  The 
little  Dutch  Republic,  however,  was  not  so  easily 
satisfied,  and  naturally  looked  with  regret  at  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  so  valuable  a  tract  of  territory  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  High  Commissioner's  proclamation  that  it 
would  be  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  be 
known  as  Griqualand  West,  they  remained  obdurate 
claimants  until  1876,  when,  acting  on  the  principle  of 
half  a  loaf  being  better  than  no  bread,  they  accepted  a 
money  solatium  of  £90,000,  and  relinquished  all  claims 
on  their  own  part,  their  'heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns.' 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Diamond  Fields  have  been 
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remarkable  :  the  stages  they  have  passed  through,  from 
their  early  days  of  rude  huts,  tents,  waggons,  sheds, 
etc.,  to  the  present  time,  when  handsome  bank  build- 
ings, hotels,  etc.,  of  brick  and  stone,  mth  some  pre- 
tensions to  architecture,  are  beginning  to  spring  up, 
would  require  not  only  the  pen  of  an  historian  to  detail, 
but  the  space  of  an  entire  volume  wherein  to  tell  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  could  some  of  the  digging- 
pioneers  who  left  during  the  time  of  the  chrysalis 
formation  of  '  the  Fields,'  return  to  see  the  very  busy 
bee  evolved  therefrom,  something  more  than  astonish- 
ment would  be  a  very  natural  feeling  on  their  part  when 
those  huge  excavations  were  pointed  out,  and  statistics 
added  whose  figures  are  as  enormous  as  they  are 
difficult  to  conceive.  What  would  be  the  sensations  of 
those  whose  recollection  of  diamond-digging  was 
associated  with  a  pick,  a  spade,  and  a  small  cradle, 
when  informed  that  there  is  steam  and  other  machinery 
around  these  mines  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
£2,000,000  in  value ;  that  the  claims  which  in  their 
day  were  ^jumped,'  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  ten 
shillings  per  month,  or  changed  hands  for  sums  var3dng 
from  next-to-nothing,  often  given  away,  were  sold  to 
bond'jide  purchasers  for  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
during  the  recent  formation  of  companies  were 
transferred  at  prices  up  to  as  much  as  £25,000  per 
claim  ? 

How  they  must  open  their  eyes  and  mentally  anathe- 
matize their  ill-luck  or  want  of  perseverance  when  told 
of  how  their  next-door  neighbour  in  claims,  and  who 
held  on  through  clouds  and  storms,  has  emerged  in  the 
light  of  success  and  basks  m  the  sunshine  of  riches ! 
And  how  astonished  must  they  feel,  whose  remembrance 
of  existence  was  a  wretched  insufficiency  of  food  at 
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&buIous  prices,  a  swamped-out  tent  or  comfortless 
bullock-waggon  as  a  place  of  abode,  when  they  leam 
that  there  is  now  a  morning  market  second  to  none 
in  South  Africa;  that  there  are  hotels,  handsome 
stores,  residential  villas,  and  clubs  where  obnoxious 
members  are  duly  pilled,  and  whose  kitchen-garden 
supply  of  black  beans  is  neither  limited  nor  un- 
pronounced  in  colour!  Surely  must  they  disbelieve 
the  ears  they  hear  with,  or  the  tongues  which  tell  them 
that  the  sales  of  market -produce  alone  represent 
£300,000  or  £400,000  per  annum;  that  merchandise 
to  the  extent  of  25,000  tons  in  weight,  and  £2,000,000 
or  £3,000,000  in  value,  has  been  imported  by  the 
Diamond  Fields  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  this  vast  quantity 
of  material  carried  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  poorest 
apologies  for  roads,  dragged  through  rivers,  pulled  over 
mountains,  between  passes,  kloofs,  crossing  plains  of  arid 
Karoo,  waterless  and  treeless;  the  oxen  dying  in  the 
yoke,  and  marking  with  their  bleaching  bones  the 
track  to  the  Golconda  of  South  Afiica !  (Five  hundred 
skeletons  of  bullocks  have  been  counted  between  Hope- 
town  and  Kimberley,  a  distance  of  little  over  100  miles.) 
How  those  eyes  would  be  blinded,  which  in  the  early 
days  regarded  an  oil-lamp  as  brilliancy  itself,  and  to 
whom  a  Boer  *  kerse,'  or  candle,  was  an  eflPulgent  beam, 
if  taken  to  the  brink  of  the  open  basin  of  Kimberley 
Mine,  and  treated  to  a  view  of  the  electric  light,  the 
swarthy  forms  of  the  dark  Kaffirs  throwing  the  blackest 
of  shadows  where  their  figures  intercept  its  intense 
bright  rays,  as  long  after  nightfall  with  pick  and  spade 
they  continue  to  load  up  those  giant  buckets  it  will  be 
the  immediate  duty  of  powerful  steam-engines  to  haul 
to  the  brink  of  the  yawning  pit !  A  veritable  El  Dorado 
it  has  certainly  proved  to  many ;  but  the  early  digger 
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only  paved  the  way  for  the  shrewd  capitalist  and  busi- 
ness man,  who  brought  with  him  all  the  successful 
elements  of  tact,  superior  information,  the  assistance  of 
machinery;  and  who,  with  his  Stock  Exchange  ideas 
and  general  financial  knowledge,  directs  everything 
from  his  little  office,  and  does  his  digging  by  the 
proxies  of  overseers,  Kaffir  labourers,  steam  navvies, 
and  horse-power. 

Kimberley — and  in  speaking  of  it  let  it  be  miderstood 
I  am  dealing  with  a  general  description  also  of  Du  Toits 
Pan  and  Bultfontein — is  built  almost  entirely  of  galva- 
nised iron,  that  material  having  been  found  the  most 
portable  and  useful  in  constructing  dwelling-places  in  a 
semi-desert,  where  everything,  even  the  necessaries  of 
life,  has  to  be  conveyed  by  bullock-waggon  or  mule- 
trains  a  distance  of  between  300  and  400  miles.  More 
recently  bricks  are  being  used,  and  in  some  cases  stone 
has  been  brought  into  service;  the  former  are  manu- 
factured by  an  enterprising  company,  who,  if  I  mistake 
not,  charge  the  handsome  price  of  £16  per  thousand 
for  their  wares.  I  am  prepared  to  believe  they  are 
Israelites,  and  may  be  required  to  manufacture  their 
bricks  without  straw,  but  they  certainly  cannot  at  the 
price  be  considered  to  do  so  without  profit.  The  town 
is  irregularly  built,  not  having  been  laid  out,  and 
retains  somewhat  of  the  general  jumble  that  must  have 
obtained  when  every  man  selected  whatever  place  he 
could  to  pitch  his  tent.  After  dark,  without  a  good 
knowledge  of  your  location  and  a  fiiir  idea  of  astronomy 
to  guide  you,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  pilot  your  way 
through  the  ramifications  of  the  partially,  and  some- 
times wholly  unpaved  thoroughfares  of  the  municipality 
— for  municipality  it  is,  and  boasts  a  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration ;  the  former  a  jolly  good  fellow,  an  Irishman, 
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with  the  name  of  an  English  county,  Cornwall;  and 
the  latter  equally  good  fellows,  a  term  which  can  be 
applied  generally  to  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  Kimberleyites,  and  especially  to  those  who  have 
been  resident  long  enough  abroad  to  forget  any  narrow- 
minded  prejudices  they  may  have  brought  with  them 
from  home. 

It  certainly  has  no  claims  to  beauty,  and  its  comforts 
are — ^well,  only  to  be  balanced  by  its  pecuniary  profits. 
Space  and  building  materials  are  valuable,  and  conse- 
quently offices  and  houses  are  small,  and  in  summer 
hot,  and  in  windy  weather  dusty.  It  has  been  not  in- 
aptly styled  ^  The  city  of  iron  dust-bins ;'  and  it  is  need- 
less to  state  that  a  dust-storm  there,  with  so  much 
material  to  feed  it  from  the  mining  debris^  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  smiled  at  serenely,  for  it  comes  in  whirl- 
winds and  penetrates  everywhere,  rendering  the  pedes- 
trian in  a  few  minutes  as  white  as  the  dusty  miller  of 
the  song,  and  stopping  the  apertures  of  nose,  eyes,  and 
ears  with  small  banks  of  sand. 

A  cheerful  peculiarity  of  the  galvanised  iron  roof 
in  summer  is  that  it  secures  as  much  heat  during  the 
day  as  lasts  it  half  through  the  night,  and  should  your 
bedroom  window  and  door  be  on  the  same  wall  as  were 
mine  at  the  hotel  where  I  sojourned,  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  to  walk  about  the  yard  in  your  lightest  of 
garments  until  such  time  as  the  falling  temperature  of 
your  apartment  will  permit  repose.  I  tried  cold  baths 
of  half-hour  duration  taken  externally,  and  tumblers  of 
cold  water  taken  internally,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and 
until  that  relentless  roof  cooled  off,  I  moved  a  noctum- 
ally  perturbed  spirit  about  the  circumscribed  area  of  the 
hotel-yard,  whose  odour  was  anything  but  that  of 
flowers — the  perfume  of  one  particular  spot,  where  the 
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larder  of  a  large  sow  and  her  diminutive  litter  was  care- 
ftdly  preserved,  proving  a  serious  shock  to  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  I  had  to  fall  back  on  a  box  of  Ozonizer, 
which  my  good  friend  the  junior  Rimmel  thoughtfully 
handed  me  when  I  bade  him  a  kmd  good-bye  ere  leaving 
for  Afric's  shores. 

There  is  plenty  of  social  life  in  the  Diamond  Fields, 
albeit  the  men  are  getting  far  too  respectable  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  civilization 
exhibited  itself  one  day  during  my  sojourn  in  the  shape 
of  a  black-silk  hat  and  buttoned-up  frock-coat.  I  had 
already  found  it  hard  to  realize  that  I  was  in  the 
company  of  diamond-diggers  when  conversing  with  the 
well-turned-out  City  and  Stock-Exchange-looking 
mortals  around ;  but  I  confess  that  black-silk  *  tile,' 
with  an  African  sun  at  124°  blazing  down  upon  it, 
suggested  associations  still  more  completely  foreign  to  all 
my  preconceived  ideas  of  diamond- seekers  and  seeking. 

There  is  certainly  a  pronounced  absence  of  a  ^  devil- 
may-care  '  manner,  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
in  a  community  thus  formed  and  surrounded ;  rowdyism 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence ;  and  I  must  add,  as  far  as 
my  personal  observation  led  me  to  form  an  opinion, 
cases  of  drunkenness  were  few,  and  generally  of  a  mild 
form.  There  is  a  fair  consumption  of  liquors ;  the  heat 
and  the  dust  are  both  factors  in  producing  thirst,  and 
brandies  and  sodas  are  demanded  and  supplied,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  *  split '  costs  the  consumers  the  respectable 
sum  of  half-a-crown.  Everything  is  dear  in  Kimberley; 
transport  varies  in  price  from  fifteen  shillings  per 
hundredweight  to  as  much  as  forty  shillings,  and  the 
trader  and  merchant  has  to  add  this  to  his  marked 
prices  when  calculating  his  profits.  It  will  be  easily 
seen   that   the   advent  of  the  railway   will   be  little 
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gain  to  him,  as  he  will  have  no  excuse  for  the  ex- 
cessive prices  he  asks,  which  the  embargo  of  transport- 
dues  entitles  him  to  claim.  Prices  were  ruling  down- 
wards, however,  before  I  left  Eomberley ;  and  in  drapery 
and  other  retail  businesses,  competition  was  having  the 
beneficial  effect  of  lowering  the  general  charges,  and  in 
some  particular  instances  almost  assimilating  them  with 
those  of  Cape  Town. 

Hotels  and  churches  are  becoming  numerous,  canteens 
are  znnumerable;  drapery  stores  with  plate-glass  window 
and  reflector  lamps  are  well  represented;  of  music  ware- 
houses there  are  several,  and  the  jingle  of  pianos  is  to 
be  heard  everywhere.  Diamond-dealers,  with  their  little 
scales  and  weights,  look  demiu-ely  out  fi*om  their 
diminutive  offices ;  stock  and  share  brokers  dodge  about, 
and  are  equally  ready  to  close  a  transaction  or  consume 
a  drink ;  Zulu  policemen,  in  all  the  glory  of  French  k^pis 
and  blue  coats,  patrol  the  dusty  streets ;  covered  carts 
ply  for  hire,  or  dash  wildly  along,  with  the  flags  of  the 
rival  auctioneers  attached  to  them ;  horses  for  sale  are 
led  about,  little  banners  affixed  to  their  heads ;  news- 
papers (there  are  three  or  four  of  them)  are  hawked 
around ;  a  man  opens  a  snuff-box,  you  extend  your  hand 
to  take  a  pinch  and  find  it  fiill  of  rude  crystals ;  he  tells 
you  they  are  the  last  *  wash-up/  and  worth  perhaps  a 
£1000  or  more.  You  walk  towards  evening  to  the 
edge  of  the  mine — ^the  sun  is  sinking — ^it  goes  down ;  a 
bell  rings  loudly,  and  like  ants  fi*om  an  up-turned  hive 
aiscend  the  Kaffir  ^  boys,'  their  day's  work  concluded ; 
they  straggle  up  in  living  strings,  clad  in  the  most 
motley  garb  that  mind  can  well  conceive ;  carelessly 
and  cheerily  they  come,  as  though  the  prolonged  day's 
work  was  nothing;  their  steps  accelerate  as — pish! 
bang ! — the  detonation  of  a  dynamite  charge  reverberates 
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around  the  basin,  clouds  of  dirt  and  stones  are  sent 
skying  into  the  air,  debris  or  reef  Mis  inwards ;  another 
report — another — ^yet  another :  'tis  the  roar  of  a  bombard- 
ment, a  bombardment  where  the  spoils  of  capture  are 
glinting  diamonds,  and  the  prisoner  of  war  to  be  en- 
chained the  goddess  Fortune. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS  (CONTINUED)— KIMBERLEY  MINE — BUSINESS 
CHARACTERISTICS — AMUSEMENTS— WITH  THE  *  SHOW  ' — A  VISIT 
TO  THE  GAOL— ILLICIT  DIAMOND  BUYING— THE  START  FOR  THE 
ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

A  WONDERFUL  pit  is  the  Kimberley  mine — in  some  places 
from  300  to  400  yards  wide,  350  feet  deep,  probably 
1,400  yards  in  circumference — and  in  its  depths,  and  on 
its  uneven  sides,  with  pick  and  shovel,  the  work  goes 
steadily  on  of  deepening  and  expanding  its  cavity.  It 
has  taken  nine  years  of  labour  to  reach  the  present 
depth ;  and  below  the  bottom  sur&ce  a  shaft  has  been 
sunk  160  feet,  and  diamondiferous  ground  still  dis- 
covered. Three  or  four  thousand  Kaffirs  of  all  varieties 
and  branches  of  the  native  African  races,  and  clad  in  all 
kinds  of  eccentric  clothing,  the  cast-off  tunics  of  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  British  army  forming  especially 
popular  and  fashionable  garments,  are  to  be  seen  at 
points  of  vantage  digging,  dehdng,  and  filling  up  with 
the  precious  *  blue  ground '  huge  iron  buckets,  each  big 
enough  to  hold  three  or  four  ftiU-grown  men,  and  which, 
when  completely  laden,  are  drawn  up  by  powerful 
steam-engines.  These  buckets  run  up  a  wire  rope  with 
a  steadiness  and  celerity  that  surprises  the  new-comer, 
who  receives  a  decided  shock  as  he  sees  their  contents 
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suddenly  toppled  over  on  reaching  the  goal  above.  He 
feels  somewhat  reassured  on  learning  that  the  curious 
structure  into  which  the  precious  *  ground '  has  been 
summarily  ejected  is  its  receiver,  and  from  thence  *  a 
Scotch  cart '  will  convey  it  to  the  *  floors,'  where  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  exposure  to  the  air  will  sufficiently 
dessicate  it  to  enable  it  to  undergo  the  further  process 
of  washing,  with  the  results  of  a  triple  sieve  of  stones  at 
the  bottom,  in  which  large,  medium,  and  small  sized 
diamonds  are  respectively  found.  The  contents  of  the 
sieves  are  turned  out  on  a  wooden  table,  and  you  go  to 
work  to  pick  out  the  gems.  The  big  ones  don't  give 
you  much  trouble,  but  the  smaller  ones  take  more 
searching  for ;  and  it  is  rather  a  fascinating  employment, 
especially  if  you  are  an  interested  claim-holder,  to  keep 
turning  with  a  common  dinner-knife  the  rubies  and 
garnets,  as  the  bulk  of  the  stones  in  this  residuum  are 
called,  and  every  now  and  then  disclosing  a  white  morsel 
like  a  piece  of  crystal,  but  which  closer  inspection  tells 
you  is  a  diamond. 

Accepting  the  invitation  of  a  wealthy  claim-holder  to 
assist  at  sorting  a  *  wash-up,'  I  accompanied  him  to 
where  a  circular  tank  containing  a  very  muddy  liquid 
was  being  'puddled'  by  steam-machinery.  An  iron 
trap- door  was  unlocked,  and  from  its  depths  three  sieves 
were  taken,  each  containing  its  quantimi  of  deposit  from 
the  washing-tank.  In  searching  for  the  gems  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  discover  one,  apparently  of  con- 
siderable value,  which  had  accidentally  fallen  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  esprit^  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  new  worker,  I  triumphantly  handed  it  to 
the  proprietor,  to  be  told  that  it  was  only  '  bort,'  a  com- 
paratively valueless  species  of  crystal  used  in  the  polish- 
ing processes  by  lapidaries. 
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This  sorting  is  generally  supervised  by  a  proprietor, 
or,  where  the  ground  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  by 
the  manager;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  an  unlimited 
responsibility  rests  with  the  sorter.  In  my  unsophisti- 
cated fimcy,  before  it  was  my  privilege  to  witness 
diamond-mining  in  reality,  I  had  conjured  up  sparkling 
gems,  stalactites  of  crystals,  caverns  where  all  was  light 
and  beauty,  as  the  natural  associations  of  such  an  in- 
dustry; and  in  lieu  of  these  I  lived  to  learn  that 
dust,  dirt,  watery  mud,  stones,  rocks,  d&rris^  and  ugly 
lumps  of  earth  called  claims,  with  a  fierce  heat  in 
summer  and  piercing  cold  in  winter,  were  in  reality  its 
general  surroundings. 

The  wearing  of  diamonds  is  certainly  a  very  orna- 
mental matter,  but  the  getting  of  them  is  a  truly  unsen- 
timental one. 

Business  enterprise  is  really  great  in  Kimberley,  and 
proportionately,  I  should  say,  it  enjoys  a  larger  trade 
than  any  other  town  in  South  Africa.  The  morning 
market  is  quite  an  animated  spectacle — the  entire  square 
covered  with  ox- waggons  laden  with  wood  or  produce, 
chiefly  brought  in  by  Boers  and  British  farmers.  Every- 
thing is  sold  by  auction  by  the  market-master,  and  royal 
prices  are  sometimes  obtained,  when  a  dearth  of  any 
given  species  of  market  supply  prevails.  The  ordinary 
price  of  a  cabbage  is  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.,  or  a  *  dollar,'  as 
the  latter  amount  is  colonially  called;  and  there  are 
men  in  Kimberley  who  will  tell  you  that  in  the  old 
days  they  have  known  as  much  as  15s.  and  £1  to  be 
given  for  such  a  vegetable,  while  a  cauliflower  has 
reached  the  fancy  price  of  27s.  6d.  Wood  is  increasing 
in  price — a  comparatively  treeless  country,  and  the 
great  demand  for  fuel,  owing  to   the  introduction  of 
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steam-power  on  *  the  Fields,!  is  the  reason  of  this — and  I 
have  seen  £30  given  for  an  ox- waggon  load  of  timber 
weighing  about  7,000  or  8,000  lb.  Should  coal- 
prospecting  in  the  vicinity  prove  successful,  it  will  be 
an  undoubted  boon  to  the  companies  and  claim-holders 
working  in  the  diamond  mines.  The  Boers  bring  in 
vegetables,  karosses,  mealies  (maize) ;  and  in  the 
summer,  fruit;  and  have  a  market  for  their  produce 
which  ought,  if  anything  can,  to  instil  an  agricultural 
feeling  of  industry  into  their  slow-going  natures.  A 
wonderfully  pious  mortal  is  the  Dutch  Boer;  and, 
apropos  of  the  Kimberley  market,  a  personal  anecdote  I 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  introduce  to  the  reader  on 
the  authority  of  the  Diamond  Fields  Advertiser^  whose 
editor  tells  the  story  in  this  wise : 

*  A  country  Dutchman  and  a  town  Dutchman  were 
standing  on  the  market  the  other  morning  when  the 
former  inquired  :  "  What  large  bills  are  those  on  the 
walls  ?"  The  latter  replied,  "  They  are  the  notices  of 
*  Duval,'  and  Kimberley  people  go  and  see  him  every 
night."  The  coimtryman  expressed  his  abhorrence 
of  *  de  duivelj^  and  declared  he  would  not  witness  his 
Satanic  majesty's  play.  The  townsman  then  explained 
himself,  but  unfortunately  added  a  description  of  the 
sudden  metamorphoses  effected  by  the  artiste.  The 
countryman  then  put  down  his  foot  and  raised  his  hand, 
declaring  :  "  Nu  veet  ik  dat  nij  der  duivd  is ;  mijn  Bijbel 
zeg  net  so  van  hem.  Ik  zal  nooit  gaan  om  zu  een  ding  te 
zien."  A  free  translation  of  which  is  :  *'  Now  I  know 
he  is  the  devil ;  my  Bible  speaks  of  him  just  so.  I 
will  never  go  to  see  such  a  thing. "  ' 

The  Boer  is  not  as  a  rule  a  patron  of  amusements, 
as  he  does  not  care  to  spend  more  cash  than  he  can 
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help ;  but  on  many  subsequent  occasions  I  had  large 
numbers  of  non-English-speaking  Dutchmen,  their 
'  vrouws '  and  their  '  kinderen,'  amongst  my  audiences, 
as  my  experiences  'with  a  show  through  Southern 
Africa'  led  me  into  more  remote  and  less-advanced 
centres  than  those  of  money-making,  diamond-seeking 
Griqualand  West. 

A  prominent  place  in  the  description  of  Kimberley 
business-life  must  be  filled  by  its  auctioneers  and  their 
announcements ;  and  were  it  not  that  Pythagoras 
confined  his  theories  of  transmigration  from  the  human 
to  the  lesser  animals,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
soul  of  the  great  '  Robins '  had  found  a  congenial  home 
in  the  bodies  of  these  Diamond-Fields  knights  of  the 
hammer.  The  principal  members  of  the  'going !  going ! 
gone!'  fraternity  are  Rothschild  and  Goodchild  respec- 
tively, and  who,  as  their  names  denote,  are  *  childlike 
and  bland  '  in  their  demeanour,  and  the  individual  who 
intends  to  instruct  these  two  gentlemen  upon  any 
point  connected  with  their  business  that  they  are  not 
already  acquainted  with,  will  set  himself  a  somewhat 
superfluous  task  and  necessitate  his  cultivation  of  par- 
ticularly early  rising  as  a  prominent  habit.  They  were 
partners,  but  are  now  at  daggers-drawn — I  mean 
hammers  raised — as  far  as  business  is  concerned,  and 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  wonderful  announcements  ; 
though  I  must  confess  for  brilliant  colouring  and 
perfervid  imaginative  powers,  those  of  the  worthy 
*  Baron,'  as  he  does  not  object  to  be  called,  carry  off 
the  palm. 

What  do  you  think,  my  reader,  of  the  following 
specimen  of  his  heroic  style  of  appealing  to  the 
patriotism  of  purchasers  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  an 
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officer's  uniform,  the  announcement  displayed  in  the 
boldest  type,  and  resembling  a  wall-placard  more  than  a 
newspaper  advertisement  ? 

ISANDHLWANA. 


Siste,  viator,  heroem  caleas. 

\:  DIAMOND  news:] 


Go  tell  the  Spartaiis^  thou  that  passest  by, 
That  hei^e^  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  lie. 

["  DIAMOND  news:] 


TTTTTH  great  admiration,  and  deep-felt  sympathies,  for  those  that  fell 
W      on  the  battle-field  of  Isandnlwana  last  year,  the  Auctioneer  of 
Kimberley  has  been  requested  to  sell. 

This  Day,  Saturday, 

AT  12  O'CLOCK, 

The  Uniform  of  the  late  Major  Stewart 
Smith,  who  fell  in  the  act  of  spiking 
the  Guns  captured  by  the  Zulus. 


I  see  before  me  the  Major  lie ; 

He  leans  upon  his  hand  his  manly  brow, 

Consents  to  Death,  but  conquers  agony. 

And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low. 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow. 


AT  12  O'CLOCK. 

A.  A.  Bothschild,  Auctioneer. 
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Or  this,  as  a  sample  of  the  playfully  truthful  : 

WELLS,   WATERCARTS, 

SCOTCH-CARTS,  HORSES, 

AND 

RESIDENCE, 

FOR  SALE  WITHOUT  RESERVE. 


IT  was  blowing  like  old  boots  in  Kimberley  ;  the  air  was  hot  and 
sultry,  and  Water  was  scarce,  very  scarce  indeed,  every  body  looked 
blue  and  down  in  the  mouth  ;  the  bugle  sounded  and  informed  expectants 
that  the  English  Mail  had  arrived,  and  soon  a  crowd  surrounded  the 
various  Delivery  Boxes,  and  amongst  others  Mr.  E.  Boden's  handsome 
face  and  tall  figure  was  seen.  After  half-an-hour's  patience  and  the  loop- 
holes were  opened,  when  was  heard  eagerly  asked, — Any  letters,  for 
Smith,  Brown,  &c.?  Any  letters  for  Edwin  Boden  ?  Yes,  a  registered 
one,  come  round  and  sign.  When  he  heard  this  a  smile, — aye,  more  than 
a  smile,  settle^  upon  his  fine  Scotch  features.  He  went  and  signed,  got 
the  letter,  opened  it,  and  broke-out  in  a  most  joyful  Scotch  glee,  and  at 
last  he  said, — *  I  am  off,  off  to  the  auld  country.'    I  shall  go  and  tell 

MR  A.   A.    EOTHSCHILD, 

AUCTIONEER,  &c.,  TO  SELL,  &c. 

These  are  positively  mild  specimens  of  the  descrip- 
tive genius  of  Rothschild,  who  possesses  a  marvellous 
sparkle,  verve,  and  energy — ^in  and  out  of  his  rostrum 
— and  is  besides  a  man  of  cultivated  intelligence  and 
accomplishments.  The  other  '  child,'  the  '  Good  '  one, 
is  composed  of  heavier  metal,  and  is  more  of  a  *  slogger,' 
to  use  a  prize-ring  term,  delivering  heavy  body  blows, 
and  going  more  methodically  to  work  than  his  volatile 
rival.  But  the  business  got  through  by  each  is  enor- 
mous; and  they  are  equally  ready  to  sell  anything, 
from  claims  at  fabulous  prices,  spanking  blood  t\ioto\x^- 
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breds  or  stylish  equipages,  down  to  rickety  bedsteads, 
spavined  'whim'  horses,  or  broken-down  Cape-carts, 
with  wheels  warranted  to  come  off  before  you  get  half 
a  dozen  miles  on  your  journey  down. 

Amusements  in  Kimberley  are  more  or  less  restricted 
to  the  theatre,  the  rink — for  wheel- skates  have  made 
their  way  here — an  occasional  visit  of  a  circus,  a  few 
singing-rooms,  the  billiard-saloons,  and  club-houses. 
Very  httle  outward  gambling  is  seen,  though  s^  rosa 
in  social  circles  it  is  a  recognised  institution,  and  large 
sums  have  been  known  to  change  hands  in  private 
houses,  where  play  was  comparatively  unlimited  and 
stakes  were  high. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  wherein  I  gave  twenty  perform- 
ances, is  nothing  more  than  a  large  hall,  composed 
chiefly  of  galvanised  iron.  Its  roof  being  entirely  of 
this  material,  when  the  summer  rain  descends  an  unin- 
termitting  and  relentless  patter  prevails,  and  vain  is  the 
attempt  of  singer  or  speaker  to  make  the  voice  heard 
over  the  obnoxious  din  produced.  Had  old  Demos- 
thenes been  exhumed  by  some  enterprising  digger  in 
his  search  for  gems,  he  could  have  improved  on  that 
experiment  which  classic  historians  tell  us  was  his  wont, 
of  addressing  the  roaring  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  an 
endeavour  to  make  himself  understood  above  its 
murmurs,  as  he  would  those  of  a  multitude  of  people ; 
the  roof  of  Kimberley  theatre,  in  a  semi-tropical  rain 
shower,  would  have  made  the  old  man  offer  a  stout 
reward  for  the  loan  of  a  speaking-trumpet. 

Apropos  of  the  theatre,  the  class  of  audiences  to  be 
met  with  in  '  the  Fields  '  are,  as  a  rule,  marvels  of  de- 
portment ;  noise  and  rowdyism  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  when  the  materials  offered  for  their  amusement 
are  of  a  kind  they  appreciate.     Most  of  the  present 
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residents  of  *  the  Fields '  are  people  of  European  cities, 
or  who  have  travelled  and  seen  the  current  amusements 
of  the  day;  and  I  was  a  listener  at  a  high-class  concert, 
performed  chiefly  by  amateurs  of  Kimberley,  that  not 
only  gratified  but  astonished  me.  I  had  scarcely  hoped 
to  find  such  an  exhibition  of  cultivated  taste  so  far 
away,  and  in  what  I  had  been  led  to  believe  was  a 
mining-camp.  I  may  further  add  that  taste,  indicative 
of  refinement,  is  visible  in  the  furnishing  of  numbers 
of  the  residences,  the  little  villas  of  the  Kimberleyites, 
whose  owners  have  spared  no  expense  to  bring  around 
them  not  only  the  comforts  but  elegancies  of  their 
European  homes.  Attempts  at  tree-planting  and  in- 
cipient shrubberies  are  made,  the  progress  of  which 
want  of  water  greatly  retards ;  but  this  difficulty  must 
yield  eventually  before  the  successful  issue  of  the 
*  Water  Scheme,'  a  project  for  bringing  the  Vaal  River 
supply  in  pipes  a  distance  of  some  sixteen  miles,  and 
the  inception  of  which  is  due  to  the  perseverance  of  a 
popular  Irishman,  Chevalier  Lynch,  or  '  Tom,'  as  his 
fiiends  love  to  call  him ;  and  upon  whose  eflPbrts  it  is  to 
be  hoped  Fortune  will  smile.  Water  is  still  a  scarce 
commodity,  though  the  increased  well-supply  has 
diminished  considerably  the  drought-prices  of  the  olden 
days,  when  a  man  used  a  couple  of  bottles  of  soda- 
water  at  one  shilling  each  to  wash  himself,  in  lieu  of  a 
bucket  of  the  more  costly  well-supply  at  a  crown.  At 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  where  I  stayed — and  whose  excellent 
landlady,  Mrs.  Jardine,  a  braw  Scotswoman,  will  ever  be 
a  central  figure  for  genuine  goodness  and  kindliness 
when  the  history  of  *  the  Fields  '  comes  to  be  written — 
they  were  paying  when  I  was  thei-e  five  shillings  for 
a  barrel  of  water,  and  not  a  very  large- sized  barrel 
either. 
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A  route  through  the  Orange  Free  State  being  selected, 
it  became  necessary  to  arrange  for  conveyance;  and 
deciding  upon  having  my  own  vehicle,  and  setting 
coach-proprietors  at  defiance,  I  began  looking  round  for 
a  suitable  equipage  and  horseflesh  to  draw  it.  When  it 
became  known  that  I  was  in  the  market  for  such 
commodities,  the  iiumber  of  teams  bearing  striking 
resemblance  to  each  other  that  were  offered  (by  Malays 
principally)  was  remarkable.  Their  method  was 
strikingly  ingenious :  a  covered  Cape-cart,  capable  of 
holding  about  six  persons,  was  rattled  up,  drawn  by 
four  bays,  the  merits  of  which  were  privately  whispered 
by  a  sort  of  interlocutor;  the  price,  say  £130,  asked, 
and  declined.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  another  cart 
and  driver,  with  a  team  suspiciously  like  the  former 
ones,  dashed  up  to  the  hotel,  and  were  offered  at  £120 ; 
to  be  followed  at  intervals  by  similar  teams,  the  price 
ranging  much  about  the  same,  but  ruling  slightly 
downwards  on  foilure  of  sale. 

The  sturdy  auctioneer  Goodchild  was  wielding  his 
hammer  and  exercising  his  lung-powers  one  morning  in 
the  endeavour  to  secure  bidders  for  a  fifteen-seated 
covered-coach,  strong,  light,  with  lively  springs,  and 
already  attached  to  four  horses.  It  struck  me  the 
golden  opportunity  had  arrived  to  secure  the  suitable 
conveyance  to  carry  me  *with  a  show  through  Southern 
Afirica ;'  and  as  the  competition  was  not  animated  the 
coach-and-four  became  mine  for  the  reasonable  sum  of 
£180.  Two  other  grey  horses  cost  £44  more,  and  with 
additional  harness  and  alterations,  etc.,  say  another  £16. 
The  whole  turn-out  was  under  £250,  and  might 
be  considered  very  reasonable  according  to  current 
prices  at  that  time  obtainable  in  the  Diamond  Fields, 
the  more  so  as  the  coach,  or  waggon — ^the  term  most  in 
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vogue — was  nearly  new.  Horse-keeping  in  South 
Afiica  is  at  times  an  exceedingly  expensive  luxury,  but 
the  equines  in  these  climates  eat  gladly  that  which  their 
more  pampered  and  aristocratic  brethren  in  England 
would  only  condescend  to  He  upon  ;  as,  for  instance, 
bundles  of  oat-sheaves,  known  as  ^  forage,'  which  they 
devour,  straw  and  ears  alike.  This  forage,  in  bundles 
averaging  3^  lb.  to  5  lb.  weight,  varies  in  price  jfrom  a 
shilling  to  as  much  as  half-a-crown,  the  latter  an 
exceptional  price.  The  first  driver  I  had  engaged  took 
upon  himself  to  tool  my  waggon  and  horses,  with 
a  party  of  his  friends  for  company,  to  Alexandrefontein, 
the  Kimberley  swell  drive — a  beautiful  bit  of  arid 
desert,  wherein  doth  sprout  a  galvanised  iron  house, 
whose  principal  claim  to  being  called  an  '  hotel '  is  fi-om 
the  fact  that  intoxicants  are  obtainable  at  its  *  bar.' 
As  I  had  given  no  permission  for  my  vehicle  to  be 
turned  into  a  '  Sunday-out '  conveyance,  I  summarily 
dismissed  the  groom,  having  secured  in  his  place  a 
very  dark  '  Cape  Town  boy,'  a  species  of  mixed  breed 
in  which  the  St.  Helena  negro  figures  prominently. 
This  innocent  youth  rejoiced  in  the  scriptural  appella- 
tion of  *  Samson,'  and  was  attired  in  a  broad-leaved 
white  hat  with  a  mauve  scarf  wound  round  the  crown  ; 
his  skin  was  very  black  and  his  teeth  very  white,  and  he 
had  a  large  amount  of  evident  jauntiness  in  his  disposi- 
tion. I  gave  him  a  sovereign  to  go  and  buy  two  long 
bamboo  whip- sticks,  and  he  went  upon  his  way,  not  to 
slaughter  the  Philistines,  but  to  trade  with  the  Israelites, 
as  the  whip-stick  vendor  was  a  distinguished  ornament 
of  that  large  section  of  the  chosen  people  to  be  met 
within  the  precincts  of  *  the  Fields.'  The  non-return  of 
Samson  suggested  that  the  Israelite  was  more  diflicult 
to  move  than  the  gates  of  old ;  so,  impelled  by  curiosity, 
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I  went  down  to  seek  out  the  cause  of  his  prolonged 
absence.  The  explanation  was  soon  obtained  from  the 
juvenile  son  of  the  whip-stick  vendor,  who  said,  ^  Mr. 
Kennedy  took  Samson  to  the  Tronk  ' — the  Dutch  term 
for  those  well-ordered  establishments  whose  residents 
are  never  allowed  to  sleep  out  at  night  or  keep 
irregular  hours.  I  sought  the  *  Tronk '  to  make 
further  search  ;  and  while  waiting  to  learn  the  result  of 
the  inquiries,  was  shown  through  the  prison  by  the 
deputy-governor,  Mr.  Healy,  a  most  obliging  official, 
who  pointed  out  sundry  and  various  clnefs  and  leaders 
of  native  wars  and  rebellions — Griquas,  Gaikas,  Zulus, 
Corrannas,  etc.,  possessing  the  most  unpronounceable 
names  and  imprepossessing  countenances.  My  guide 
said  most  of  them  would  rather  stay  than  leave,  and 
wouldn't  have  their  freedom  if  they  got  it  ;  and  I  felt 
another  of  my  cherished  idols,  the  idea  that  liberty  was 
a  glorious  feeling  innate  even  in  the  savage  breast,  had 
received  a  severe  shock.  In  one  cell  were  five  natives, 
one  a  petty  chief,  quietly  awaiting  the  most  dreaded 
sentence  of  the  law.  The  best-looking  of  the  party  had 
murdered  some  Kaffir  woman,  possibly  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  was  to  be  pitied ;  the  others  had  been  convicted 
of  the  more  serious  crime  of  sedition,  and  extenuating 
circumstances  could  not  well  be  suggested  in  their  case. 
The  debatable  ground  of  how  the  black  man  should  be 
treated  has  been  fought  over  and  over  again  ;  and  the 
practical  opinions  of  colonists  and  the  abstract  theories 
of  telescopic  philanthropists  have  clashed  together  in 
many  a  fray.  The  theories  of  each  party  appear  to  be 
extreme,  and  the  colonial  anti-Kaffir  does  as  much 
harm  by  his  ill-treatment  of  the  native  races  as  the 
Exeter  Hall  sympathiser  who  pets  and  persuades  the 
intelligent  Basuto  that  he  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than. 
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his  white-skinned  brother.  The  fund  for  convertmg 
the  *  Choctaws  of  Passamaquoddy '  will  wait  long  before' 
it  engages  much  general  sjmipathy  amongst  African 
colonists,  and  they  have  reasonable  grounds  upon  their 
side  for  their  antagonistic  feelings ;  but  the  justice  of 
trying  and  condemning  semi-barbarous  Kaffirs  by  civi- 
lised laws  for  resistance  to  authority  they  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  understand,  is  quite  a  matter  open  to 
question — reflections  which  the  sight  of  that  knot  of 
condemned  men  waiting  their  end  with  the  most  stoical 
indifference  suggested  more  than  once  during  my  patrol 
of  Kimberley  Gaol.  However,  there  is  the  pleasant  reflec- 
tion of  being  a  thoroughly  Christian  and  well-governed 
people,  despite  the  fact  that  the  red  tape  of  judicial  office 
does  get  sometimes  spun  out  into  the  hempen  cord  of 
the  hangman.  Kimberley  Gaol  is  well  arranged — ^would 
that  its  post-office  were  likewise ! — fairly  well  ventilated, 
clean,  and  comfortable,  though  all  its  buildings  are 
of  the  one-story  uniform  height  prevailing  in  the  town. 
Prior  to  leaving  I  viewed  the  prison  photographic 
album,  in  which  were  enshrined  the  portraits  of  a  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  temporarily  resided 
there.  Only  white  prisoners  are  photographed ;  the 
*  niggers,'  I  presume,  are  considered  too  much  alike  to 
discover,  as  they  say  in  Yorkshire,  '  t'other  from  which.' 
The  principal  white  prisoners  are  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  I.D.B.,  which  cabalistic  letters  translated 
mean  '  illicit  diamond  buying,'  a  fascinating  species  of 
occupation  much  in  vogue  on  '  the  Fields,'  and  very 
remunerative  when  not  followed  by  treadmill  exercise, 
oakum-picking,  and  geological  research.  I  recognised 
in  one  gentleman  engaged  in  geological  studies,  assisted 
by  a  flint  hammer,  a  well-known  broker  whom  I  had 
several  times   seen   an  occupant  of  my   stalls  at   the 
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theatre,  and  whose  former  irreproachable  white  shirt- 
'front,  rings,  studs,  and  faultless  evening  suit  marked  a 
decided  contrast  to  the  moleskin  trousers,  grey  jacket, 
and  hob-nailed  shoes  he  was  wearing,  and  whose  only 
ornaments  were  broad  arrows  and  numerals;  his  last 
negotiation  in  diamonds  with  unauthorised  dealers 
having  proved  a  '  trap '  into  which  he  had  fallen  for 
five  long  weary  years. 

Such  is  the  law  of  diamond  dealing  in  *  the  Fields,'  that 
oilly  those  licensed  to  sell,  and  those  with  similar  permits 
to  buy,  can  trade  in  the  uncut  precious  stones  ;  and  all 
transactions  have  to  be  entered  and  registered.  That 
these  laws  are  evaded  daily,  one  might  say  hourly,  there 
is  no  doubt ;  nor  is  there  any  second  question  as  to  the 
actual  dishonesty  of  buying  illicitly.  But  despite  this 
fiict,  a  considerable  section  of  people  are  to  be  met  who,  in 
an  off-hand  manner,  say,  '  Ah,  poor  So-and-so  was  run 
in  last  night;'  'Jack  Blank  was  trapped  this  morning, 
poor  beggar!'  and  though  I  cannot  believe,  as  is  some- 
times broadly  stated,  that  the  illicit  trade  is  universal, 
there  is  much  in  these  sympathetic  expressions  to  sug- 
gest '  a  fellow-feeling '  that  *  makes  us  wondrous  kind.' 
Further,  there  are  examples  of  persons  engaged  in 
business  and  trade  who  have  served  their  time,  paid 
their  fines,  and  are  now  well-to-do  in  their  particular 
occupations;  nor  does,  apparently,  the  same  stigma 
attach  to  these  enterprising  speculators  that  would  to 
an  ordinary  felon,  upon  whom  society  would  immediately 
turn  its  bjuik,  and  gathering  its  robes  of  virtue  and 
honesty  around  it,  pass  over  on  the  other  side. 

There  is  a  class  who  inveigh  in  most  emphatic  terms 
against  the  I.D.B.'s,  and  these  are  the  '  diggers, '  the 
men  firom  whose  claims  the  diamonds  are  stolen ;  but 
rumour  says  that  ere  now  many  diggers,  stifling  their 
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virtuous  indignation,  have  found  it  much  more  profit- 
able to  buy  illicitly  than  to  work  their  ground.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  reflection  that  the  man  you  are  dining 
with  to-day,  may  exchange  his  capital  spread  and 
guinea  a  bottle  champagne  for  mealie-meal  porridge  and 
skim-milk  to-morrow,  with  a  prospect  of  continuing 
that  species  of  fi'ugal  repast  for  ^  period  that  seems 
remote  in  its  futurity. 

Having  viewed  the  kitchen,  tasted  *  mealie-meal  pap,' 
and  done  a  turn  on  the  treadmill,  at  the  suggestion  of 
my  guide  I  signed  the  visitor's  book ;  and  reader,  if  you 
should  ever  enter  Kimberley  Tronk,  whether  as  a  visitor 
or  as  the  result  of  a  quiet  little  transaction  of  a  parcel  of 
pure  whites,  straws,  or  off^-colours,  ^  hark  back  '  in  the 
list  of  names  contained  in  that  magic  volume,  and  you 
will  find  my  opinions  of  its  comforts  fully  expressed ; 
and  I  can  but  reiterate  them  by  saying  that  had  I  not 
arranged  to  travel  ^with  a  show  through  Southern 
Afirica,'  I  should  have  liked  to  remain  and  live  there. 

No  news  of  Samson  ?  Good-bye,  Mr.  Healy. 
Thanks  for  your  courtesy,  and  try  and  disabuse  Major 
Maxwell's  mind  of  that  implicit  faith  of  his  in  Zulu 
prisoners,  or  he  may  lose  another  thoroughbred  South 
Afirican  Veld  springer,  like  the  one  the  '  boy  '  rode  out 
to  exercise,  and  which  returned  no  more. 

Oh,  Samson's  in  the  police  cells,  is  he  ?  Let  us  hope 
he  won't  pull  the  walls  down  before  I  have  a  chance  of 
extracting  that  sovereign  I  too  confidingly  placed  in  his 
swarthy  palm ! 

True  enough,  there  he  lay  extended  on  face  and 
hands,  and  after  being  considerably  stirred  up  by  the 
attendant  Zulu  policeman,  he  stated  that  he  was  *  run 
in  '  for  attempted  desertion,  and  to  explain  this  I  must 
digress  once  more. 
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When  a  coloured  man  engages  as  a  servant  at  '  the 
Fields/  he  agrees  for  a  given  period  of  time,  and  is 
duly  registered  at  the"  town  office ;  and  should  he  behave 
badly  during  his  term,  or  attempt  to  run  away,  he  is 
amenable  to  the  law,  and  liable  to  punishment.  This 
was  a  case  in  point;  Samson  being  another  man's 
servant,  a  fact  he  pertinaciously  concealed  from  me 
when  offering  his  ser\dce. 

Leaving  him  to  his  remorse,  or  more  probably  to 
sleep  it  out,  I  hastened  to  secure  a  substitute,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  ^Fred  Jacobs,'  a  well-known 
horsey  character  of  *  the  Fields,*  I  got  another  '  Samson  ' 
minus  the '  son.'  ^  Sam '  had  less  name  and  colour  than 
his  predecessor,  but  was  none  the  less  '  Cape  Town ' — 
a  species  of  breed  in  which  vice,  sloth,  and  ingratitude 
are  prominent  characteristics. 

Well,  we're  fairly  on  the  move  at  last.  Baggage 
packed,  horses  inspanned,  Sam  engaged  splicing  a  bit 
of  thin  hide  to  the  end  of  his  lash ;  Fry  has  got  the 
ribbons  gripped ;  the  word  is  given  to  loose  the  leaders, 
when  in  jumps  a  young  fellow  who  has  been  soi-disant 
barman  of  the  theatre  saloon,  and  having  already  put 
his  portmanteau  on  the  waggon,  insists  upon  also 
coming  himself.  Well,  if  we  must  we  must ;  bundle  in 
here !  this  is  a  country  where  every  man  should  help 
the  other.  Give  'em  their  heads.  Good-bye,  Coney. 
Good-bye,  Jack.  Let  'em  have  it,  Sam — and  away  we 
go  down  *  the  Pan  '  road,  our  new  voyageur,  *  Phillips,' 
explaining  as  we  race  along  that,  having  had  a  turn  at 
ostrich-farming,  diamond-digging,  and  bar-keeping,  he 
was  anxious  to  complete  his  education  by  a  few  ex- 
periences *  with  a  show  through  Southern  Africa.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BOSHOF — ON  THE  *  TREKK  ' — ^TRAVELLING  EXPEHIENOES  IN  THE  FREE 
STATE — CAMPING  OUT — CROSSING  THE  MODDER  RIVER — BULLOCK 
WAGGON  TRANSIT — BLOEMFONTEIN. 

Leaving  Kimberley  and  all  its  dust  and  diamonds 
behind  us,  rattling  through  Du  Toit's  Pan,  its  salt 
lake  glittering  in  the  sun,  waving  adieux  to  the  Bult- 
fonteiners  in  return  for  those  liberally  signalled  from 
stores,  offices,  and  canteens,  we  strike  a  track  which  is 
intimated  as  the  road  to  Boshof ;  and  in  half  an  hour's 
time  the  galvanised  iron  city  with  its  assemblage  of 
mammon- worshippers  is  lost  to  view.  Night  falls  ;  we 
break  a  trace — it  is  mended;  we  break  another — more 
splicing ;  and  then  a  swingle-bar  becomes  hors  de  com- 
hat.  This  is  a  foretaste  of  the  luxuries  of  travel  afforded 
by  South  African  roads. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  reached '  Harveys ' — so  called  from 
the  fact  of  the  proprietor  being  one  Jones  or  Smith. 
Whether  his  name  was  Smith  or  Jones  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, but  there  is  none  as  to  his  somnolent  powers, 
as  it  took  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  members  of  our 
party  to  rouse  him  up;  but  having  done  so,  he  re- 
sponded at  once  in  the  matter  of  forage  and  liquor, 
moving  about  in  the  shadowy  apparel  said  to  be  in 
vogue  amongst  ghosts,  though  why  those  residents  of 
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the  spirit-world  should  only  aflFect  what  is  generally 
known  as  a  night-gown  for  their  evening  dress  I  have 
ever  been  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  Boshof, 
a  quiet  little  town  of  true  Dutch  complexion,  and  where 
a  retired  athlete,  who  once  struck  terror  into  observers^ 
hearts  by  his  bold  trapeze  flights  in  mid-air,  regaled 
the  same  public  at  a  by  no  means  bad  hostelry,  which, 
called  after  himself,  was  known  as  Diaz's  Hotel.  This 
was  my  first  experience  *  with  a  show '  in  the  smaller 
towns  of  Southern  Afiica,  and  it  was  unique.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  you  might  have  fired  a  howitzer 
loaded  with  grape-shot  through  any  of  the  streets  or 
squares  of  the  town  without  injurmg  anybody.  The 
population,  if  there  was  such  a  thing — no  sign  of  life 
being  apparent — like  moles  in  winter,  were  well  out  of 
sight.  The  place  for  public  amusements,  meetings,  etc., 
was  the  '  Magistraatie  Kantoor,'  or  Court  House — an 
empty  room,  save  and  except  a  platform  and  a  couple  of 
tables  and  chairs,  which  formed  the  magisterial  furni- 
ture. This  difficulty,  the  want  of  seats,  I  found  was 
rapidly  being  got  rid  of,  intending  auditors  sending 
their  Kaffir  servants  loaded  with  chairs  to  the  hall  ; 
mine  host  Diaz,  true  to  his  showman's  instincts,  having 
opened  a  '  plan  of  stalls,'  which  for  the  size  of  the  town 
was  wonderfully  well  filled  up.  Night  brought  the 
audience,  and  wonder  upon  wonder  grew  as  they 
arrived,  summoned  by  a  huge  bell  attached  to  the  Court 
House,  nearly  all  figged  out  in  the  glories  of  evening 
dress;  Miss  Kaatje  blooming  with  real  flowers  in  her 
hair,  and  Dirk  and  Piet  in  the  proud  magnificence  of 
swallow-tails  and  lavender  kids.  Their  gorgeousness, 
however,  did  not  interfere  with  their  enjoyment,  for 
whether  they  understood  the  points  or  not,  they  laughed 
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consumedly,  and  came  the  next  evening,  and  did  like- 
wise all  over  again. 

Having  got  a  new  swingle-bar,  and  a  few  other 
necessaries  for  the  road,  we  started  at  sunrise,  or  rather 
at  the  time  it  should  have  risen,  *on  the  trekk'  for 
Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  little  Republic  known 
as  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  first  *outspan'  was  at  a  Dutch  farm;  our 
quondam  fellow-voyager  Phillips  proving  his  expressed 
ability  to  ^ rough  it'  by  a  little  al-fresco  cooking — a 
pleasant  enough  system  in  fine  weather,  with  plenty  in 
the  larder  and  fuel  proportionate.  Without  much  in- 
cident we  pushed  along  until  the  afternoon,  preserving 
a  steady  travelling  pace  of  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour,  the 
horses  being  '  outspanned,*  or  imyoked,  fed  and  watered, 
every  two  and  a  half  hours — these  being  Draconic  laws 
in  the  matter  of  South  Afirican  travelling.  At  five  in 
the  evening  the  weather  began  to  look  threatening,  huge 
banks  of  cloud  looming  up,  and  every  appearance  of  a 
thunderstorm  in  prospective.  A  sage  Hottentot  at  a 
post-cart  station  advised  us  to  remain,  but  as  the 
Modder  river  was  but  an  hour  and  a  half  ahead  of  us,  dis- 
regarding his  warning  we  pushed  on.  The  ground  was 
heavy  with  previous  rains,  and  the  horses,  fagged  out 
by  the  long  '  trekk '  and  heavy  road,  at  last  wheeled  off 
the  path  into  the  open  '  Veld,'  and  refiised  to  budge  an 
inch.  While  arguing  the  point  mth  the  refi-actory 
animals,  the  storm  began  its  preliminary  patter  ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  night  having  fallen,  the  whole  of  the 
heavens  seemed  radiated  with  streaks  of  vivid  lightning. 
There  we  were,  Sam  at  the  leaders'  heads.  Fry  and 
PhUlips  standing  in  mud  up  to  their  knees  twisting  the 
wheels,  myself  holding  the  reins,  and  vigorously  plying 
a  short  whip  on  the  leaders'  flanks  j  the  rain  drenching. 
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istant  fiercer  in  its  blasts,  and 
ly  blinding  in  their  inten- 
the    scene,   to    an 
ear- 
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dition,  that  thunderstoi 
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recollection  of  its  surroundi 
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the  pleasurable  reflectiol 
human  habitation  mij 
half-frightened  horses ; 
all  went  to  make  up  a 
mark  upon  my  recollectioi 

Giving  up  the  war  wii 
spanned'  them  and  tied  them 
ivet  to  the  skin,  bedraggled, 
bipeds  huddled,  and  thanked  our  guardian 
'  three-star '  bottles  its  boot  contained,  and 
its  canvas  roof  and  curtains  afforded, 
ppent  the  night,  snatching  such  broken 
posture  and  wet  clothes  afforded  ;  the  horses  severely 
shaking  the  waggon  every  time  we  began  to  nod  off,  in 
their  endeavours  to  break  away  and  flee  from  each  re- 
newed blast  of  the  storm. 

JMommg  arrived  and  renewed  the  battle  royal  with 
the  horses,  who,  stiff  and  cold  from  the  night's  exposure, 
exhibited  little  inclination  to  proceed  upon  their  way. 
A  couple  of  hours  were  wasted  in  futile  endeavours  to 
induce  them  to  move,  in  the  struggles  of  which  the 
harness  was  broken  and  tied  up  half  a  dozen  times. 
They  went  ultimately,  and  when  least  expected  to  do 
so,  and  in  the  course  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we 
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came  to  the  Modder  river,  which  was  what  is  called, 
colonially,  'down,'  but  which  to  the  raw  Briton  would 
appear  very  considerably  '  up/  These  South  African 
rivers  are  marvels,  sometimes  showing  a  dry  bed,  or  at 
most  the  merest  trickle  of  water ;  then,  after  a  few  hours* 
rain,  rushing  madly  along,  swelling  over  their  highest 
banks,  and  spreading  out  into  miniature  lakes,  rising 
seventy  feet  from  their  normal  bed  in  but  a  few  hours* 
time,  and  sometimes  falling  again  equally  rapidly.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  '  Mod,'  as  it  is  familiarly  called, 
when  we  reached  its  banks  ;  and  a  suitable  place,  near 
a  few  mimosa  thorns,  having  been  chosen,  we  prepared 
to  camp  until  such  time  as  the  river  should  subside  and 
render  the  use  of  its  drift  practicable. 

On  the  other  side  of  '  Truter's  Drift,'  as  the  ford  was 
called,  we  saw  a  house,  which  we  learned  was  an  hotel, 
where  one  Lindsay,  a  Scotsman  '  frae  Aberdeen  awa,' 
supplied  necessaries  to  the  numerous  *  transport  riders ' 
and  travellers  between  Bloemfontein  and  '  the  Fields.' 
There  was  a  means  of  communication  over  the  river,  in 
the  shape  of  a  box  slung  on  a  rope  running  on  a  sort  of 
pulley- wheel,  and  Phillips  succeeded  in  making  the  pas- 
sage and  returning  with  supplies — accompanied  the  last 
time  by  the  Scotsman,  who  brought  a  friendly  offering — 
a  large  live  goose — which  was  afterwards  served  up  from 
a  three-legged  pot,  its  appetising  fumes  arising  like  the 
incense  of  a  sacrificial  offering  to  the  god  who  presides 
over  the  cuisine. 

Three  days  having  passed  of  this  kind  of  agreeably 
lazy  camp-life — living,  eating,  sleeping  in  open  air,  a 
roaring  fire  noctumally  illuminating  our  bivouac — and 
the  '  Mod*  river  showing  no  signs  of  subsidence,  I  gave 
the  order  to  have  all  the  baggage  conveyed  across  in  the 
slung  box,  having  previously  '  squared '  the  owner  of  a 
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bullock-waggon  delayed  at  the  opposite  bank  to  convey 
my  party  to  Bloemfontein.  I  dare  say  few  of  the  readers 
of  this  book  ever  crossed  a  brawling,  surging  South 
African  river  in  a  slung  box  and  on  a  wire  rope.  If 
they  have,  it  will  need  no  description  of  mine  to  recall 
their  sensations  as  with  a  whirr  and  a  rush  they  went 
down  the  incline  produced  by  their  weight  on  the  single 
line  that  life  depended  on,  nor  the  peculiar  climbing 
effect  of  the  pull  up  the  other  side,  after  a  temporary 
halt  midway — the  steam-power  (z.^.,  Kaffirs)  pulling 
like  grim  death  at  the  hauling-gear  until,  the  cross-trees 
reached,  out  safely  the  passengers  stepped  on  terra  jirma- 
once  more.  Such  was  the  method  by  which  our  goods, 
chattels,  and  ourselves  were  conveyed  across  the  Modder 
river  at  Truter's  Drift. 

Sam,  the  waggon,  and  horses  were  left  to  wait  such 
time  as  the  stream  should  become  passable ;  and,  settling 
ourselves  as  comfortably  as  we  could  in  a  rather  primi- 
tive bullock-waggon,  we  started  fiiirly  on  the  way  to  the 
capital  of  the  '  Orange  Vrie  Staat,'  as  its  burghers  love 
to  call  it.  Bullock  teams  work  best  at  night  for  two 
reasons— the  absence  of  oppressive  heat  from  the  sun, 
and  the  day  being  their  legitimate  time  for  feeding.  I 
have  often  seen  bullocks  reftise  to  graze  at  early  morning, 
though,  from  the  time  they  had  been  in  the  yoke,  one 
might  have  supposed  famine  had  set  in  ;  but  no,  they 
waited  patiently  until  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew  from  the 
herbage,  and  then  quietly  commenced  laying  in  a  store 
of  materials  whereon  to  '  chew  the  ciid '  of  their  '  sweet 
or  bitter'  grasses,  for  the  '  Veld'  of  Southern  Africa 
supplies  both  of  these  for  the  delectation  of  bovine 
palates. 

The  principal  features  of  the  country  from  the  Modder 
river  to  Bloemfontein  consist  of  long  rolling  plateaus 
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covered  thinly  with  meadow-grasses,  and  thickly  with 
red,  lumpy  ant-hills.  A  most  industrious  insect  is  the 
South  African  ant,  and  his  abodes  are  to  be  seen  spotted 
over  the  '  Veld '  in  myriads.  He  is  ingenious,  perse- 
vering, and  warlike.  I  once  saw  a  large  clumsy  beetle 
attacked  by  a  swarm  of  ants,  and  it  was  a  most  in- 
teresting struggle.  The  beetle,  by  sheer  force  of  his 
strength  and  weight,  would  shake  off  his  assailants  and 
start  for  an  aperture  of  escape  ;  but  ere  he  covered  an 
inch  or  two  of  ground  his  enemies  were  again  around 
him,  and,  clinging  to  legs,  back,  head,  feelers,  anywhere 
and  everywhere  a  clutch  could  be  obtained,  impeded 
his  progress,  and  as  often  as  he  freed  himself  returned 
to  the  attack,  till  Master  Beetle  became  feebler  and 
feebler  in  his  defence,  and  eventually  succumbed  to  his 
active  and  persevering  enemies.  The  whole  fight  formed 
a  vivid  parallel  to  the  late  Zulu  War,  where  a  numerous 
and  active  enemy  showed  how  dangerous  was  the  celerity 
of  their  movements  when  pitted  against  the  strong,  slow- 
going,  baggage-hampered,  commissariat-deadlocked,  red- 
tape-throttled  British  army  beetle,  who  in  no  slight 
measure  had  to  thank  the  actual  courage  of  his  foes  for 
giving  him  the  chance  of  inflicting  serious  loss  upon 
them. 

Bloemfontein  !  Where  ?  There  !  So  it  is ;  but  at 
present  represented  by  an  outlying  galvanised  iron 
house,  and  a  dam  of  water.  Twenty-four  hours  of  a 
springless  ill-covered  bullock-waggon,  whose  '  tent '  is 
so  dilapidated  that  to  prevent  being  wet  through  in  the 
night  we  had  to  open  our  umbrellas,  is  about  enough, 
and  the  sight  of  the  iron  hut  is  calculated  to  induce  a 
thankful  state  of  mind.  Push  on  to  the  '  Bloemfontein 
Hotel,'  and  see  what  mine  host  '  Charlie  Moss '  can  do 
to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  previous  day  and 
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night.  We  found  we  had  been  expected  at  the 
announced  date,  but  it  is  nothing  new  for  people  travel- 
ling in  South  Africa  to  be  behind  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, the  exigencies  of  travelling  difficulties  are 
universally  admitted  and  understood. 

The  Orange  Free  State,  of  which  Bloemfontein  is  the 
capital,  owes  its  origin  to  the  exodus  of  Dutch  popu- 
lation from  the  Cape  Colony  in  1837.  Abolition  of 
slavery  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  movement  of 
these  '  trekk  Boers/  and  dissatisfaction  generally  with 
the  subsequent  native  policy  of  the  British  Government 
aided  it.  They  sold  off  their  farms  for  whatever  they 
would  bring,  and  some  seven  thousand  of  them  crossed 
the  Orange  river,  into  the  comparatively  unknown  dis- 
trict immediately  beyond.  Some  moved  on  to  Natal ; 
others  settled  on  the  wide  plains  of  what  is  now  the 
Free  Stjite,  where  for  a  time  they  were  left  unmolested. 

In  1845,  difficulties  having  arisen  between  these  settlers 
and  a  native  tribe,  the  Griquas,  an  opportunity  offered  for 
the  British  Government  to  interfere,  but  not  until  three 
years  later  did  any  active  measures  supervene.  Then, 
however.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  after  a  fight  known  as  the 
battle  of  Boomplaats,  announced  the  British  sovereignty 
over  all  the  newly  settled  country,  which  resulted  in 
large  numbers  of  the  Boers  moving  still  farther  north- 
wards, and  crossing  the  Vaal  river,  to  found  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  Six  years  later  the  sovereignty 
established  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  abandoned,  not 
without  leaving  traces  visible  to  the  present  time  in  the 
English  names  of  streets,  language  used  in  conversa- 
tion, etc.,  no  British  person  feeling  away  from  home  in 
the  capital  of  this  little  Dutch  Republic.  With  varied 
fortune  it  has  quietly  progressed,  much  of  its  success 
being  due  to  [the  very  great  wisdom  of  rule  and  discre- 
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tion  exhibited  at  all  times  of  its  difficulty  and  danger 
by  President  Brand,  who  for  close  on  twenty  years  has 
held  the  helm  of  the  little  barque  *  Republic/  and  has 
faithfully  discharged  the  double  duties  of  pilot  and 
steersman.  He  is  a  Cape  Colony  man  by  birth,  was 
trained  for,  and  became  successful  at  the  Colonial  bar ; 
has  now  the  respect  of  all  shades  and  classes  of  South 
African  politicians,  even  of  those  whom,  for  want  of  a 
better  title,  I  may  venture  to  call  Dutchophobes,  and  his 
motto,  '  AUes  zalrecht  hommen '  ('  All  will  come  right '), 
is  the  best  index  to  a  character  in  which  calmness  and 
a  firm  regard  for  justice  seem  equally  blended.  While 
at  Bloemfontein  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  President  Brand,  and  his  entirely  modest 
demeanour  and  quiet  affiibility  were  a  very  marked 
contrast  to  a  large  number  of  British  officials  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  in  the  course  of  a  some- 
what eccentric  career.  Under  the  President  is  the  Volks- 
raad,  a  body  of  elected  representatives,  who  assemble  in 
a  very  commodious  Government  building,  and  in  which, 
as  the  Boer  is  not  oratorically  developed,  the  business 
of  the  House  is  probably  expeditiously  transacted. 
This,  however,  is  merely  surmise  on  my  part,  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  against  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Volksraad  members  are  paid  during  such  time 
as  the  Raad  is  sitting ;  and  as  their  habits  are  inexpen- 
sive, a  prolonged  debate  means  financial  profit.  The  white 
and  black  population  of  the  Free  State  by  late  returns 
is  estimated  at  115,000  ;  the  natives  or  coloured  races  are 
not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number.  The  Boers  have 
a  decided  method  of  solving  the  native  question,  which 
might  act  like  an  electric  shock  upon  the  telescopic 
philanthropists  of  Exeter  Hall.  The  Free  State  possesses 
a  Supreme  Court,  with  one  Chief  and  two  Puisne  Judges, 
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and  District  Magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Roman  Dutch  law  obtains  here  exclusively,  and  almost 
throughout  South  Africa  is  more  or  less  used.  The 
Free  State  Judges  are  thoroughly  able  men  ;  I  shall 
want  to  travel  a  considerable  distance,  and  jostle  very 
many  men  combining  the  elements  of  refined  tastes, 
bonhomie^  and  other  attributes  that  go  to  make  up  the 
superior  orders  of  mankind,  before  I  shall  meet  the  peer 
of  at  least  one  of  them,  now  the  Recorder  of  Kimberley, 
of  whose  genial  disposition  and  courtesy  I  have  the 
liveliest  recollection. 

Bloemfontein  takes  for  its  motto  *  Mens  saria  in 
corpore  sana,^  boasting  its  schools  for  the  first  and  its 
climate  for  the  second.  It  stands  high,  has  a  dry 
atmosphere,  a  good  market  supply,  capital  hotels,  two 
newspapers,  lots  of  churches,  and  numerous  educational 
establishments.  Without  doubt  its  claim  to  being  a 
place  where  superior  education  can  be  obtained  is  based 
upon  higher  grounds  than  merely  the  number  of  its 
schools — ^it  is  their  class ;  and  you  have  the  Grey  College, 
and  the  Dames  Institute  where  the  Dutch  rising  youth 
of  both  sexes  receive  tutelage,  as  also  a  Catholic  con- 
vent, with  real  nuns,  and  a  Protestant  high  church 
ditto  with — well,  very  much  the  same  thing,  where 
more  English  and  less  Dutch  is  instilled.  *  The 
Convent,'  that  of  the  Holy  Family,  was  established  by 
the  Catholic  Bishop,  Dr.  Jolivet ;  '  The  Home '  is  the 
product  of  the  Protestant  ditto.  Dr.  Webb.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  in  their  style, 
except  that  the  latter  has  more  of  the  mediaeval  Catholic 
about  it,  with  a  sort  of  amateur  pontifical  veneer  that 
suggests  its  flirtation  with  Catholicism  has  been  marked 
in  results. 

My  entertainments  here  were  some  half  dozen  in 
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number,  including  a  Literary  Evening  with  the 
Scientific  Society,  for  Bloemfontein  boasts  a  charmed 
circle  for  the  cultivation  of  superior  knowledge,  and 
whose  appreciation  I  esteemed  much  more  than  that 
which  my  lighter  forms  of  'show  bizness'  evoked; 
and  it  was  with  a  real  feeling  of  regret  that  I  learned 
the  time  of  our  departure  was  made  manifest  in  the 
arrival  of  Sam  and  the  waggon  after  ten  days'  delay 
at  the  river  drift.  It  appeared  that  even  then  the 
waggon  had  to  be  buoyed  with  empty  barrels  and 
floated  across  the  stream,  the  horses  obligingly  swim- 
ming over  in  answer  to  a  talismanic,  innate  conviction 
that  chopped  '  forage'  of  unstinted  supply  awaited  their 
arrival  on  the  opposite  shore.  This  is  no  imcommon 
method  of  crossing  rivers  during  an  '  up  country '  tour 
of  Southern  Afinca,  and  much  in  vogue  with  post-cart 
contractors,  with  whom  time  means  money,  and  who 
cannot  affbrd  to  wait  the  falling  tide  of  the  too  often 
swollen  streams.  Transport  riders  often  vegetate  on 
the  banks  of  a  'drift'  for  weeks  together,  until  the 
river  runs  down  to  its  normal  level  and  permits  the 
utilizing  of  its  ford  for  passage. 
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the  wind  becoming  every  instant  fiercer  in  its  blasts,  and 
the  Ughtaing-flashes  absolutely  blinding  in  their  i^ten- 
sity,  as  every  moment  they  lit  up  the  scene,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  rattling  thunder,  which  seemed  ear- 
splitting  in  its  reverberations.  Perhaps  as  a  novel  con- 
dition, that  thunderstorm  on  the  *  Veld '  made  a  greater 
impression  upon  me  than  subsequent  ones;  but  the 
recollection  of  its  surroundings ;  the  streams  of  fire  that 
seemed  descending  at  every  point  of  the  horizon ;  the 
possibility  of  the  waggon  being  struck  at  any  instant ; 
the  pleasurable  reflection  that  for  ten  miles  around  no 
human  habitation  might  be  found ;  the  struggles  of  the 
half-finghtened  horses ;  the  imprecations  of  the  men — 
all  went  to  make  up  a  scene  which  made  an  indelible 
mark  upon  my  recollection  it  will  take  much  to  efface. 

Giving  up  the  war  with  the  horses  as  futile,  we  *  out- 
spanned'  them  and  tied  them  to  the  waggon,  into  which, 
wet  to  the  skin,  bedraggled,  and  mud-bespattered,  we 
bipeds  huddled,  and  thanked  our  guardian  angel  for  the 
*  three- star '  bottles  its  boot  contained,  and  the  shelter 
its  canvas  roof  and  curtains  afforded.  And  thus  we 
spent  the  night,  snatching  such  broken  sleep  as  a  sitting 
posture  and  wet  clothes  afforded  ;  the  horses  severely 
shaking  the  waggon  every  time  we  began  to  nod  off,  in 
their  endeavours  to  break  away  and  flee  fi:om  each  re- 
newed blast  of  the  storm. 

Morning  arrived  and  renewed  the  battle  royal  with 
the  horses,  who,  stiff  and  cold  fi-om  the  night's  exposure, 
exhibited  little  inclination  to  proceed  upon  their  way. 
A  couple  of  hours  were  wasted  in  futile  endeavours  to 
induce  them  to  move,  in  the  struggles  of  which  the 
harness  was  broken  and  tied  up  half  a  dozen  times. 
They  went  ultimately,  and  when  least  expected  to  do 
so,  and  in  the  course  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we 
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came  to  the  Modder  river,  which  was  what  is  called, 
colonially,  'down,'  but  which  to  the  raw  Briton  would 
appear  very  considerably  '  up/  These  South  African 
rivers  are  marvels,  sometimes  showuig  a  dry  bed,  or  at 
most  the  merest  trickle  of  water ;  then,  after  a  few  hours* 
rain,  rushing  madly  along,  swelling  over  their  highest 
banks,  and  spreading  out  into  miniature  lakes,  rising 
seventy  feet  from  their  normal  bed  in  but  a  few  hours* 
time,  and  sometimes  falling  again  equally  rapidly.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  '  Mod,'  as  it  is  familiarly  called, 
when  we  reached  its  banks  ;  and  a  suitable  place,  near 
a  few  mimosa  thorns,  having  been  chosen,  we  prepared 
to  camp  until  such  time  as  the  river  should  subside  and 
render  the  use  of  its  drift  practicable. 

On  the  other  side  of  '  Truter's  Drift,'  as  the  ford  was 
called,  we  saw  a  house,  which  we  learned  was  an  hotel, 
where  one  Lindsay,  a  Scotsman  '  frae  Aberdeen  awa,' 
supplied  necessaries  to  the  numerous  '  transport  riders ' 
and  travellers  between  Bloemfontein  and  '  the  Fields.' 
There  was  a  means  of  communication  over  the  river,  in 
the  shape  of  a  box  slung  on  a  rope  running  on  a  sort  of 
pulley-wheel,  and  Phillips  succeeded  in  making  the  pas- 
sage and  returning  with  supplies — accompanied  the  last 
time  by  the  Scotsman,  who  brought  a  friendly  oifering — 
a  large  live  goose — which  was  afterwards  served  up  from 
a  three-legged  pot,  its  appetising  fumes  arising  like  the 
incense  of  a  sacrificial  offering  to  the  god  who  presides 
over  the  cuisine. 

Three  days  having  passed  of  this  kind  of  agreeably 
lazy  camp-life — living,  eating,  sleeping  in  open  air,  a 
roaring  fire  noctumally  illuminating  our  bivouac — and 
the  '  Mod'  river  showing  no  signs  of  subsidence,  I  gave 
the  order  to  have  all  the  baggage  conveyed  across  in  the 
slung  box,  having  previously  '  squared '  the  owner  of  a 
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bullock-waggon  delayed  at  the  opposite  bank  to  convey 
my  party  to  Bloemfontein.  I  dare  say  few  of  the  readers 
of  this  book  ever  crossed  a  brawling,  surging  South 
African  river  in  a  slung  box  and  on  a  wire  rope.  If 
they  have,  it  will  need  no  description  of  mine  to  recall 
their  sensations  as  with  a  whirr  and  a  rush  they  went 
down  the  incline  produced  by  their  weight  on  the  single 
line  that  life  depended  on,  nor  the  peculiar  climbing 
eflfect  of  the  pull  up  the  other  side,  after  a  temporary 
halt  midway — the  steam-power  (z.^.,  Kaffirs)  pulling 
like  grim  death  at  the  hauling-gear  until,  the  cross-trees 
reached,  out  safely  the  passengers  stepped  on  terra  jtrma- 
once  more.  Such  was  the  method  by  which  our  goods, 
chattels,  and  ourselves  were  conveyed  across  the  Modder 
river  at  Truter's  Drift. 

Sam,  the  waggon,  and  horses  were  left  to  wait  such 
time  as  the  stream  should  become  passable  ;  and,  settling 
ourselves  as  comfortably  as  we  could  in  a  rather  primi- 
tive bullock -waggon,  we  started  fairly  on  the  way  to  the 
capital  of  the  '  Orange  Vrie  Staat,'  as  its  burghers  love 
to  call  it.  Bullock  teams  work  best  at  night  for  two 
reasons — the  absence  of  oppressive  heat  from  the  sun, 
and  the  day  being  their  legitimate  time  for  feeding.  I 
have  often  seen  bullocks  refuse  to  graze  at  early  morning, 
though,  from  the  time  they  had  been  in  the  yoke,  one 
might  have  supposed  famine  had  set  in  ;  but  no,  they 
waited  patiently  until  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew  from  the 
herbage,  and  then  quietly  commenced  laying  in  a  store 
of  materials  whereon  to  *  chew  the  ciid '  of  their  '  sweet 
or  bitter'  grasses,  for  the  *  Veld'  of  Southern  Africa 
supplies  both  of  these  for  the  delectation  of  bovine 
palates. 

The  principal  featiu'es  of  the  country  from  the  Modder 
river  to  Bloemfontein  consist  of  long  rolling  plateaus 
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covered  thinly  with  meadow-grasses,  and  thickly  with 
red,  lumpy  ant-hills.  A  most  industrious  insect  is  the 
South  African  ant,  and  his  abodes  are  to  be  seen  spotted 
over  the  '  Veld '  in  myriads.  He  is  ingenious,  perse- 
vering, and  warlike.  I  once  saw  a  large  clumsy  beetle 
attacked  by  a  swarm  of  ants,  and  it  was  a  most  in- 
teresting struggle.  The  beetle,  by  sheer  force  of  his 
strength  and  weight,  would  shake  off  his  assailants  and 
start  for  an  aperture  of  escape  ;  but  ere  he  covered  an 
inch  or  two  of  ground  his  enemies  were  again  around 
him,  and,  clinging  to  legs,  back,  head,  feelers,  anywhere 
and  everywhere  a  clutch  could  be  obtained,  impeded 
his  progress,  and  as  often  as  he  freed  himself  returned 
to  the  attack,  till  Master  Beetle  became  feebler  and 
feebler  in  his  defence,  and  eventually  succumbed  to  his 
active  and  persevering  enemies.  The  whole  fight  formed 
a  vivid  parallel  to  the  late  Zulu  War,  where  a  numerous 
and  active  enemy  showed  how  dangerous  was  the  celerity 
of  their  movements  when  pitted  against  the  strong,  slow- 
going,  baggage-hampered,  commissariat-deadlocked,  red- 
tape-throttled  British  army  beetle,  who  in  no  slight 
measure  had  to  thank  the  actual  courage  of  his  foes  for 
giving  him  the  chance  of  inflicting  serious  loss  upon 
them. 

Bloemfontein  !  Where  ?  There  !  So  it  is ;  but  at 
present  represented  by  an  outlying  galvanised  iron 
house,  and  a  dam  of  water.  Twenty-four  hours  of  a 
springless  ill-covered  bullock-waggon,  whose  '  tent '  is 
so  dilapidated  that  to  prevent  being  wet  through  in  the 
night  we  had  to  open  our  umbrellas,  is  about  enough, 
and  the  sight  of  the  iron  hut  is  calculated  to  induce  a 
thankful  state  of  mind.  Push  on  to  the  '  Bloemfontein 
Hotel,'  and  see  what  mine  host  '  Charlie  Moss '  can  do 
to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  previous  day  and 
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night.  We  found  we  had  been  expected  at  the 
announced  date,  but  it  is  nothing  new  for  people  travel- 
ling in  South  Africa  to  be  behind  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, the  exigencies  of  travelling  difficulties  are 
universally  admitted  and  understood. 

The  Orange  Free  State,  of  which  Bloemfontein  is  the 
capital,  owes  its  origin  to  the  exodus  of  Dutch  popu- 
lation from  the  Cape  Colony  in  1837.  Abolition  of 
slavery  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  movement  of 
these  '  trekk  Boers,'  and  dissatisfaction  generally  with 
the  subsequent  native  policy  of  the  British  Government 
aided  it.  They  sold  off  their  farms  for  whatever  they 
would  bring,  and  some  seven  thousand  of  them  crossed 
the  Orange  river,  into  the  comparatively  unknown  dis- 
trict immediately  beyond.  Some  moved  on  to  Natal ; 
others  settled  on  the  wide  plains  of  what  is  now  the 
Free  State,  where  for  a  time  they  were  left  unmolested. 

In  1845,  difficulties  having  arisen  between  these  settlers 
and  a  native  tribe,  the  Griquas,  an  opportunity  offered  for 
the  British  Government  to  interfere,  but  not  until  three 
years  later  did  any  active  measures  supervene.  Then, 
however,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  after  a  fight  known  as  the 
battle  of  Boomplaats,  announced  the  British  sovereignty 
over  all  the  newly  settled  country,  which  resulted  in 
large  numbers  of  the  Boers  moving  still  farther  north- 
wards, and  crossing  the  Vaal  river,  to  found  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  Six  years  later  the  sovereignty 
established  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  abandoned,  not 
without  leaving  traces  visible  to  the  present  time  in  the 
English  names  of  streets,  language  used  in  conversa- 
tion, etc.,  no  British  person  feeling  away  from  home  in 
the  capital  of  this  little  Dutch  Republic.  With  varied 
fortune  it  has  quietly  progressed,  much  of  its  success 
Being  due  to  [the  very  great  wisdom  of  rule  and  discre- 
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tion  exhibited  at  all  times  of  its  diflSculty  and  danger 
by  President  Brand,  who  for  close  on  twenty  years  has 
held  the  helm  of  the  little  barque  ^  Republic/  and  has 
faithfully  discharged  the  double  duties  of  pilot  and 
steersman.  He  is  a  Cape  Colony  man  by  birth,  was 
trained  for,  and  became  successful  at  the  Colonial  bar ; 
has  now  the  respect  of  all  shades  and  classes  of  South 
African  politicians,  even  of  those  whom,  for  want  of  a 
better  title,  I  may  venture  to  call  Dutchophobes,  and  his 
motto,  ^  AUes  zalrecht  kommm '  ('  All  will  come  right '), 
is  the  best  index  to  a  character  in  which  calmness  and 
a  firm  regard  for  justice  seem  equally  blended.  While 
at  Bloemfontein  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  President  Brand,  and  his  entirely  modest 
demeanour  and  quiet  affabiUty  were  a  very  marked 
contrast  to  a  large  number  of  British  officials  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  in  the  course  of  a  some- 
what eccentric  career.  Under  the  President  is  the  Volks- 
raad,  a  body  of  elected  representatives,  who  assemble  in 
a  very  commodious  Government  building,  and  in  which, 
as  the  Boer  is  not  oratorically  developed,  the  business 
of  the  House  is  probably  expeditiously  transacted. 
This,  however,  is  merely  surmise  on  my  part,  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  against  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Volksraad  members  are  paid  during  such  time 
as  the  Raad  is  sitting;  and  as  their  habits  are  inexpen- 
sive,  a  prolonged  debate  means  financial  profit.  The  white 
and  black  population  of  the  Free  State  by  late  returns 
is  estimated  at  115,000  ;  the  natives  or  coloured  races  are 
not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number.  The  Boers  have 
a  decided  method  of  solving  the  native  question,  which 
might  act  like  an  electric  shock  upon  the  telescopic 
philanthropists  of  Exeter  Hall.  The  Free  State  possesses 
a  Supreme  Court,  with  one  Chief  and  two  Puisne  Judges, 
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and  District  Magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Roman  Dutch  law  obtains  here  exclusively,  and  almost 
throughout  South  Africa  is  more  or  less  used.  The 
Free  State  Judges  are  thoroughly  able  men  ;  I  shall 
want  to  travel  a  considerable  distance,  and  jostle  very 
many  men  combining  the  elements  of  refined  tastes, 
bonliomie,  and  other  attributes  that  go  to  make  up  the 
superior  orders  of  mankind,  before  I  shall  meet  the  peer 
of  at  least  one  of  them,  now  the  Recorder  of  Kimberley, 
of  whose  genial  disposition  and  courtesy  I  have  the 
liveliest  recollection. 

Bloemfontein  takes  for  its  motto  ^  Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sana^^  boasting  its  schools  for  the  first  and  its 
climate  for  the  second.  It  stands  high,  has  a  dry 
atmosphere,  a  good  market  supply,  capital  hotels,  two 
newspapers,  lots  of  churches,  and  numerous  educational 
establishments.  Without  doubt  its  claim  to  being  a 
place  where  superior  education  can  be  obtained  is  based 
upon  higher  grounds  than  merely  the  number  of  its 
schools — it  is  their  class ;  and  you  have  the  Grey  College, 
and  the  Dames  Institute  where  the  Dutch  rising  youth 
of  both  sexes  receive  tutelage,  as  also  a  Catholic  con- 
vent, with  real  nuns,  and  a  Protestant  high  church 
ditto  with — well,  very  much  the  same  thing,  where 
more  English  and  less  Dutch  is  instilled.  '  The 
Convent,'  that  of  the  Holy  Family,  was  established  by 
the  Catholic  Bishop,  Dr.  Jolivet ;  '  The  Home  *  is  the 
product  of  the  Protestant  ditto.  Dr.  Webb.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  in  their  style, 
except  that  the  latter  has  more  of  the  mediaeval  Catholic 
about  it,  with  a  sort  of  amateur  pontifical  veneer  that 
suggests  its  flirtation  with  Catholicism  has  been  marked 
in  results. 

My  entertainments  here  were  some  half  dozen  in 
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number,  including  a  Literary  Evening  with  the 
Scientific  Society,  for  Bloemfontein  boasts  a  charmed 
circle  for  the  cultivation  of  superior  knowledge,  and 
whose  appreciation  I  esteemed  much  more  than  that 
which  my  lighter  forms  of  *  show  bizness '  evoked ; 
and  it  was  with  a  real  feeling  of  regret  that  I  learned 
the  time  of  our  departure  was  made  manifest  in  the 
arrival  of  Sam  and  the  waggon  after  ten  days'  delay 
at  the  river  drift.  It  appeared  that  even  then  the 
waggon  had  to  be  buoyed  with  empty  barrels  and 
floated  across  the  stream,  the  horses  obligingly  swim- 
ming over  in  answer  to  a  talismanic,  innate  conviction 
that  chopped  '  forage'  of  unstinted  supply  awaited  their 
arrival  on  the  opposite  shore.  This  is  no  uncommon 
method  of  crossing  rivers  during  an  '  up  country '  tour 
of  Southern  Afinca,  and  much  in  vogue  with  post-cart 
contractors,  with  whom  time  means  money,  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  wait  the  falling  tide  of  the  too  often 
swollen  streams.  Transport  riders  often  vegetate  on 
the  banks  of  a  *  drift '  for  weeks  together,  until  the 
river  runs  down  to  its  normal  level  and  permits  the 
utilizing  of  its  ford  for  passage. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  *TREKK — MORE  TRAVELLING  ENJOYMENTS — FAURESMITH — 
JAGERSFONTEIN — ^PHILLIPOLIS — COLESBERG — HANOVER — SPRING- 
BOK SHOOTING — MIDDLESBURG — ECONOMISING  TIME. 

• 

*  VoRWARTZ !'  was  the  motto  of  sturdy  old  Blucher,  and 
adopting  the  saying  of  the  Prussian  general,  again  we 
started  '  on  the  trekk '  through  Southern  Africa. 
Fauresmith,  the  object-town  of  our  next  move,  is  dis- 
tant about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  Bloemfontein — 
it  is  very  difficult  to  quote  distances  accurately  in 
describing  South  African  travels,  as  there  is  little  or  no 
system  of  milestones  or  marks  to  guide  the  traveller. 
Distance  is  measured  by  hours,  and  no  two  persons 
appear  to  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  time  required  for  a 
given  journey,  inasmuch  as  the  relative  pace  of  horses, 
species  of  conveyances,  and  modes  of  travelling  vary  so 
much,  that  forming  anything  like  an  accurate  idea  is  not 
only  difficult  but  often  impossible.  You  meet  a  transport 
rider  moving  slowly  along  with  his  bullock-waggon, 
and  he  will  probably  tell  you  in  answer  to  your  query 
as  to  how  far  it  is  to  Fauresmith,  that  it  A\dll  take  him 
four  days  to  accomplish  the  distance;  while  the  post- 
cart  driver,  whose  movements  are  comparatively  express- 
train-like  in  rapidity,  says  'A  short  day  and  a  half;*  and 
the  Kaffir  tramping  the  road  will  probably  say  '  A  ery 
far,'  and  pantomime  with  any  amount  of  gesture  his 
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ideas  of  measurement.     But  whether  it  is  an  hour  or  a 
week,  with  the  wretched  '  Veld '  tracks  that  serve  as 
roads  not  only  through  the  Free  State,  but  in  parts  of 
South  Africa  with  more  pretentious  forms  of  govern- 
ment, the  distances  are  surely  long  enough;  and  in  bad 
weather  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  who  travels 
by  horse-waggon  or  Cape  cart,  does  so  at  the  possible 
risk  of  fractured  bones  or  dislocated  neck.     In   dry 
seasons  the  dangers  are  minimised,  and  I  have  spent 
many  a  pleasant  day  rolling  along  over  the  boundless 
'  Veld,'  or  viewing  it  from  the  saddle  of  a  real  Dutch 
*  paard,'  whose  Boer  training  exhibits  itself  in  an  untir- 
ing canter,  or,  easiest  movement  in  equitation,  a  '  triple.' 
The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  brought  us  with  one 
horse  dead  lame  to  a  Boer  house,  the  *  Baas '  of  which, 
through  his  better-half,  kindly  proflFered  his  hospitality, 
which  was  duly  acceptied.     He  showed  me  a  strong- 
looking,  rather  fresh  horse,  price   £21;  said   I  could 
leave  my  lame  one  till  I  wanted  him.      I  demurred, 
said  I  would  reflect  till   morning,  and  sang  him  the 
chorus  of  '  The  Little  Wee  Dog '  in  a  very  free  Cape 
Dutch  translation.     Its  marvellous  effect,  however,  was 
electrical,  and  the  negotiation  in  horse-flesh  resulted  in 
my  taking  his  gallant  bay  at  a  reduction  of  £6  next 
morning. 

A  very  simple  and,  in  most  cases,  well-meaning 
and  hospitable  people,  the  African  Dutch  have  had  many 
of  these  originally  good  qualities  spoiled  by  passing 
travellers  by  the  abuses  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, the  more  so  since  the  diamond  discovery  attracted 
to  South  African  regions  a  fair  amount  of  the  British 
population  who,  as  a  representative  class,  can  scarcely 
be  said  by  their  bearing  and  manners  to  shed  lustre 
upon  the  land  of  their  birth,  or  pleasure  on  that  of 
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their  adoption.  These  natural  prejudices  did  not  inter- 
fere with  M3mheer  Liebenberg  and  his  *  Vrow/  who, 
understanding  English,  was  the  medium  of  explaining 
some  of  my  efforts  to  excite  her  '  Baas '  into  risibility. 
It  was  not  a  difficult  matter;  very  little  humour  set 
him  well  off.  We  sang  songs  alternately — ^that  is,  I 
sang  songs;  his  musical  repertoire  was  confined  to 
Dutch  hymns,  which  he  warbled  with  the  lungs  of  a 
Stentor,  and  with  which  he  succeeded  in  keeping  his 
;  end  up '  in  the  programme,  a  German  concertina  afford- 
ing  a  magnificent  accompaniment. 

We  crossed  the  Riet  river  next  day,  and  mounted  the 
other  bank,  aided  by  a  span  of  oxen,  the  horses  being 
unable  to  pull  up  the  sandy  drift,  and  camped  at  night 
near  a  rather  swell  Boer  farm.  No  forage  or  bread  to 
be  had ;  so  a  fi'iendly  Kaffir's  offer  of  goats' -milk  was 
accepted;  the  boys  made  some  flour-and -water  cakes 
they  called  *  slap-jacks,'  and  we  had  a  good  time 
generally. 

Three  rivers  were  crossed  next  day ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon, when  but  a  short  distance  from  Fauresmith,  we 
encountered  a  fierce  storm,  accompanied  by  hail,  thunder, 
and  lightning,  and  another  miserable  night  in  the 
waggon  was  a  consequent.  Fry  and  Sam,  who  had 
taken  the  horses  with  them  to  search  for  a  farm  near, 
did  not  return  till  next  day,  when  the  former,  attired  in 
a  full  suit  of  Boer's  clothes,  came  riding  up  with  bread, 
eggs,  and  other  supplies  fi-om  a  farm  where  they  had 
spent  the  night,  having  fallen  into  several  sluits  and 
rivulets  during  the  storm  before  he  discovered  the 
house  of  the  good-natured  farmer  in  whose  gear  he  was 
then  luxuriating.  The  supplies  were  most  acceptable, 
as,  having  run  out  of  bread-stuffs,  we  had  been  com- 
joelled  to  subsist  on  a  half-cooked  wild-duck,  shot  by 
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one  of  my  party,  and  which  was  either  wholly  raw,  or 
reduced  to  charcoal  and  cinders. 

Fauresmith  at  last,  and  a  very  mild  specimen  of  a 
town.  A  few  stores,  a  court-house,  a  couple  of  hotels, 
and  you  have  its  description.  That  it  has  a  future  is 
very  possible,  as  within  an  hour's  drive  is  the  Jagers- 
fontem  diamond  mine,  which  some  geological  speciaUsts 
will  tell  you  is  the  mine^  of  days  to  come. 

When  I  visited  Jagersfontein  first,  the  outer  layer  of 
the  earth  alone  was  oflF  the  ground  ;  its  buildings  were 
certainly  not  half  a  dozen  in  number.  Twelve  months 
later,  and  a  miniature  village  had  sprung  into  existence. 
Three  or  four  hotels  and  canteens  innumerable  were 
doing  a  roaring  trade  ;  steam-machinery  was  hard  at 
work ;  tunnels  were  cut,  roads  made  j  and  the  mine  had 
more  appearance  of  ship- shape  about  it  than  even  its 
older  brethren  in  the  Fields — the  reason  of  which  is 
doubtless  that  the  new  digger  commences  with  all  the 
dear-bought  experience  which  the  past  ten  years  have 
taught  his  predecessor.  Claims  were  going  begging 
then  which  since  changed  hands  for  thousands  ;  and 
illicit  diamond  buying,  the  great  curse  of  what  should 
be  one  of  the  most  remimerative  of  industries,  was  in  an 
infancy  since  developed  into  a  very  sturdy  manhood. 
'A  different  class  of  men  to  the  Kimberley  diggers  rule 
the  roast  at  Jagersfontein — they  are  more  diggers  in 
reality ;  and  perhaps  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  mine  as  a  successful  venture  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  claim-holders,  notably 
Messrs.  Kerr  Brothers,  have  refused  all  inducements  to 
merge  their  ground  with  that  of  companies,  but  prefer 
to  work  it  on  their  own  account. 

Phillipolis,  two  days  firom  Fauresmith,  we  reached 
after  a  chapter  of  minor  accidents  and  the  usual  stop- 
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pages,  dig-outs,  twist-the- wheels,  and  artifices  attendant 
upon  waggon-travelling  in  South  Afiica,  and  found  it 
even  a  quieter  place  than  the  one  we  had  left.  It  had  an 
hotel — at  least,  the  proprietor  so  called  it — which,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  amusement  a  captive  baboon  in  the 
back-yard  afforded,  would  have  been  positively  unbear- 
able. The  people,  however,  were  most  agreeable,  and, 
as  in  all  towns  in  the  Free  State,  sent  their  seats  to 
the  place  of  entertainment — a  system  of  securing  stalls 
that  would  rather  surprise  a  Bond  Street  or  Piccadilly 
librarian. 

Next  day  we  left  the  Free  State  and  crossed  the 
Orange  river  by  a  pontoon,  en  route  for  Colesberg,  at 
which  snug-l)dng  little  town  we  arrived  late  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  and  remained  two  nights.  The  slumber 
of  the  second  of  these  was  hardly  assisted  by  a  number 
of  worthy  Scots,  who  made  the  occasion  of  my  visit  an 
opportunity  for  a  reunion  which  prolonged  the  chorus 
of  *  Auld  Lang  Syne'  till  day  began  to  dawn.  An  enter- 
prising showman  with  a  merry-go-round  was  doing 
here  a  roaring  trade,  his  'horses'  and  'cars'  being 
hugely  patronised  by  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs  of  the 
native  location,  who  seemed  never  to  tire  of  the  brain- 
whirling,  eternal  roundabout  sensation  ;  whilst  the 
'  piccaninies '  supplied  the  motor-power  with  all  the  en- 
thusiastic ardour  of  the  British  juveniles  at  a  Yorkshire 
feast  or  Lancashire  wake. 

Colesberg  is  very  much  a  centre  for  Dutch  population, 
and  boasts  two  churches — the  Dutch  Reformed  and  the 
Dopper.  The  latter  is  an  ascetic  branch  of  the  former, 
though  to  ordinary  people  there  does  not  appear  great 
room  for  much  plainer  or  extremer  views  than  those 
already  held  by  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Reformed.  The 
Dopper  goes  in  for  a  quaker-like  simplicity,  and  his 
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pride  (if  he  may  be  credited  with  so  unchristian-like  a 
feeling)  is  to  abjure  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  worid  when  they  present  themselves  in  the  forms 
of  smart  clothes,  cleanliness,  amusement,  or  other  of  the 
various  baits  by  which  the  Evil  One  secures  the  un- 
thinking ;  so,  finding  even  the  austerities  of  his  original 
faith  too  lax  for  his.  ideas  of  piety,  he  *  reformed'  the 
Reformed,  and  founded  his  own  system  of  worship. 
Many  of  these  religionists — as  indeed,  I  may  say,  many 
Boers  of  both  species  of  faith — possess  houses  in  the 
town  which  they  only  occupy  once  every  three  months, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  '  Naachtmaal,'  or  Communion 
celebration.  They  come  in  on  these  occasions  fi"om  long 
distances,  and  combine  piety  and  pleasure,  religious 
observance  and  busmess,  in  a  very  methodical  and 
matter-of-fact  manner. 

Hanover,  the  little  village  wherein  we  spent  a  night 
on  our  way  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  was  the  next  point, 
and  we  arrived  there  after  a  couple  of  days*  travel  of  the 
usual  kind,  which  may  be  briefly  epitomised  by  stating 
that  every  hill  resolved  itself  into  a  battle  with  the 
horses,  there  being  one  or  two  '  sticks '  amongst  the 
team  ;  an  occasional  deadlock  of  a  couple  of  hours  at 
some  hole  or  soft  place  in  the  road,  where  the  waggon 
would  get  imbedded  and  require  digging  out ;  half-hour 
intervals  of  the  invigorating  exercise  of  all  hands  twisting 
the  wheels,  together  with  exhausting  equine  flagellation, 
and  somewhat  demoralising  imprecation. 

Hanover  is  a  mere  village,  well  laid  out,  well  watered 
and  planted.  Some  day  will  possibly  see  it  a  flourishing 
town — who  can  tell,  in  this  land  of  surprises  ?  Accom- 
panied by  Fry,  the  second  day  at  Hanover  I  went  out 
to  shoot  springbok,  numbers  being  on  the  flats  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  town.     It  is  one  thing  to  go  out  to 
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shoot  springbok  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  do  so; 
and  there  is  a  third  point  to  be  considered — the  finding 
of  your  way  back  to  town  again.  We  rode  out,  our 
rifles  slung  behind  us,  and,  having  trotted  leisurely  in 
the  direction  suggested,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  time 
we  sighted  the  antelopes  quietly  browsing.  Off  saddle 
and  knee-halter  the  horses  and  proceed  on  foot  is  the 
order,  which  we  did,  and  tried  ineffectually  some  long- 
range  shots  at  the  springboks;  then,  taking  different 
directions,  I  secured  a  position  behind  an  anthill, 
where  I  murderously  awaited  some  straying  buck  or 
doe.  Fry,  firing  away  in  the  hollow,  drove  the  herd  up 
in  my  direction,  and  one  of  them  presently  gave  me  a 
chance  at  about  three  hundred  yards'  distance.  My  shot 
was  a  little  low,  but  very  close,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  he  took  no  notice  of  its  proximity.  I  fired  again — 
this  time  a  little  over  him ;  still  he  quietly  walked  on- 
wards. But.  having  got  his  range,  my  third  shot  struck 
him,  and  evidently  mortally  wounded  him ;  for  he  gave 
eight  or  ten  bounds  up  into  the  air,  then  feebly  ran  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  and  fell  amongst  the  Karoo 
bush.  With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  huntsman  I  dashed 
on  foot  in  the  direction  he  had  taken,  and  spent  an  hour 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  discover  where  he  lay.  Giving 
up  the  search,  I  turned  to  look  for  my  saddle  and  horse. 
The  latter  was  grazing  at  some  distance ;  but  the  saddle, 
like  the  buck,  was  nowhere  visible.  Small  as  the  Karoo- 
bush  is,  it  is  quite  a  concealment  for  moderately- sized 
objects,  and,  more  by  luck  than  design,  I  suddenly 
stimibled  on  the  saddle  and  housings,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  a  merry  little  horse-chase  performed 
by  my  '  Jager '  comrade  Fry,  whose  steed  he  had  omitted 
to  knee-halter,  and  who  now,  rejoicing  in  his  fi-eedom, 
defied  all  efforts  to  capture  him,  and  led  his  late  rider  a 
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lively  dance  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
success  crowned  his  eflForts.  The  day  was  hot,  the  ground 
was  burnt  up  and  caked,  no  drop  of  water  visible  save 
and  except  that  which  the  mirage  depicted,  and  our 
tongues  cleaving  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths;  and  to 
crown  the  enjoyment  of  our  springbok-shooting  expedi- 
tion, it  was  impossible,  from  the  sameness  of  the  lines 
of  hills  and  general  contour  of  the  country,  to  form  a 
certain  opinion  as  to  what  direction  the  town  lay.  It 
must  be  somewhere — an  nstute  proposition  on  which  we 
were  agreed ;  and  so  we  rode  over  the  Karoo,  its  withered 
bush  crushing  crisply  under  each  charger's  hoof,  until 
the  sight  of  a  Boer  farm  raised  our  sinking  spirits. 
Having  refreshed  at  the  dam,  we  hied  '  de  huis  to,'  and 
learned  that  we  were  progressing  favourably  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  village  we  desired  to  reach.  Securing  a 
landmark  or  two,  we  turned  our  horses'  heads,  and,  sun- 
burnt and  weary,  with  not  even  an  ounce  of  venison  to 
exhibit,  we  sighted  Hanover,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
Fry  shot  a  hare,  and  redeemed  our  character  from  the 
foul  reproach  of  coming  back  completely  empty-handed, 
though  it  may  be  submitted  by  the  critical  that  to  go 
out  for  springbok  and  return  with  hare  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  realise  the  aspirations  of  a  mighty  hunter  of 
the  bounding  antelope  on  Southern  Afric's  plains. 

Daybreak  start  next  day.  More  Scotsmen,  more 
'  Auld  Lang  Sjme,'  and  late — ^no,  early  hours  night  be- 
fore. It's  the  road  to  the  left — ^no,  the  right — perhaps  the 
middle — yes,  most  likely,  as  it  is  Middleburg  we  are 
bound  for.  Take  it  by  all  means  ;  which  we  did,  and 
went  ahead  without  a  check  till  mid- day,  when  a  passing 
post-cart  driver,  in  answer  to  Sam,  informed  us  we 
were  on  the  GraafF  Reinett  road,  and  had  left  that 
to  our  destination  some  eighteen  miles  behind.     Vastly 
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pleasant ;  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  a  farm  road  to  the 
left,  and  try  and  get  on  to  the  right  track  that  way. 
Now  the  main  roads,  I  have  already  stated,  are  mere 
tracks,  so  readers  can  form  an  idea  of  the  glories  of 
a  farm  road.  We  took  it,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
continued  scene  of  hard  labour,  straining  horses,  break- 
ing harness,  and  trial  of  patience  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  discover  by  its  aid  the  right  path  which  we 
ought  to  have  taken.  We  did  it,  however,  though  how 
we  succeeded,  especially  with  horses  not  too  tractable,  I 
have  often  looked  upon  as  a  mystery.  We  arrived  in 
Middleburg  at  5.30  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
from  Hanover,  and  the  inhabitants,  although  on  the  tip- 
toe of  expectation  for  our  coming,  deemed  it  improbable 
that  the  short  time  to  elapse  between  our  arrival  and 
the  announced  hour  for  the  presentation  of '  Odds  and 
Ends'  to  the  Middleburgers,  would  permit  the  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangements.  Haul  down  the  baggage, 
Sam ;  all  hands  to  work ;  '  span  in '  all  the  spare 
Kaffirs  available  to  carry  seats  and  for  platform  build- 
ing. Here,  come  along  half  a  dozen  of  you  descendants 
of  Kreli,  and  carry  a  piano,  and  you  shall  have  as  much 
Cape  brandy  as  you  can  soak  your  woolly  heads  in. 
Now  then,  steady — easy.  Shade  of  Mendelssohn; 
there's  a  chord !  as  a  gentle  Fingo  pushes  up  the  key- 
board in  his  enthusiasm,  and  strikes  about  three  octaves 
simultaneously  with  his  sinewy  arm.  Go  quietly — all 
together — and  away  moves  the  piano,  hoisted  on  the 
shoulders  of  half  a  dozen  African  aborigines,  and,  carried 
to  an  accompaniment  of  continual  chatter  of  tongues, 
at  length  reaches  the  public  room,  just  as  the  audience 
assemble  on  the  steps  outside.  Chairs  from  one  place, 
lamps  from  another,  barrels  from  a  third,  and  planks 
from  a   fourth.      Such   are   the   exigencies   of  giving 
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entertainments  in  smaller  towns  in  South  •  Afiica. 
Difficulties  only  redeemed  by  the  great  good-nature 
generally  shown  by  the  residents,  and  the  disposition 
they  exhibit  to  assist  as  fer  as  lies  in  their  power 
to  remove  all  obstacles  from  the  path  of  those  who 
mmister  to  their  amusements.  I  have  travelled  more 
fully,  and  visited  more  places  '  with  a  show  through 
Southern  Africa/  than  any  predecessor  in  the  amusement- 
catering  line ;  and  I  may  say,  that  disobliging,  selfish,  or 
disagreeable  people,  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  have  been  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule  throughout.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  with  the  good-natured  assistance  afforded,  the  eight 
o'clock  chime  of  the  town  clock  saw  everything  com- 
plete, the  curtain  ready  to  draw  up,  and  '  the  show  just 
agoing  to  commence.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

A     FRIEND    IN    NEED — OSTRICH-FARMING — CRADOCK — ^A  COLONIAL 

RACE    BIEETINO— THE    GREAT    FISH    RIVER— A    NIGHT  MARCH — 

MIDDLEBURG  AGAIN — HAILSTORMS — RICHMOND — COAST  SCENES — 
VICTORLA.  TO  BEAUFORT  WEST. 

^  A  FRIEND  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed '  is  a  time-honoured 
sajring,  and  one  which  I  felt  inclined  to  endorse  when, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  left  Middleburg,  its 
avenue  of  trees  and  boasted  water-supply  behind  us,  we 
halted  our  team  opposite  the  farm-house  of  a  hospitable 
gentleman  engaged  in  ostrich -farming,  and  whose  name, 
GilfiUan,  had  an  *  auld  Scottish '  flavour  about  it  that 
smacked  of  milk  and  bannocks,  brose  and  barley-bree. 
The  weather  had  changed  for  the  worse— becoming  in- 
tensely cold  and  wet,  and  having  learned  at  Cradock 
that  a  Mr.  GilfiUan,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  on  the 
voyage  out,  lived  on  our  line  of  route,  we  decided  to 
give  him  a  call.  Caasar  and  Pompey,  from  the  Ethiopian 
point  of  view,  bore  strange  resemblance,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  in  searching  for  our  friend,  we  cannoned 
against  his  brother,  who  extended  his  hospitality  with 
much  good-nature,  sending  for  the  real  object  of  our 
visit,  who  resided  close  by,  and  who,  formerly  holding 
an  important  appointment  in  the  Cape  Mounted  Police, 
was  as  soldier-like  and  good  a  specimen  of  a  first-class 
frontier  man  as  I  have  ever  met.     He  had  reUnquished 
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the  sword  for  the  ostrich-whip,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  forming  those  grotesque-looking 
birds,  whose  feathers,  scarcely  ornamental  to  themselves, 
go  far  to  embellish  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex  all  the 
world  over,  and  are  even  honoured  by  royal  courts  with 
a  prominence  in  drawing-room  toilets.  Mr.  John  Gil- 
fiUan  might  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  ostrich-farmers, 
having  been  one  of  the  earliest  to  suggest,  as  he  was  to 
adopt,  a  species  of  industry  that  proved  to  those  who 
took  time  by  the  forelock  a  remarkably  remunerative 
one.  It  has  recently,  from  many  causes — the  over- 
production, competition,  decrease  in  prices,  etc. — become 
less  valuable ;  but  at  the  time  I  speak  of  a  first-class 
pair  of  breeding  ostriches  would  fetch  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds,  and  young  birds  and  chicks  proportionate  prices. 

IN^ot  being  associated  with  hard  work,  the  industry 
suited  the  taste  of  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  Cape,  who 
followed  the  lead  successfully  set,  until  on  nearly  all  the 
forms  of  the  midland  and  western  provinces  ostriches 
were  to  be  found  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  the  stock 
as  the  cocks,  hens,  ducks,  and  geese  of  the  ordinary 
farmyard  at  home.  Artificial  aid,  too,  has  been  intro- 
duced to  assist  the  process  of  incubation,  and  at  least 
a  couple  of  Cape  ostrich-farmers,  Messrs.  Douglas  and 
JDistin,  have  obtained  a  notoriety  outside  South  Africa 
for  the  vigour,  skill,  and  energy  they  have  exhibited  in 
this  singular  method  of  supplying  a  fashionable  demand. 
It  is  an  industry  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
whirligig  of  foshion,  which  creates  or  crushes  a  demand 
which  its  votaries  will  gratify  regardless  of  cost. 

Some  dozen  years  ago  ostrich-farming  was  imknown, 
and  by  a  system  of  hunting  down  and  killing  the  wild 
birds  the  Karoo  was  becoming  rapidly  depopulated  of 
its  feathered  denizens.     It  was  the  custom  to  run  them 
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down,  and,  like  the  golden  eggs  of  the  fiible,  the  bird  was 
sacrificed  for  the  spoil  it  afforded.  A  South  AMcan 
poet  has  graphically  described  this  sinewy-limbed  bird 
in  its  fearsome  flight,  where  he  says : 

'  The  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste, 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste ; 
Hieing  away  to  the  home  of  her  rest, 
Where  she  and  her  mate  have  scooped  their  nest, 
Far  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderer's  view, 
In  the  pathless  depths  of  the  parched  Karoo.' 

The  ostrich  is  an  interesting  study  to  the  gastronomist ; 
that  wonderful  stomach  of  his  seems  able  to  digest  any- 
thing he  can  succeed  in  conveying  down  his  gullet  for 
the  operation  of  its  juices.  Nothing  seems  to  come 
amiss;  you  can  feed  him  on  crushed  maize  or  bones, 
chopped  lucerne  and  clover,  or  broken  stones ;  he  does 
not  disdain  a  bonne  boucJie  of  a  couple  of  pocket-knives ; 
while  a  handful  of  tenpenny  nails  he  positively  esteems 
a  delicacy.  Don't  go  too  near  him  if  you  want  to  retain 
your  glittering  breastpin,  for  he  will  certainly  try  to 
pluck  it  out  of  your  scarf  if  you  give  his  lengthy  neck 
air  reaching-distance ;  and  if  he  is  engaged  in  assisting 
his  better-half  in  the  process  of  hatching,  which  he  most 
thoughtfiiUy  does,  I  should  say  he  is  safest  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  with  a  good  stiff  fence  or  two  between. , 
During  the  time  of  incubation,  they  arei  placed  in 
'  camps '  fenced  in,  and  the  male  bird  is  intensely  fierce, 
and  cannot  be  approached  without  serious  danger.  A 
blow  firom  his  double  toe  has  been  known  to  rip  a  man's 
body  completely  open;  and  every  season  in  Cape 
papers  reports  are  published  of  deaths  resulting  fi-om 
attacks  of  ostriches  through  incautious  persons  venturing 
too  near  them  unprovided  with  the  long  fork  with  which 
the  experienced  farmer  keeps  them  at  bay.     The  merest 
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rap  on  the  head  will  kill  these  ungainly  birds,  whose 
feathers  and  eyes  are  their  only  claims  to  beauty.  The 
latter  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  power  of  sight 
they  possess  is  almost  illimitable. 

Cradock  at  last,  after  two  days'  road- struggling,  to 
which  penal  servitude  should  compare  favourably  ;  and 
Cradock  en  fete^  with  a  prospective  three  days'  race- 
meeting.  The  chief  evidence  of  anything  going  forward 
beyond  the  ordinary  everyday  existence,  consisted  in 
an  agglomeration  of  bipeds  in  the  principal  hotel,  and 
who,  it  was  not  difficult  to  divine,  belonged  to  that 
class  of  mankind  known  as  *  horsey ' — just  the  same 
*  all  the  world  around ' — same  side-pocketed  coats, 
smart  hats  tilted  at  an  angle  of  twenty-five,  over  an 
eyebrow  beneath  which  beams  forth  a  twinkling  orb 
indicative  of  dead  knowledge  in  matters  of  time,  weight, 
and  distance;  tight  inexpressibles  and  a  straw  or  two 
of  forage  between  the  teeth  complete  the  picture.  If 
you  are  not  a  racing  man  yourself,  good  reader,  you 
will  find  little  to  interest  you  in  the  conversation  of 
racing  men,  and  the  coterie  gathered  beneath  the  roof 
of  the  principal  Cradock  hotel  on  my  arrival  were  in  no 
way  more  agreeable  than  their  confreres  of  the  turf  at 
home  or  abroad.  This  Cradock  race-meeting,  however, 
is  reckoned  the  chief  one  of  the  Colony,  and,  as  such, 
I  felt  it  a  duty  I  owed  my  self  to  witness  it.  Imagine 
a  race-course  on  an  elevated  plateau,  surroimded  by 
ranges  of  hills  that  seem  to  rise  suddenly  from  a  valley 
which  encircles  it ;  or,  if  you  have  ever  seen  a  panorama 
proper,  with  its  raised  point  of  vantage  from  which 
your  eye  can  travel  completely  round  the  picture,  think 
of  it  and  you  have  the  position  of  Cradock  race-ground. 
The  course  is  a  made  one,  and  pretty  well  cleared  of 
the  ironstone  shingle  that  so  plentifully  studs  the  *  Veld ' 
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around,  and  over  which  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  to* 
gallop  your  horse,  as  you  probably  will,  in  a  desire  to  see 
them  start  and  finish — that  is,  if  you  visit  the  course  en 
chevaL  There  is  a  galvanised  iron  standhouse,  not  very 
large,  a  paddock,  a  ring,  and  a  volunteer  rifle  band,  whose 
brazen  notes  struck  me  as  scarcely  value  for  the  amount 
of  remuneration  I  heard  one  of  the  stewards  say  was  to- 
be  theirs.  There  were  a  few  Boer  ox  waggons,  a  good 
many  Kaffirs,  and  about  300  or  400  white  people,  and 
I  was  congratulating  myself  upon  the  contrast  the  want 
of  blackguard  element  presented  to  an  English  race-^ 
meeting,  when  an  enterprising  individual  with  a  roulette 
table  met  my  view,  and  the  old  familiar  invitation,  in 
all  the  piquant  accent  of  Whitechapel,  fell  upon  my  ear, 
and  I  was  asked  to  *  back  my  opinion ' — *  faint  'art  never 
won  fair  lady ' — *  hevens  on  the  black,  two  to  one  the 
red,  five  to  one  the  blue,  height  to  one  the  yaller,  and 
twelve  to  one  the  kerown  and  feathaw/  The  racing 
was  pretty  good,  and  some  decent  horseflesh  was  on 
view;  but  the  jockeys  were  like  Kimberley  diamonds- 
whites,  oiF-colours,  and  occasionally  blacks.  The  racing 
man  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  incarnation  of  self ; 
when  in  the  ring  he  does  not  throw  away  many  chances ; 
he  elbows  his  way  unceremoniously  in  and  out  of  the 
paddock;  if  an  opportunity  for  judicious  hedging  pre- 
sents itself  he  doesn't  let  it  slip  :  but  if  you  want  to  see 
him  exhibit  all  the  finer  feelings  of  good-nature,  breed- 
ing, or  self-sacrifice,  meet  him  at  the  dinner-scramble 
in  the  hotel  Cradock,  after  the  races  are  over.  A  flock 
of  '  aasvogels '  or  African  vultures  enjoying  a  worn-out 
ox,  a  party  of  jackals  in  a  hen-roost,  a  drove  of  wolves 
regaling  on  an  antelope,  a  python  gorging  a  hind- 
quarter  of  horse,  I  have  seen,  and  am  willing  to  admit 
that  their  appetites  were  firom  the  degree  of  fair  to  good ;. 
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but  for  superlative  efforts  in  the  respective  branches  of 
mastication  and  digestion,  commend  me  to  the  racing 
men  of  South  Africa,  when,  having  successfully  stam- 
peded mine  host  of  Cradock's  dinner- table,  they  &irly 
settle  to  the  work  of  consumption  of  his  viands.  A 
notable  feature  in  this  and  other  colonial  meetings  is  a 
system  of  sweepstakes  which,  having  been  drawn,  are 
put  up  to  auction,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
buyer  having  to  add  a  certain  amount  to  the  sweep 
proportionate  to  the  sum  paid  for  his  chance. 

Cradock  is  a  very  nice  town,  possessing  one  of  the 
handsomest  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  South 
Africa,  the  Dutch  Church,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £30,000. 
A  fine  viaduct  spans  the  river  ;  there  is  an  excellent 
market.  The  place  is  a  great  ostrich-farming  centre, 
and  feathers  are,  strange  to  say,  not  the  lightest  articles 
of  its  trade.  There  are  several  particularly  good  fellows 
there,  and  my  recollections  of  it  are  bright  and  pleasant; 
and  musing  on  what  I  had  seen  and  done  there,  I 
swam  the  Fish  river  some  hours  after  saying  adieu  to 
Cradock  acquaintances,  and  evening  saw  us  on  the  return 
to  Middleburg.  The  night  fell,  and  visible  darkness 
having  set  in,  a  council  of  war,  or  rather  of  direction, 
was  held,  and  it  was  concluded  that  we  must  be  but  a 
short  distance  from  our  destination.  One  of  the  party 
seized  the  leaders'  heads,  and  taking  a  lantern  in  my 
hand,  I  preceded  the  team  and  waggon  for  a  distance 
that  appeared  about  six  or  seven  miles.  No  signs  of 
the  town,  so  it  was  determined  that  the  first  water  come 
to  should  be  the  signal  to  '  span  out '  and  camp  for  the 
night.  Ha,  here  we  are  boys!  a  river;  pull  out  of  the 
road,  and  unyoke.  Great  noise  of  dogs  barking  some- 
where near  ;  must  be  a  farm — ^large  farm  too — or  else 
proprietor  has  flocks  of  dogs  with  a  sheep  or  two  to 
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take  care  of  them.  Very  odd  we  missed  the  town  ; 
must  have  taken  the  wrong  road  in  the  dark.  Great 
nuisance.  Somebody  must  sleep  under  the  waggon. 
Short  of  previsions,  too  ;  nothing  to  cook,  and  six 
miles  of  pedal  exercise  to  produce  appetite.  Well,  can't 
be  helped.  Tie  up  the  horses  to  the  wheels,  and  turn 
in.  Good-night,  everybody.  Confound  those  dogs! 
Why  it's  nearly  morning  !  Didn't  sleep  ?  Not  surprised 
—suffering  from  dogophobia  ?  There's  the  dawn.  Eh, 
look  !  the  other  side  of  river — what !  No  !  yes  !  A 
building — several  buildings.  Well,  hang  me  if  it  isn't 
Middleburg,  within  a  couple  of  stone-throws !  And  it 
was ;  and  tired  and  hungry,  we  had  spent  the  night  on 
the  bank  of  a  miserable  little  river  on  the  confines  of  the 
town,  with  the  object  of  our  night-march  within  another 
ten  minutes'  walk. 

Remaining  but  one  day,  we  started  for  Richmond, 
and  on  the  way  experienced  a  haUstorm  of  true  South 
African  pattern.  Huge  woolpack  clouds,  deadening 
in  colour,  seemed  banking  up  on  the  horizon  a 
little  to  our  left ;  and  presently  a  regular  whirl- 
wind, driving  the  dust  before  it,  gave  token  that  the 
storm  was  commg.  Sam  jumped  down  and  seized  the 
leaders'  heads,  whilst  the  occupants  of  the  waggon 
tried  to  fiisten  all  the  canvas  window-sails  and  other 
coverings  before  the  full  strength  of  the  storm  was  on 
us.  The  hail,  with  stones  as  large  as  pistol-bullets, 
came  driving  at  us,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  seemed  to 
fairly  shake  the  waggon  as  though  it  would  bodily  Uft 
the  conveyance.  Sam  stood  to  his  post,  his  only 
covering  a  '  kaross  '  of  skins  which  I  threw  him,  and  the 
horses,  turning  their  hind-quarters  to  the  storm, 
shivered  and  cowered  under  the  pitiless  mitraille  the 
wintry  heavens  assailed  them  with.     All  the  time  the 
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thunder  roared  and  rattled,  and  the  lightning  absolutely 
seemed  to  play  all  round  Sam,  who,  a  sort  of  copper- 
coloured  Ajax,  stood  to  his  steeds  in  bold  defiance  of 
the  elements.  In  an  hour's  time  the  storm  had  passed, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  roads  had  become  rivers, 
and  that  the  rivers  were  rapidly  becoming  oceans,  it 
miffht  be  assumed  that  nothing  particular  had  trans- 
pii^d.  A  friendly  Boer,  driving  an  American  spider, 
advised  us  to  push  on,  as  '  the  Spruit '  would  soon  be 
impassable ;  and  acting  as  pilot  through  the  waste  of  mud 
and  waters  that  everywhere  environed  us,  he  pushed  his 
pair  of  nags  along,  and  following  his  advice  we 
sedulously  kept  close  in  his  wake  till  we  reached  a 
haven,  or  rather  a  house,  whose  proprietor,  a  good- 
natured  Dutchman  named  Naudee,  proffered  the 
hospitality  of  his  fire,  and  copious  libations  of  that 
mysterious  brown  hot-watery  beverage  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  innocent  heart,  the  South  Afiican  Boer 
calls  coffee.  Great  was  the  work  on  this  farm,  for 
a  new  house  was  being  erected,  and  quite  a  number  of 
English  masons  were  engaged  upon  the  new  premises, 
in  which  they  and  a  lot  of  ostrich  chicks  lived. 
The  roof  appeared  to  have  been  constructed  first,  and 
they  were  descending  story  by  story  to  the  foundation. 
They  had  a  good  fire,  some  liquor,  and  were  making 
griddle-cakes,  and  were  pressii^g  irl  their  kind  offices 
and  hospitality,  which  was  accepted  by  some  of  my 
party,  the  shelter  of  a  roof  above  and  a  dry  floor  to  lie 
on  being  quite  sybaritean  luxuries  in  these  exigencies 
of  travel.  This  to  be  said  of  South  Afi'ic's  climate, 
an  exposure  that  would  be  attended  by  severe  if  not 
dangerous  results  in  any  other  coimtry,  seems  here  to  be 
undertaken  with  a  sort  of  impunity,  and  despite  the 
wettings,  camping  out  and  sleeping  on  the  *  Veld '  of 
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some  of  my  party,  instances  of  colds  or  other  disagree- 
able consequences  were  few. 

Richmond  appears  a  good  centre,  and  lies  on  the  way 
from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  It  is  of 
the  ordinary  type  of  colonial  Dutch  towns,  but  some- 
what advanced,  boasting  no  less  than  three  hotels,  the 
merits  of  which  I  will  leave  the  local  auctioneer  to  dilate 
upon  when  he  has  them  under  his  hammer ;  and  you 
will  then  learn  the  fabulous  fortunes  that  have  been  and 
are  yet  to  be  made  in  these  hostelries — these  epitomes  of 
comfort  for  travellers  in  the  wild  Karoo. 

An  interesting  libel  case  was  in  progress  on  our 
arrival  in  Richmond,  and  as  the  large  hall  of  the  Court 
was  the  only  public  room  available,  we  assumed  the 
virtue  (though  we  had  it  not)  of  being  interested  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  of  the  Colony,  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  fully  administered  in  time  to  permit  a  per- 
formance of  another  kind  to  proceed.  The  legal  proce- 
dure in  these  Cape  Colonial  courts  is  singular.  In  jury 
cases — as,  for  instance,  one  of  cattle-lifting — all  evidence, 
speeches,  summing  up,  etc.,  has  to  be  rendered  in  English 
and  Dutch;  and  where  a  Kaffir  is  charged  who  is  not 
acquainted  mth  either  of  these  languages,  his  native 
tongue  is  also  used,  thus  spinning  out  the  trials  to 
triple  their  length.  An  interpreter  translates  everything 
into  Dutch  or  Kaffir  as  required,  and  the  system  is  a 
death-blow  to  any  attempts  at  oratorical  effort  on  the 
part  of  judge  or  counsel,  who  have  to  rein  up  their  flow 
of  language  until  the  polyglottis  of  the  go-between  jerks 
off  his  occasionally  very  free  translation  of  what  they 
are  saying.  In  the  libel  case  at  trial,  the  parties  being 
English,  and  the  judge  constituting  jury  also,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  interpreter  were  a  sort  of  sinecure,  and  I 
was  imder  the  impression  that  his  goodly  office  was  to 
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be  laid  on  the  shelf;  but,  lo!  a  stolid  Dutchman  and  his 
wife  were  called  as  witnesses,  and  having  been  sworn  in 
Dutch  fashion  by  holding  up  the  two  principal  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  the  worthy  translator  comes  to  the 
fore.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  witnesses 
were  from,  some  country  district  where  the  English 
language  was  seldom  used;  but  when  the  interpreter 
translated  their  evidence  to  the  effect  that  they  had  lived 
in  Richmond  over  twenty  years,  opposite  the  principal 
hotel,  with  English  spoken  daily  around  them,  the 
wonder  continued  to  grow,  and  reflecting  and  pondering 
on  the  Chinese-like  conservatism  of  this  worthy  pair,  I 
ultimately  gave  it  up  as  a  riddle  quite  beyond  my  powers 
of  solving.  The  trial  proceeded,  and  ultimately  a  verdict 
was  given  for  the  defendant,  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper, and  thus  a  triumph  was  registered  for  the  *  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm,'  at  the  expense  of  an  aggrieved  Boni- 
face, the  purity  of  whose  canteen  was,  he  considered, 
slandered  in  the  columns  of  the  local  Thunderer.  A 
rather  lively  system  of  cross-examination  set  in  when 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  rose  to  ventilate  some  ante- 
cedents of  the  virtuous  publican,  amongst  which  the 
following  are  a  few  samples  of  the  cross-questions  and 
crooked  answers  put  and  received : 

*  Were  you  ever  at ?' 

*  Yes,  I  was.' 

*Do  you  remember  on  that  occasion  leaving  your 
hotel  by  the  bedroom- window  at  night,  having  omitted 
to  observe  the  trifling  formality  of  previously  paying 
your  bill  ?' 

*  I  never  stayed  in  an  hotel  there.' 

*  On  your  oath,  sir,  is  not  thje  substance  of  my  question 
true  7 

^  I  never  stayed  in  an  hotel  there.' 
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A  brief  whisper  took  place  between  counsel  and 
defendant,  and  the  former,  evidently  primed  with  further 
information,  a  deadly  determination  in  his  eye,  and  a 
generally  apoplectic  look  about  his  countenance  that 
radiated  upwards  until  lost  in  a  halo-like  fringe  of  hair 
surrounding  his  very  bald  and  very  shiny  head,  returned 
to  the  charge. 

*Was  it  an  accommodation-house?'  (i.e.,  this  is  a 
mysterious  species  of  emasculated  hostelrie  peculiar  to 
South  Africa,  a  compromise  between  a  private  canteen 
and  a  farmhouse). 

*  There  was  an  accommodation-house  there.' 

*Did  you  pay  the  bill  before  your  midnight  de- 
parture ?' 

'  There  was  no  bill  presented.' 

*  Were  you  ever  in and  while  there  were  you 

tried  and  convicted  of  forgery  and  embezzlement  ?' 

'  It  was  quashed.' 

*  Answer  my  question :  Were  you  tried  and  convicted  ?' 

*  The  case  was  quashed.' 

*  Is  it  true  that  no  respectable  girl  will  live  in  your 
house  as  a  servant  ?' 

*  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.' 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  I  wandered  out  and 
sought  fresh  air,  that  of  the  court-house  becoming 
rapidly  tainted,  and  as  I  fully  anticipated  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  convict  the  plaintiff  out  of  his  own 
mouth  of  arson,  murder,  or  what  appears  to  be  regarded 
in  the  Colony  as  a  much  more  heinous  crime — the 
dreadftd  one  of  '  cattle-lifting ' — I  deemed  it  prudent  not 
to  be  an  accessory  to  the  utter  downfall  of  mine  host, 
lest  the  arrangements  for  dinner  might  be  materially 
disorganized,  for  his  hotel  was  my  place  of  abode. 
The  more  we  travel,  the  more  selfish  we  become.     After 
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the  concluding  performance,  when  the  lights  were  being 
put  out,  an  intelligent  youth  who  was  expending  his 
lung-power  in  blowing  out  the  paraffin  lamps,  succeeded 
in  bringing  a  chandelier  of  half-a-dozen  of  them  to  the 
ground  with  a  mighty  crash,  and  for  a  few  minutes  it 
looked  as  though  the  ^  Magistratie  Kantoor '  was  likely 
to  be  reduced  to  cinders.  Phillips  or  Fry  seized  a 
couple  of  karosses  of  skins  and  smothered  the  flames, 
and  the  paternal  parent  of  the  young  lamp-quenching 
volunteer  probably  writhed  in  financial  agony  when  the 
head-constable  brought  him  round  the  bill  for  damages 
occasioned  by  his  hopeful's  enthusiasm.  A  right  good 
fellow  was  the  head  -  constable  of  Richmond,  most 
friendly  and  kind;  with  the  utmost  willingness  he 
placed  a  number  of  his  men  at  my  disposal  to  regulate 
the  apartment  for  the  reception  of  the  audience,  and  one 
of  them,  a  Zulu,  named  '  Camille,'  showed  a  quiet  intelli- 
gence and  disposition  to  work  that  augur  strongly  for 
the  possible  future  of  the  Kaffir  as  an  element  of  progress 
in  the  work-a-day  world  of  Southern  Africa. 

From  Richmond  we  went  to  Victoria  West,  a  small 
village  wedged  in  between  two  long  mountainous 
ridges,  and  in  a  barren-looking  country,  where  all  is 
stony,  bleak  and  desert-like,  and  where  shingle,  boulder- 
stones,  dry  beds  of  rivers,  meer-cats  and  rock-rabbits 
abound.  We  remained  two  days,  and  then  started  on  a 
long  ^  trekk '  to  Beaufort- West,  where,  after  two  and  a 
half  days'  travelling,  with  the  usual  ^outspans'  and 
camping-out,  we  arrived  at  early  morning  and  enjoyed 
all  the  luxuries  of  civilization  as  afforded  by  the  Royal 
Hotel  of  that  place.  Beaufort- West  is  an  uncommonly 
nice  little  town,  as  South  African  towns  go,  and  being 
the  terminus  of  the  line  from  Cape  Town  enjoys  a  great 
deal  of  business  and  trade,  all  goods  sent  by  this  route 
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to  the  Diamond  Fields  having  to  make  it  a  forwarding 
base.  How  long  its  glories  will  exist  when  the  exten- 
sion of  the  line  converts  it  into  a  side- town  is  a  specula- 
tion to  be  worked  out  by  others  more  interested  than  I 
am,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  will  in  some 
degree  lessen  its  present  importance.  It  is  well  planted, 
possesses  a  dam  like  a  small  sea,  a  handsome  town- 
hall  with  a  capital  assembly-room,  quite  a  plurality  of 
hotels,  some  excellent  stores,  and  though  very  much 
like  a  camp  at  the  railway  end,  has  numerous  really 
comfortable  and  evidently  old  established  dwelling- 
houses  in  its  recognised  thoroughfares.  A  week's  com- 
parative  rest  in  Beaufort  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  man 
and  horse,  and  ^r  undergoing  the  process  of  photo- 
graphy  by  a  local  artist,  the  gallant  team,  well  whipped 
up  by  Sam,  the  ribbons  handled  by  the  ubiquitous 
Fry,  rattled  away  on  the  road  to  Murraysburg,  an 
eighty-five  mile  '  trekk,'  with  the  probability  of  plenty 
of  road  diflSiculties  and  dangers  before  us. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MURRAYSBURG — A  NIGHT  ON  THE  SNEUBERG— A  MOUNTAIN  ROAI> 
— GRAAFF  REINNETT — PORT  ELIZABETH— A  WHITE  KAFFIR — ^AN 
IRISH  MALAY — HOMEWARD  BOUND — THE  EX-EMPRESS  OF  THE 
FRENCH — PORT  ELIZABETHAN  INCIDENTS — ^A  COLONIAL  REGATTA 
— UITENHAGE — ^A  SINGULAR  VIOLINIST. 

MuRRAYSBURG,  previouslv  visited  by  us  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  day's  stage  in  our  journey  to  the  Diamond 
Fields,  is  a  small  place  of  Dutch  origin,  and  *  stands  a 
sort  of  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Karoo,  extending  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach  around  it.  The  hotel  was  kept 
hy  an  Irish  lady. 

*  Indeed,  Mrs.  Y ,  there  is  not  the  least  necessity 

to  inform  us  that  you  come  fi'om  Limerick.  The  un- 
mistakable accent  of  that  portion  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
requires  no  adjuration  from  the  estimable  "  Father 
Tom  "  to  make  it  cleave  to  your  tongue,'  I  said,  with 
the  intention  of  drawing  out  the  good  lady  on  the 
subject  of  ^  faith  and  fatherland.' 

'  It's  a  wonder,  thin,'  said  she  ;  ^  for  I  lift  it  when  I 
was  four  years  ould,  and  have  never  seen  the  ould  place 
since.* 

*  Well,  that  is  a  wonder,  anyhow  ;  and  only  goes  to 
prove  that  the  "raal  ould"  mother  -  tongue  and  the 
mother's  milk  must  be  imbibed  at  the  same  time,'  said 

L     *  So  here's  to  you,  Mrs.  Y ;  and,  to  give  you 

an  Irish  toast,  '^  May  ye  never  die  till  I  kill  you,  or  till 
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your  shin-bone  ud  clane  a  farthin'  pipe  "  ' — a  sentiment 
which  experience  has  often  told  me  is  a  perfectly  safe  one 
to  propoimd  to  any  company  of  Erin's  sons  or  daughters, 
however  mixed  their  opinions  may  otherwise  be. 

The  only  place  in  Murraysburg  where  an  entertain- 
ment could  be  given  was  the  schoolroom  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church ;  and  the  minister  and  his  committee 
had  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject.  A  general  acquies- 
cence was  the  result,  and  a  crowded  audience  crowned 
the  work. 

The  mmister  of  the  Dutch  Church  is  a  person  of  real 
importance  in  these  small  communities.  The  system  of 
religion  being  Calvinistic,  and  consequently  akin  to  the 
Presbyterian  body,  it  is  not  infirequently  the  case  to  find 
these  cures  held  by  Scotchmen.  The  warmth  of  the 
Afiican  climate  appears  generally  to  have  thawed  some- 
what the  icicles  of  prejudice  with  which  they  surround 
themselves  at  home ;  and  more  than  one  instance  I  could 
mention  where  my  *  Show  through  Southern  Africa  * 
was  heavily  indebted  in  the  way  of  rooms,  piano,  etc., 
to  the  kind  oflSices  of  good-natured  clergymen  of  various 
denommations. 

With  another  eighty-mile  *  trekk '  before  us,  we  left 
Murraysburg  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  nine  o'clock 
that  night  found  us  on  the  top  of  the  Sneuberg,  a 
mountain  standing  at  an  immense  altitude  above 
Graaff  Reinnett,  the  place  of  our  destination.  On  the 
plateau  of  the  Sneuberg's  simimit  stands  a  pike — not  the 
fish,  nor  yet  the  celebrated  weapon,  but  the  species  pre- 
fixed by  *  turn ' — a  veritable  toll-bar  ;  and  anyone  who 
makes  the  descent  of  that  mountain-side  will  scarcely 
begrudge  the  amoimt  levied  to  keep  in  repair  a  road 
which  is  certainly  a  splendid  piece  of  engineering  work. 

We  halted  at  the  *  pike ;'  and  whilst  there  a  Hottentot, 
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riding  what  is  known  as  a  Basuto  pony,  struck  into  a 
conversation  with  my  groom  Sam.  HaviDg  a  grey 
horse  with  a  wounded  pastern  running  behind  the 
waggon,  we  suggested  trading  with  the  fellow  for  his 
pony,  which  he  exchanged  for  my  lame  nag,  and  three 
sovereigns  to  boot.  That  Basuto  pony,  comparatively 
wild,  and  only  partially  tamed,  became  afterwards  the 
best,  pluckiest,  and  most  willing  horse  of  my  team  ; 
and  when  others  were  giving  out  signs  of  distress  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day,  'Pompey,'  the  *  off-leader,'  was 
steadily  pegging  away,  and  never  seeming  to  tire  of  the 
work. 

We  camped  that  night  on  the  mountain.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  so  we  dragged  the  waggon'  amongst 
the  mimosa-thorns  to  try  and  secure  what  little  shelter 
from  the  piercing  wind  their  branches  afforded.  There 
was  fortunately  a  good  supply  of  thorns  and  stumps,  so 
we  piled  them  up  until  our  camp-fire  resembled  that  of 
a  signal-beacon,  and  might  probably  have  been  seen  by 
the  Graaff  Reinnetters  on  their  way  home  to  bed.  The 
horses  were  tied  under  the  mimosa-trees,  and  the  latest 
of  sounds  to  be  heard,  ere  we  dozed  off,  was  the  eternal 
champ,  champ  of  their  jaws,  as  they  ground  up  the 
chopped  forage  and  mealies  which  their  groom  Sara  had 
spread  in  a  canvas  manger  for  their  delectation. 

At  early  morning  we  commenced  the  descent,  and 
the  precipitous  road  necessitated  the  use  of  so  much 
brake  power,  that  the  wood  blocks  were  worn  to  shav- 
ings, and  the  iron  bolts  were  burning  hot  with  the 
Mction.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  splendid  bit  of  road, 
as  it  winds  down  the  sides  of  the  moimtain;  cut  in 
some  places  clean  out  of  a  wall  of  rock,  a  precipice  on 
your  right  or  left  hand,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  valley 
hundreds  of  feet  below  you,  its  sides  clad  in  all  the 
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jungle-like  verdure  of  bush,  cactus,  prickly  pear,  aloes, 
etc.,  the  team  moving  at  a  walk,  the  wheelers  well  in 
hand,  and  the  break  screeching  an  unmusical  accom- 
paniment to  your  various  thoughts  and  fancies,  none  the 
least  material  of  which  is  the  reflection  that  if  those 
leaders  don't  keep  straight  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
of  your  making  that  descent  in  about  twenty  seconds 
which  generally  requires  an  hour  or  two  in  accomplish- 
ment. Smith's  !  nine  miles  from  Graaff  Reinnett. 
'  Outspan  '  for  breakfast.  See  what  the  *  Baas '  has  in  the 
store.  No  bread  ?  no  fresh  meat  ?  nothing  but  pickled 
mutton,  tough  as — no,  not  leather ;  don't  slander  that 
pack-saddle  there,  which,  if  stewed,  would,  I  verily 
believe,  compare  favourably  with  Mr.  Smith's  corned 
goat  That  descent  of  the  Sneuberg,  however,  is  an 
appeal  to  the  appetite  which  won't  take  denial,  so  we 
were  fain  to  attack  the  leathern  particles  of  Smith's 
defunct  '  Billy,'  served  up  hot  from  the  fire,  where  they 
had  been  cooked  a  la  gnU.  As  we  approached  the  town 
we  began  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Kloofs  full  of 
bush,  and  of  a  river  brawling  pleasantly  along  with  a 
rippling  melody,  which  was  as  pleasant  to  the  ear  as 
the  appearance  of  vegetation  was  to  the  eye,  especially 
after  so  long  an-  absence  from  such  scenes,  for  our 
experiences  of  both  these  points  of  interest  had  been 
few  and  far  between  from  the  time  we  left  Cape  Town 
till  our  arrival  at  Graaff  Reinnett,  and  I  was  quite 
inclined  to  give  the  palm  for  urban  beauty  to  this  little 
Dutch  town,  sleeping  quietly  at  the  feet  of  the  mountain 
Kops,  that  stand  sentinel  over  its  slumbers ;  for  it  is  a 
quiet  place,  considering  its  size  and  importance,  and 
partakes  much  of  the  fair-and-easy-going  Dutch  element 
which  created  it,  and  which  more  or  less  still  dominates 
its  existence.     It  is  well  laid  out ;  its  streets  run  at 
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right-angles,  and  each  may  be  said  to  be  a  mile  long ; 
so  the  town  stands  on  a  square  mile  or  more  of  land, 
and  is  well  planted  and  full  of  gardens  wherein  any- 
thing will  grow.  In  the  garden  of  a  resident  (Mr. 
Viner)  I  saw  some  splendid  specimens  of  grafting,  five 
distinct  grafts  of  pears  thriving  from  the  one  stump, 
and  the  orange  trees  were  literally  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  golden  fruit.  The  town-hall,  Graaff 
Reinnett,  is  scarcely  what  you  may  call  a  model  as- 
sembly-room, and  its  condition  occasioned  some  severe 
passages  of  arms  between  the  town-clerk  and  myself, 
which  resulted  in  his  threatening  open  warfare,  by 
means  of  the  town  constables,  to  forcibly  close  the  doors, 
and  my  defying  his  authority  or  ability  to  do  so. 
Matters,  however,  ended  amicably,  and  water  of  the 
smoothest  kind  succeeded  what  at  one  time  promised  to 
be  a  storm  of  a  serious  character,  and  one  calculated  to 
shake  that  august  body,  the  Municipal  Council,  with 
righteous  wrath  at  the  temerity  exhibited  by  any  out- 
sider in  venturing  to  question  the  excellence  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  '  Staats  Huis,'  or  town-hall. 

I  remained  a  week  in  Graaff  Reinnet,  and  having  sent 
my  horses  to  run  on  a  farm  close  by,  departed  by  train  for 
Port  Elizabeth,  the  chief  town  of  the  Eastern  Province  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  one  which  may  be  ranked  as  the  chief 
business  port  on  the  East  Coast,  situated  as  it  is  on  one 
side  of  Algoa  Bay.  A  run  of  something  over  two  hundred 
miles  brought  us  to  the  ^  Bay,'  an  increasing  bush  and 
richer  *  veld  '  being  the  signs  denoting  our  approach  to 
the  coast.  The  '  veld '  flowers  were  all  in  bloom,  and  the 
country  on  either  side  of  the  railway  track  looked  at 
times  like  a  garden,  so  rich  and  varied  were  the  tints  its 
brush  exhibited.  At  a  side  station  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  tribe  known  as  Red  Kafiirs,  firom  a  fashion  they 
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have  of  daubing  not  only  their  bodies  and  faces,  but 
their  garments  and  blankets,  with  a  species  of  red  clay 
or  loam. 

There  was  a  happy  family,  consisting  of  a  mother  and 
her  very  young  infant,  a  couple  of  other  women  and 
some  children.  The  women  smoked  Kaffir  pipes,  and  I 
borrowed  the  *  picanniny '  from  his  mother,  and  handed 
him  into  the  carriage  to  some  lady  friends.  He  did  not 
exhibit  the  slightest  uneasiness  at  being  thus  abducted 
firom  maternal  care,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard 
Kaffir  infants  making  day  or  night  hideous  with  that 
most  terrible  of  civilization's  results — ^baby  howls. 

Having  exhibited  the  '  picanniny '  round,  I  returned 
him  to  his  mamma,  whose  twinkling  black  eyes  and 
shining  white  teeth  bore  evidence  of  the  amusement  the 
incident  afforded. 

It  was  night  when  we  reached  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
after  some  little  trouble  respecting  the  baggage,  we 
reached  the  Phoenix  Hotel,  and  settled  down,  though 
late,  to  as  excellent  and  well-served  a  dinner  as  the 
heart,  or  rather  stomach,  of  a  man  neither  a  gourmand 
nor  epicure  need  solicit  for  internal  comfort. 

Apropos  of  the  journey  down,  an  accident  took  place 
on  the  line,  resulting  fatally  to  a  railway  official  named 
Little,  who  on  inquiry  turned  out  to  be  the  driver  who 
had  piloted  the  last  train  which  crossed  the  Tay  Bridge 
prior  to  its  disaster,  and  having  come  to  Africa  to  try 
and  better  his  fortunes,  strangely  enough  met  with  his 
accidental  death  there. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  a  brisk  and  thoroughly  business 
place;  this  strikes  you  at  once.  Men  don't  seem  to 
have  time  on  their  hands — they  have  work  to  do  and 
they  do  it.  As  for  the  town  itself,  man  has  done  every- 
thing for  it,  nature  absolutely  nothing.     Its  site  is  the 
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side  of  as  bleak  and  barren  a  liill  as  could  have  well 
been  selected,  unsheltered  from  the  blasts  of  storms  or 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  pitiless  sun.  Its  harbour  is 
nothmg  but  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  with  storms  from 
certain  points  unsafe,  in  fact,  dangerous.  Its  docks  are 
all  in  futurity:  for  all  the  outlay,  works  of  the  kind 
up  to  the  present  have  proved  comparative  failures,  and 
if  we  except  a  small  landing-pier,  and  a  stone  embank- 
ment, the  work  of  Sir  John  Coode,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  exhibit  for  the  money  that  has  been  sunk  in 
the  endeavour  to  construct  efiicient  harbour  accommo- 
dation. And  yet,  despite  all  this,  Port  Elizabeth  is  not 
only  a  habitable  place,  but  the  actual  base  of  an  immense 
up-country  trade,  and  the  amount  of  merchandise  landed 
here  is  enormous.  There  being  no  docks,  the  work  of 
imloading  vessels  is  carried  on  by  means  of  large 
lighters  or  surf-boats ;  and  these,  in  turn,  are  off-loaded 
when  close  to  the  shore  by  Kaffir  labourers,  vulgarly 
called  *  beachcombers,'  who,  attired  in  the  costume  of 
Adam,  carry  through  the  often  boiling  surf  packages, 
the  size  and  weight  of  which  would  daunt  the  heart  of 
that  example  of  strength,  the  British  navvy. 

Amongst  these  fellows  working  on  the  beach  I  saw 
one  day  a  lusus  naturce  in  the  form  of  a  white  Kaffir,  and 
very  repulsive  he  was.  The  features  and  peculiarities 
of  the  African  native  were  all  defined,  but  the  colouring 
matter  for  his  ebony  skin  appeared  to  have  been  omitted 
in  his  manufacture,  with  the  result  of  a  pinky-white 
outer  cuticle,  which  the  sea- water  was  rapidly  pickling 
into  salt  junk.  His  eyes,  too,  appeared  red  and  weak, 
and  exhibited  an  albino  look,  and  his  negro  features,  in 
their  white  colours,  were  decidedly  plain. 

It  seems  a  thoughtful  arrangement  of  Providence  that 
the  negro  is  black,  as  it  helps  to  conceal  his  unprepos- 
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sessing  lineaments.  A  white  Kaffir  sounds  rather 
Bamumistic,  but  yet  Port  Elizabeth  boasted  a  stUl 
greater  novelty — an  Irish  Malay!  Believe  it  or  not, 
reader,  but  I  have  seen  the  individual,  and  his  story  I 
learned  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  most  genial,  as  I 
believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  truthful  of  men — the 
worthy  Catholic  clergyman  who  presided  over  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  and  the  pleasure  of  whose  acquaintance,  the 
kindness  of  whose  disposition  and  warmth  of  his  hospi- 
table welcome,  remain  bright  particular  spots  in  the 
memory  of  my  visit  to  Port  Elizabeth.  The  story  of 
the  Irish  Malay  was  simply  this :  When  a  boy  he  lost  his 
parents,  was  taken  charge  of  by  Malays,  brought  up  by 
them  in  the  Mahommedan  faith,  adopted  their  ideas,  and 
having  done  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  sported  his  green 
silk  gown  and  turban  with  the  best  of  them,  and  all  the 
while  retained  his  father's  patronymic,  which,  between 
us,  reader,  was  as  Irish  as  the  pigs  of  Connemara. 

An  incident  of  no  ordinary  kind  occurred  about 
this  time.  It  was  the  arrival  in  South  Africa  of  the 
ex- Empress  Eugenie,  who  was  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
Natal  in  order  to  visit  the  place  in  Zululand  where  her 
son  had  fallen  in  the  then  recent  campaign.  She  came 
by  the  mail  steamer  Gei^man^  whose  captain,  Coxwell  by 
name,  is  commodore  of  the  Union  Company's  fleet,  and 
is  quite  a  sea-lion,  being  the  most  obese,  as  he  is  generally 
reckoned  the  best-tempered,  of  the  many  good  fellows 
who  are  the  monarchs  of  all  they  survey — ^inside  the 
bulwarks  of  their  floating  castles.  '  Laugh  and  grow  fat ' 
appeared  to  have  been  Captain  Coxwell' s  motto,  and 
he  is  undoubtedly  highly  popular,  not  only  with  the 
passengers  under  his  care,  but  with  the  crew  he  com- 
mands, and  probably  the  latter  is  the  safer  and  most 
genuine  test  to  go  by.     An  elegant  cabin  suite  was 
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fitted  up  for  the  widowed  and  childless  lady,  whose 
piety  and  devotion  led  her  to  make  so  long  a  journey, 
and  the  worthy  Captain  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
demeanour  and  manner  exhibited  by  her  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  a  somewhat  forward  boy,  I 
crushed  my  way  through  the  crowd  surrounding  her 
carriage,  opposite  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester,  and 
shouting  the  words  '  Vive  Eugenie,'  received  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  from  an  elegant-looking  woman,  whose 
face  was  mantled  by  a  bright  blush,  and  who  smiled  as 
she  recognised  an  oft-repeated  cry  which  had  echoed  and 
re-echoed  through  the  streets  of  Imperial  France  of  that 
day.  The  picture  was  a  good  deal  changed  now:  the 
dark  hair  had  become  streaked  with  grey,  the  lines  of 
sorrow  and  care  visible  in  every  lineament ;  but  the  con- 
tour of  face  and  figure  was  still  retained — the  elegance 
and  grace  of  the  heyday  of  her  charms,  years  had  failed 
to  effxice,  and  as  she  walked  the  quarter-deck,  clad  in 
the  sombre  hues  of  mourning,  her  sad  fate — ^now  entirely 
alone,  without  husband,  without  child — the  object  of  her 
journey,  and  her  romantic  story,  created  an  interest 
which  deepened  into  respect  in  all  who  had  the  privilege 
of  thus  beholding  her. 

A  fine  view  of  Port  Elizabeth  is  to  be  obtained  fi'om 
the  steamships  anchored  out  in  the  bay,  and  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  quite  a  large  town.  It  has  some  good  public 
buildings,  and  on  'the  hill,'  terraces  and  villas,  the 
homes  of  the  men  of  wealth,  stretch  far  and  wide,  and 
everything  that  can  be  done  by  man  to  render  it  an 
agreeable  place  to  dwell  in  will  no  doubt  be  done,  for, 
as  I  before  remarked,  Nature  has  raised  as  many  obstacles 
as  it  conveniently  could  to  such  a  desideratum. 

*  Of  course  you  are  going  to  the  regatta  ?'  This  was 
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the  observation  on  everybody's  tongue,  the  great  boating 
day  of  the  clubs  on  the  Zwartkops  river;  and  acquiescing 
to  the  very  general  invitation,  I  took  the  train  to  '  Red 
House,'  near  which  the  pavilions  of  aquatic  Port  Eliza- 
beth are  to  be  found.  They  were  crowded  with  the 
friends  of  the  members  of  the  clubs,  and  the  fair  sex 
were  well  represented,  elegant  toilettes  predominating ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  Malays  and  a  sprinkling  of 
coloured  people  outside  these  charmed  circles  of '  society,' 
the  former  of  whom  kept  the  air  resounding  to  their 
dancing  and  singing,  it  might  have  been  a  regatta  in 
some  west  of  England  town,  and  I  have  more  than  once 
thought '  the  Bay '  a  smaller  Southampton  over  the  water, 
after  undergoing  an  earthquake  or  other  upheaval,  to  ac- 
count for  its  steep  hill  and  streets  of  acute  inclination. 

While  passing  the  open  door  of  the  luncheon-room 
at  the  Ino  Club,  I  met  the  editor  of  a  Cape  journal. 
Attracted  by  the  scene  within,  that  of  the  ladies  enjoy- 
ing luncheon,  for  'place  aiujc  dames  was  the  motto  of  the 
club  in  the  matter  of  first  come,  first  served,'  we  stopped 
and  gazed;  stroke  of  knife  succeeded  thrust  of  fork. 
Beer — no,  lemonade — corks  popped,  conversation  tinkled, 
viands  disappeared,  and  a  brilliant  opportunity  for  an 
appropriate  quotation  presented  itself,  so,  seizing  it  and  "* 
the  editor,  forgetting  he  had  a  deaf  ear,  I  exclaimed  in  ri 
loudly  whispered  accents,  ^  Oh,  that  we  should  call  these 
delicate  creatures  ours,  and  not  their  appetites !'  Aft 
dangerous  twinkle  of  the  eye  plainly  showed  how  well 
he  appreciated  my  application  of  the  passage,  and  a 
sickly  smile  of  gastronomic  disappointment  accompanied 
his  rejoinder:  'Yes,  they  will  be  there  for  hours,  and 
some  of  them  are  fiHights  !     You're  quite  right !' 

Sadly  I  thought  of  the  wreck  of  my  brilliant  efibrt, 
and  meditating  whether  to  throw  my  editorial  fiiend  or 
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fiend  into  the  river,  or  buy  him  an  ear-trumpet,  I  moved 
away,  resolving  never  again  to  quote  Shakespeare  without 
first  assuring  myself  that  the  tympanums  and  drums  of 
my  listeners  were  intact  in  all  particulars. 

The  heat  was  intense,  the  enthusiasm  proportionate, 
hospitality  unstinted,  and  cures  for  headaches  next  day 
at  a  premium.  The  bar  of  the  Phoenix  next  morning  be- 
fore breakfast  was  in  much  request,  and  sodas  and  seltzers 
in  great  demand ;  the  ^  extreme  heat '  of  the  day  before 
seemed  to  have  penetrated  to  the  clerk  responsible  for 
the  filling  in  of  the  menu  card,  which  contained  the  item 

*  hashed  gimlets '  as  a  tempting  morsel  in  the  bill  of  fare. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  explain  that  '  giblets '  was  the 
word  intended,  and  so  the  evident  insinuation  that  the 
guests  had  the  digestions  of  ostriches  was  explained  away. 
Another  incident,  also  attributable  no  doubt  to  the  '  ex- 
treme heat,'  was  the  nocturnal  ramble  of  the  doctor  of  one 
of  the  steamers  into  all  the  bedrooms  whose  occupants 
had  failed  to  shoot  their  bolts,  and  his  appearance  next 
mommg  clad  in  various  articles  of  apparel  belonging  to 
hotel  guests,  even  unto  the  socks  and  boots  of  his  pedal 
extremities,  and  in  which  he  was  coolly  walking  out ;  nor 
was  it  extraordinary  (owing  to  the  *  extreme  heat ')  that 
a  local  paper,  commenting  on  the  loss  of  the  American 
and  the  death  of  Mr.  Paterson,  the  representative  of 
Port  Elizabeth   in  the   Cape  Parliament,  should   say, 

*  The  good  men  do  lives  after  them,*  and  quote  the  same 
as  fi'om  Byron's  '  Lallah  Rookh,'  thus  gracefully  blend- 
ing Marc  Antony's  observations  regarding  the  '  evil  * 
memory  of  mankind,  and  fastening  the  authorship  of 
Moore's  oriental  poesy  upon  the  already  capacious  mantle 
of  his  friend,  the  greater  bard.  It  is  not  often  that 
Port  Elizabeth  unbends ;  it  is  a  thorough  business  place, 
and  the  *  extreme  heat '  of  Zwartkops  Regatta  was  an 
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ample  explanation  of  any  personal  or  literary  eccentrici- 
ties occurring  on  dates  immediately  near  its  celebration. 

At  the  theatre  one  day,  I  was  addressed  by  a  dark- 
eyed  man  who  stated  he  was  an  Italian,  and  whose 
appearance  was  decidedly  more  foreign  than  spruce. 
He  was  a  violinist,  and  had  just  come  from  South 
Anierica  in  a  sailing  vessel.  He  played  the  violin  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself,  by  placing  it  in  the  position 
of  a  violoncello,  and  scraping  away  at  it  double-bass 
feshion.  This  was  owing  to  his  having  been  wounded 
in  the  wrist  in  a  Garibaldian  6meute  during  the 
palmy  days  of  the  fighting  against  King  Bomba  of 
Naples,  and  his  being  unable  to  raise  his  arm  in  the 
ordinary  way.  He  knew  nothing  of  music  theoretically, 
but  his  brilliant  execution  and  wonderful  ear  carried 
him  through  all  the  difficulties  of  operatic,  eccentric,  or 
other  music  so  successfiiUy,  that  during  the  remainder 
of  my  stay  he  became  a  feature  in  the  orchestra,  while 
the  entracte  melodies  were  performed,  and  an  imitation 
of  a  singing-bird  in  one  of  his  selections  was  the  signal 
of  a  nightly  call  for  its  repetition. 

Requiring  the  services  of  a  general  man,  another 
gentleman  of  foreign  origin  was  introduced  to  me  and 
duly  installed  in  Phillips's  place.     The  latter  having 

*  worked  his  passage,'  as  he  termed  it,  was  now  home- 
ward bound ;  and  my  last  words  to  him  were  that  if  ever 
I  met  him  sucking  a  crutch- handled  stick  on  the  flags  of 
Pall  Mall,  or  hanging  over  the  railings  in  Rotten  Row 
in  the  gorgeous  panoply  of  a  London  exquisite,  he  was 
to  acknowledge   his   hour  of  servitude  by  answering, 

*  Yah,  Baas  !'  when  I  addressed  him. 

My  wife,  who  had  up  to  this  shared  all  my  travelling 
vicissitudes  and  dangers  with  great  courage  and  patience, 
decided,  in  view  of  continuance  of  similar  travels,  to 
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return  to  England,  and  sailed  by  the  same  steamer  we 
had  come  out  to  the  Cape  in. 

Bathing  at  a  point  of  beach  one  day,  in  Algoa  Bay, 
in  company  with  a  couple  of  fiiends,  we  saw,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  an  object  approach- 
ing. A  shout  was  raised  of '  'Ware  shark !  'ware  shark !' 
and  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  shore  was  the  natural 
result.  The  object  of  our  aflFright  turned  out  to  be,  how- 
ever, nothing  but  a  piece  of  driftwood  floating  rapidly 
towards  the  shore  by  the  incoming  tide.  But  sharks 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  bays  of  South  Africa, 
and  at  a  later  date  my  confrhrCy  Fry,  had  quite  a  narrow 
escape  of  his  life,  which  he  owes  to  the  sagacity  and 
strength  of  a  retriever  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
then  proprietor  of  the  Phoenix  Hotel,  which  brought 
him  to  land  when  exhausted  in  his  endeavours  to  escape 
one  of  these  monsters  of  the  deep. 

The  new  addition  to  my  staff  was  a  Russian  Pole 
named  Checheffski,  or  Jejeffski,  or  something  equally 
unpronounceable  ;  so  we  called  him  '  Grab  '  for  brevity, 
and  he  soon  became  perfectly  familiarized  with  his  new 
name.  He  was  quite  a  character,  being,  according  to 
his  own  account,  a  political  refugee,  wrongfully  suspected 
of  Nihilism  ;  and  having  decamped  from  Cronstadt  in 
consequence  of  'information  received,*  had  since  led  a 
most  adventurous  life  as  seaman  before  the  mast,  and 
afterwards,  during  several  voyages  as  mate,  had  served 
with  the  Mexican  Volunteers  against  the  Indians,  and 
lastly  indulged  in  a  little  KaflSr  shooting  during  the 
Galeka  rising  and  subsequent  Zulu  War. 

I  stayed  a  month  in  Port  Elizabeth,  and  with  my 
travelling-party  reduced  to  Fry,  Grab,  Sam,  and  myself, 
I  returned  to  Graaf  Reinnett  to  take  up  my  horses  and 
waggon,  and  strike  through  the  eastern  districts  lying 
between  the  latter  and  Grahamstown. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THROUGH  THE  MIDLAND  PROVINCE— PKAllSTON — ^AN  EQUINE  SUICIDE 
—SOMERSET  EAST — COOKHOUSE  DRIFT — BEDFORD — A  NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETOR— AN  AMATEUR  SNAKE-CHARMER — ADELAIDE — FORT 
BEAUFORT — HORSE  TRADING — ALICE — LOVED  ALE — ITS  KAFFIR 
INSTITUTION — FORT  BROWN — GRAHAMSTOWN— ITS  PECUUARITIBS 
— DEATH  OF  *  GLADSTONE' — PORT  ALFRED — THE  KOWIE — HOW  I 
WENT  TO   'SMILING  SALEM.' 

I  LEFT  Port  Elizabeth  at  7.45  in  the  evening,  accom- 
panied by  Grab,  Fry  being  late  for  the  train ;  and  the 
mid-day  sun  next  day  brightened  the  homesteads  and 
gardens  of  Graaf  Reinnett  as  we  careered  over  the  pride 
of  the  town — the  new  railway  bridge,  opened  but  a  few 
days  previously.  Sam,  who  had  gone  before  us,  was 
waiting  at  the  station  with  the  waggon  and  team.  But 
oh,  what  a  falling  off  was  there !  The  team  had 
come  from  their  unhappy  feeding-grounds  minus  their 
halters  and  their  flesh.  Attenuation  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  a  term  to  apply  to  the  equine  ghosts  they  ap- 
peared. The  harness  seemed  to  be  holding  then-  frames 
together,  and  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  hurry  them  away 
from  the  exposed  position  they  occupied,  lest  the  playful 
breezes  should  blow  all  the  forage  they  had  eaten  since 
their  return  through  their  gridiron-looking  sides.  No 
doubt  the  farmer  who  took  them  meant  well  by  them, 
no  doubt  he  gave  them  the  run  of  his  farm ;  but,  gentle 
reader,  should  fate  ever  tempt  you  to  *  run '  your  nags 
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on  a  farm  in  Southern  Africa,  assure  yourself  that  there 
is  something  thereon  to  sustain  their  lives,  and  avoid 
putting  them  on  places  where  the  long-legged  ostrich, 
multiplied  by  thousands,  has  enjoyed  an  exclusive  right 
of  pasturage,  and  has  only  stayed  his  appetite  after 
gorging  the  second  layer  of  stones. 

The  coats  of  my  seven-horsepower  engines  would 
have  made  excellent  shoe-brushes,  and  they  affectionately 
leaned  against  one  another  for  that  union  said  to  promote 
the  strength  they  so  much  required.  Sam  shook  his  head 
sagely,  and  delivered  himself  oracularly  thus :  '  De 
Baas  he'll  see,  they  won't  go  six  miles ;'  and  gazing  upon 
these  four-legged  specimens  of  'poverty,  hunger,  and 
dirt/  I  felt  it  was  a  stJltement  of  strongly  probable  truth. 

A  couple  of  days'  good  feeding,  plenty  of  water,  and 
the  use  of  a  brush  and  currj'^-comb,  did  something  to 
brace  up  the  poor  brutes  ;  and  saying  our  last  good-bye 
to  the  postmaster,  whose  stentorian  laugh  should  make 
him  a  perpetual  *  dead  head '  on  the  free  list  of  anyone 
travelling  '  with  a  show  through  Southern  Africa,'  we 
'  trekked '  from  Graaf  Reinnett,  and  the  evening  found 
us  '  outspanned  '  at  Vorster's  farm,  where  we  passed  the 
night. 

'  Hullo,  Grab  !  how  did  you  sleep  ?'  said  Fry,  as  our 
Russian  friend,  his  head  enveloped  in  a  red  worsted 
nightcap,  crept  out  from  under  the  waggon,  where  he 
had  spent  the  night. 

'  Veil,  I  sleep  pretty  veil  if  it  vos  not  for  dem  peegs 
dot  vos  loose.' 

'  Why,  what  did  the  peripatetic  bacon  do  to  you  ?' 

'  Veil,  he  not  do  noting ;  only  when  I  was  just  off  to 
sleep  and  vos  dreaming  of  a  ver  nice  girl  in  Port 
Eleesabess,  just  as  I  tink  she  give  me  a  kiss,  I  vake  and 
find  dem  old  peegs,  he  put  his  noses  under  mine.' 
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'  Being  a  Russian  he  thought  you  were  accustomed  to 
his  s(k)nout/  said  I,  perpetrating  a  villainous  attempt 
at  a  joke,  an  effort  scarcely  clear  at  the  best,  but 
pointless  where  Grab's  perceptive  faculties  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  he  growled  a  few  anathemas  at  his  nocturnal 
disturbers,  and  with  the  rough  and  ready  style  of  a 
^  trooper '  buried  his  head  in  the  water-bucket  to  cleanse 
away  the  traces  of  his  past  night's  visitation.  That  day 
we  crossed  the  Milk  River — though  why  so-called  I 
failed  to  discover — and  evening  brought  us  to  a  ^  drift ' 
close  to  Pearston.  The  horses,  whose  previous  five  weeks' 
starvation  had  told  on  them,  were  completely  done  up, 
and  leading  one,  whose  miserable  condition  was  made 
still  worse  by  sickness,  I  pushed  on  for  assistance. 
Before  any  could  be  secured  the  brutes  had  made  a  rally, 
and  I  saw  them  coming  along  to  the  little  cluster  of 
houses  which  form  a  nucleus  for  the  town  sometime  or 
other  to  be  built  there.  The  horses  were  now  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  change  of  diet,  or  rather  the  change 
from  starvation  to  comparative  luxury,  and  began  to 
suffer  as  a  consequence.  In  travelling  with  horses  in 
Afiica,  it  is  always  as  well  to  carry  a  small  bag  of  wheat, 
an  excellent  check  to  choleraic  symptoms,  and  which 
can  be  supplemented  by  a  dose  of  chlorodyne.  I  have 
frequently  administered  half  a  small  bottle  of  the  latter 
with  most  satisfiictory  results  to  my  horses,  and  it  is  an 
equally  useful  medicine  where  the  human  subject  is 
concerned. 

Next  day's  travel  culminated  at  a  place  which  to 
those  who  can  spell  is  known  as  Brintjes  Hooghte,  and 
to  those  who  can  pronounce  as  Brinkeys  Hookta,  a 
mountain  farm  and  hotel  which  we  reached  after  much 
trouble,  the  horses  sticking  for  three  hours  at  one  rise  of 
the  road. 
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While  speaking  to  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  Sam 
came  rushing  in  with  a  paler  countenance  than  I  had 
ever  before  seen  bleached  into  his  dark  skin,  saying, 
*  The  grey  horse,  sir,  is  drowning  in  the  dam ;'  and 
his  story  was  correct,  for  on  arrival  at  the  dam  we  saw 
the  gallant  charger  dead,  having  transformed  himself 
into  excellent  stuffing  for  the  *  aasrogels,'  as  the  South 
African  vultures  are  called.  He  had  gone  '  knee-haltered' 
into  the  water,  and  got  into  a  deep  hole,  and  unable  to 
swim  through  the  entanglement  of  the  hopple,  was 
immediately  drowned ;  and,  minus  some  thirty  pounds 
worth  of  horseflesh,  we  returned  to  the  waggon  in  time 
to  pour  a  bottle  of  Boer  brandy  down  the  gullet  of 
another  brute  who  was  panting  with  the  cramp.  A 
mountain  road  cut  1,500  feet  from  the  valley,  and 
running  a  couple  of  miles  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice, 
clad  in  the  usual  verdure  of  prickly  pear,  cacti,  etc., 
brought  us  to  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  South 
Africa — the  little  town  of  Somerset  East,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  handsome  chain  of  mountains,  in  the 
picturesque  kloofs  of  which  tiger-cats,  wild  pigs,  and 
bush-bucks  still  abound.  Nothing  of  importance  trans- 
pired during  a  two-day  sojourn  at  this  exceptionally 
pretty  town ;  and  early  on  the  morning  after  the  second 
day  spent  there,  we  '  trekked '  for  Bedford,  and  made  our 
second  'outspan'  at  Cookhouse  Drift,  which  was  then 
the  terminus  of  the  Cradock  extension  railway.  Its 
title,  *  Cookhouse  Drift,'  may  be  now  considered  obsolete, 
for  where  the  old  '  drift '  afforded  passage-way  through 
the  Kowie  River,  now  stands  a  handsome  bridge ;  and 
looking  at  the  steep  descent  to  the  former  mode  of 
crossing,  I  felt  a  generous  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 
Government  for  the  very  much  more  satisfactory  method 
their  viaduct  suggested.     The  descent  of  that  river-bank 
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was  no  easy  one  for  the  horses  when  free  and  loose  they 
were  driven  down  to  the  water,  and  had  in  most  cases 
to  be  performed  in  Indian  file. 

The  Kowie  River  runs  through  a  deep  valley,  and 
the  mountains  rise  boldly  on  either  hand,  the  cacti  and 
aloes  covering  their  sides  from  base  to  summit.  Cook- 
house  consisted  of  a  brace  of  hotels,  which,  with  the 
railway  station  and  a  couple  of  other  buildings,  con- 
stituted the  town ;  but  it  is  evidently  an  ambitious  spot, 
judging  from  the  style  of  its  hotels,  and  I  suppose  will 
soon  be  petitioning  for  its  rights  as  a  municipality,  with 
a  mayor,  town  council,  borough  franchise,  etc.  Without 
a  pang  we  bade  it  adieu,  and  after  a  stretch  of  mountain 
road  we  reached,  long  past  sundown,  a  spot  where  we 
camped  for  the  night.  It  was  near  a  farm,  and  while 
sitting  round  a  camp-fire  a  couple  of  fellows  on  horse- 
back joined  us.  *  Free  and  easy  '  is  the  motto  of  South 
African  up-country  travelling,  and  we  asked  them  to 
share  our  supper,  which  consisted  of  grilled  bones, 
bread,  and  cocoa — the  latter  an  excellent  beverage,  and 
one  easily  prepared,  carried  in  the  form  of  cocoa  and 
milk.  Our  visitors  departed,  and,  moving  up  cosily 
round  our  fire,  we  drew  out  Grab,  who,  with  a  good 
deal  of  volubility,  related  numerous  adventures  of  his 
chequered  career,  all  of  which  I  believed  until  I  found 
his  description  of  the  fight  at  Ulundi  was  scarcely  in 
keeping  with  the  fact  that  he  had  left  the  Frontier 
Light  Horse  before  that  occurrence  took  place,  and, 
consequently,  was  present  only  in  imagination  on  that 
auspicious  occasion.  However,  he  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  outside  the  fact  of  a  rather  hasty  temper, 
possessed  some  excellent  qualities,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  sobriety.  Our  slumber  was  soothed  by  the 
cry  of  jackals.      I  never  heard  anything  like  it  else- 
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where ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  infested  the  universe 
around,  barking  and  whooping  in  choruses,  and  appar- 
ently in  every  direction.  We  placed  the  horses  under 
a  broken-down  looking  corrugated-iron  shed,  which  did 
duty  for  a  post-cart  station,  and  two  Kaffirs,  who  were 
the  resident  gentry  thereabouts,  lit  up  a  brilliant  fire, 
athwart  which  their  dusky  figures  reared,  and  occa- 
.  sionally  eclipsing  the  crackling  blaze,  formed  a  curious 
and  weird  picture.  The  following  mid -day  we  reached 
Bedford,  a  small  place  possessing  an  eccentric  doctor,  a 
snake-charming  magistrate's  clerk,  and  a  newspaper 
proprietor,  with  a  small  paper  and  a  large  bill.  And 
here  let  me  caution  those  who,  in  spite  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  contemplate  piloting  a  *show  through  Southern 
Afirica,'  to  be  perfectly  explicit  in  their  instructions  to 
newspaper  proprietors  as  to  the  size  of  advertisement 
they  require  inserted,  whether  double  or  single  column, 
etc.,  or  they  may  possibly  find  their  modest  desires  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  announcement  expanded  into  a 
placard  which  fills  up  one  side  of  the  *  largest  circula- 
tion,' and  causes  jubilee  in  the  heart  of  the  editor,  by 
saving  him  a  page  of  copy.  The  Bedford  Buster^  as  it 
was  locally  called,  was  an  enterprising  sheet  about  the 
size  of  a  moderate  pocket-handkerchief,  and  on  which 
my  advent  was  heralded  in  the  largest  fount  of  type  I 
presume  the  office  possessed ;  and  great  was  the  wrath 
of  the  proprietor  when  I  objected  to  pay  for  the  half- 
page  of  his  paper,  to  which  space  he  had  distended  a 
comparatively  small  advertisement.  But  his  ingenuity 
in  pushing  business  had  not  ended  here.  He  had  copied 
the  announcement  into  a  Dutch  edition  he  published, 
and,  to  crown  all,  he  had  repeated  it  in  another  issue 
of  his  literary  thunderbolt,  which  I  think  came  from  the 
press  about  the  same  time  that  I  appeared  before  the 
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public,  both  these  latter  efforts  of  his  being  entirely 
without  instructions  ;  he  then  gaily  presented  his  bill, 
which  as  charged  I  resolutely  refused  to  pay.  I  offered, 
however,  to  pay  all  the  items  charged  except  the  three 
advertisements,  which  I  proposed  to  settle  (although 
two  were  unauthorized  and  unnecessary)  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  papers  in  the  previous  town,  Somerset  East. 
Eventually  he  accepted  my  offer,  and  after  my  leaving 
the  town,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  inspired  a  libellous 
paragraph,  which  was  sent  anonymously  to  a  number 
of  newspaper  proprietors,  all  of  whom,  I  was  pleased  to 
discover,  had  an  evidently  just  appreciation  of  their 
correspondent,  and  valued  his  malicious  effort  at  its 
proper  worth.  One  paragraph  crept  inadvertently  into 
the  columns  of  a  leading  Cape  journal,  whose  editor 
hastened  to  make  every  reparation  in  his  power,  by  not 
only  publishing  an  apology  in  his  own  paper,  but  by 
advertising  the  full  correspondence  and  explanation  in 
a  number  of  others.  But  that  I  felt  it  would  be  like 
breaking  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel,  or  crushing  a  worm 
under  a  steam-hammer,  and  would  only  secure  the  time- 
worn  result  of  endeavouring  to  extract  blood  from  a 
turnip,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  try  the  effects  of 
a  little  litigation  upon  my  typographical  acquaintance 
of  Bedford,  and  have  taught  him  the  wickedness  and 
impropriety  of  his  ways,  and  made  him  consider  himself 
very  small  beer  indeed. 

Being  anxious  to  get  away  from  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject we  inspanned,  and  *  trekked '  to  Adelaide,  where, 
'neath  the  roof  of  Hazleton's  Hotel,  we  soon  forgot  the 
Buster;  its  proprietor,  and  even  the  vision  of  the 
magistrates'  clerk  flinging  puff  adders  around,  regardless 
of  consequences,  while  the  doctor  solemnly  smoked,  or 
spun  a  playfiil  yam,  melted  away  into  things  of  the 
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past ;  while  mine  host,  an  old  Londoner,  who  for  years 
had  sailed  between  England  and  India,  regaled  us  with 
a  general  conversation,  in  which  the  accentuation  of  the 
city  of  the  Thames  was  distinctly  visible ;  and  next 
morning  we  had  a  very  nice  English  breakfast  with  the 
old  '  Baas,'  at  his  *  Yellowwood's '  Hotel,  on  the  road 
to  Fort  Beaufort. 

It  was  a  long  trying  '  trek '  to  the  latter  place,  and 
the  horses  were  fairly  fagged  out  on  arrival,  in  fact  we 
made  rather  a  sorry  exhibition,  whipping  and  pushing 
the  animals  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  Fort 
Beaufort  appears  in  its  decadence.  It  is  rather  a  serious 
town — Methodists  and  shoemakers  seem  to  rule  the 
roast  here.  The  Good  Templars  are  a  power,  and 
'  cango  '  (Cape  brandy)  is  at  a  discount.  It  is  prettily 
situated,  and  was  the  scene  of  manv  of  the  Kaffir 
wars  of  the  past.  Many  a  modem  reader  will  ask  how 
these  wars  came  to  be  prolonged  for  such  a  period,  and 
the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  heads  of 
departments  in  those  days  were  not  more  anxious  for  a 
termination  of  their  golden  opportunities  than  their 
successors  of  the  present  time. 

'  Ah,'  said  a  venerable  cleric  who  had  spent  a  lifetime 
in  Fort  Beaufort,  '  I  remember  putting  the  question  to 
an  officer  in  command,  over  an  after-dinner  glass  of 
punch,  "  How  is  it  that  the  war  is  not  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion"?' 

**'Look  here,"  said  he,  pointing  from  the  open  window, 
' "  do  you  see  that  bush  there  with  the  road  winding 
through  it?" 

'  "  I  do,"  said  I. 

' "  Well,  and  do  you  see  that  broken  waggon  pulled  off 
the  road,  and  half  hidden  by  the  prickly  pears  and  cactus  T 

' "  I  do,"  said  I. 
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* "  Very  well,  that  waggon  has  been  worth  a  pound  a 
day  to  me  for  the  last  two  years,  and  I  hope  will  be  for 
the  next.  Have  a  cigar,  and  mix  yourself  another 
tumbler  while  we  drink  to  the  good  time  coming."  ' 

A  conversation  which  helps  to  dissipate  the  natural 
wonder  exhibited  as  to  the  longevity  of  Kaffir  wars. 

An  old  *  blau  schimmel,'  or  steel-grey  horse,  I 
swapped  here  for  a  fine  block  of  an  animal,  who 
measured  a  yard  and  a  quarter  from  his  wither  to  his 
chest ;  and  Fry,  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  enthusiasm,  said, 
'We'll  call  him  "Gladstone,"  for  he's  a  tower  of  strength.' 
His  owner  was  not  so  sentimental  as  the  Arab  of  the 
song,  and  speedily  came  to  terms,  accepting  my  nag  and 
eight  sovereigns  to  boot,  and  the  '  tower  of  strength ' 
became  a  wheel-horse  in  my  team,  and  on  we  went  to 
Alice. 

We  were  fairly  in  Kaffir  country  now,  and  the  natives 
became  very  numerous,  were  generally  dressed  in 
European  clothes,  and  the  female  population  went  heavily 
in  for  bright-coloured  handkerchiefs,  which  they  wound 
round  their  woolly  heads  in  a  sort  of  semi-turban, 
semi-toque  fashion.  The  principal  point  of  interest 
about  Alice  is  its  proximity  to  the  Lovedale  Institution, 
where  the  native  races  receive  tutelage  in  not  only  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education,  but  in  trades  and  handi- 
crafts ;  and  in  order  to  gratify  my  curiosity  respecting  it, 
I  rode  over  from  Alice  and  was  courteously  received  by 
the-  presiding  genius  of  the  place.  Dr.  Stewart,  who, 
-with  his  bright,  pleasant-looking  wife,  seems  to  gladly 
welcome  those  who  call  upon  them.  With  Dr.  Stewart's 
guidance  I  went  through  the  various  departments,  which 
include  waggon-making,  smith-work,  joinering,  printing, 
etc.,  and  in  each  and  all  the  workmanship  Tvas  of  a 
kind  quite  as  well  finished  and  turned  out  as  that  of 
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the  handicraftsmen  in  any  part  of  the  colony.  The 
printing  was  clean  and  the  type  well  set ;  the  machinery 
— a  large  Wharfdale  cylinder  press,  and  small  ditto  for 
jobbing  work — had  been  recently  engaged  printing  a 
Kaffir  translation  of  '  Pilgrim's  Progress/  a  copy  of 
which  I  brought  away. 

An  immense  amount  of  practical  work  is  got  through 
at  this  institution,  which  possesses  a  telegraphic  wire  to 
Grahamstown,  with  a  Kaffir  operator,  who  told  me  he 
had  learned  the  Morse  system  in  four  months,  and  gave 
a  sample  of  his  knowledge  of  the  instrument  by  reading 
and  replying  to  a  message  while  we  were  in  the  office. 
Lastly,  I  saw  the  books  of  the  institution,  and  being 
told  that  they  were  kept  by  a  European  and  a  Kaffir, 
I  was  asked  to  say  which  were  certain  entries  by.     I 
naturally  selected   the   best   and   least   interlined   and 
altered  as  the  European's,  and  was  wrong,  the  Doctor 
gently  intimating  that  the  Kaffir  was  rather  the  *  Baas  * 
in  the  matter  of  bookkeeping.     *  He  came  to  us  a  boy, 
clad  in  an  old  shirt,  and  nothing  else,  and  there  he  is,' 
said  Dr.  Stewart,  with  something  like  subdued  satisfac- 
tion in  his  tones,  and  I  felt  bound  to  admit  that  he  had 
something  to  show  in  favour  of  his  theories  respecting 
the  future  of  the  black  man.     We  went  to  the  Dining 
Hall  to  witness  the  inmates  assembling  for  *  supper.' 
There  they  filed  in,  Basuto,  Fingo,  Tambookie,  clad  in 
European  costume,  all  orderly,  taking  their  places  at 
the  tables  in  the  Commons  Hall  with  perfect  decorum, 
rising  as  with  one  effort  when  a  signal-bell  rang,  and 
joining  in  an  evening  hymn  before  attacking  the  mealie- 
meal  porridge  smoking  in  their  pannikins.     Every  man 
had  his  plate,  spoon,  tin  drinking-cup,  and  had  evidently 
been  inducted  into  quite  a  civilized  mode  of  life. 

The  reflection  the  scene  suggested  was  that  could  this 
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kind  of  thing  be  multiplied  a  few  thousand  times  over, 
some  practical  good  might  be  the  result ;  at  present  it  is 
but  a  drop  in  an  ocean.  The  influence  of  native  bar- 
barism is  too  widely  extended  ;  and  that  evil  communi- 
cation which  is  said  to  corrupt  good  manners  sets  in 
many  cases  such  very  indifferent  examples,  that  the 
South  African  native,  when  brought  into  ordinary  con- 
tact with  the  white  man,  generally  succeeds  in  picking 
up  the  vices  of  the  latter  without  troubling  himself  to 
annex  his  virtues  also.  Possibly  this  is  owing  to 
examples  of  the  first  being  more  numerous  than  the  last, 
or  that  he  finds  the  one  agreeable  and  pleasant  and  the 
other  irksome  and  slow. 

In  nine  opinions  out  of  ten  you  will  find  colonists 
denouncing  what  they  call  missionary  Kaffirs  in  no 
measured  terms,  and  there  must  be  some  grounds  for  so 
sweeping  an  opinion.  But  I  feel  persuaded  that  if  mis- 
sionary enterprise  devoted  itself  more  to  the  inculcation 
of  the  necessity  of  work  and  labour  as  the  end  of  a 
useful  life  in  lieu  of  the  Scriptural  theories  of  man's 
equality,  the  result  might  be  more  satisfactory. 

Having  to  return  to  Alice  by  half-past  six,  I  took 
farewell  of  Lovedale,  and  wishing  success  to  Dr.  Stewart, 
who  kindly  accompanied  me  down  part  of  the  road  to 
show  me  the  way,  I  gave  the  spur  to  my  horse,  and 
humming  '  Alice,  where  art  thou  ?'  rode  back  under  cover 
of  nightfall  to  my  hotel.  The  next  morning  we  started 
for  Grahamstown,  and  at  the  first  river  our  horses  stuck 
dead  in  the  mid- stream,  with  the  water  well  up  to  their 
shoulders.  *  Sam '  had  to  assume  the  Adamite  garb  and 
jump  into  the  river,  where  he  plied  his  long  whip  so 
vigorously  that  splashing,  straining,  and  plunging  up 
the  bank  the  team  went  amidst  a  chorus  of  vituperation 
from  the  drivers. 
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On  the  road  we  met  two  Fingo  Kaffirs,  who  afforded 
us  some  amusement.  One  was  attired  in  a  very  limited 
flannel -shirt  and  nothing  else;  the  other  was  gorgeously 
apparelled,  having  round  his  head  a  thick  band  of  varie- 
gated beads  through  which  his  black  wool  projected  in 
strings  of  the  consistency  of  oakum;  a  second  band 
with  an  edging  of  meercats'  teeth  crossed  his  forehead, 
and  depending  by  a  slender  chain  was  a  brass  coin  or 
medal  which  flapped  about  between  his  eyes.  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  on  examination  that  this  coin 
was  none  other  than  a  French  Catholic  emblem,  a 
medallion  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  bore  upon  it  the 
words,  '  Sainte  Marie,  refuge  des  pecheurs,  priez  pour 
nous:'  a  somewhat  dusky  altar,  that  Fingo's  forehead, 
whereon  to  rest  a  religious  relic.  He  was  an  evident 
swell  in  his  way,  wearing  three  large  bangle  bracelets 
of  some  metal  on  his  left  wrist,  a  leather  circlet  and  three 
large  brass  rings  on  his  right,  anklets  of  beads,  a  loose 
blanket  which  he  carried  on  a  long  stick,  and  a  sack 
made  of  steinbok-skins,  gaily  emblazoned  with  strips  of 
thong,  beads,  etc.  I  traded  with  him  for  the  latter 
which  he  handed  over  for  a  few  shillings,  taking  care 
first  to  empty  it  of  its  contents,  chiefly  Kaffir  pipes  and 
tobacco.  He  and  his  comrade,  the  gentleman  in  the 
woollen  shirt,  executed  a  little  stick  fight  for  our  edifica- 
tion, which  was  amusing ;  they  then  commenced  to  sing, 
which  was  not,  and  in  the  middle  of  their  musical 
monotony  we  plied  whip  and  rein  and  drove  away. 
We  spent  the  night  at  Fort  Brown,  a  place  of  military 
significance  in  the  old  Kaffir  wars,  but  scarcely  recog- 
nisable as  a  stronghold  to-day.  A  kind  of  hotel,  kept 
by  a  lone  female,  probably  a  widow,  and  a  broken-down 
old  relic  of  a  barrack,  chiefly  held  by  wayfaring  Kaffirs, ' 
or  wandering  goats,  marks  the  spot.     From  thence  at 
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morning  light  we  sped  to  Grahamstown,  where,  after  a 
severe  struggle  with  the  horses,  who  objected  to  the 
mountainous  road,  we  arrived  at  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon. 

Grahamstown  is  known  as  the  *  City  of  the  Saints,' 
from,  be  it  understood,  an  extreme  piety  exhibited  by 
its  early  inhabitants.  Possibly  this  feeling  had  died  of 
inanition,  or  in  the  process  of  time's  filtration  become 
weakened  to  imperceptibility,  or  other  causes  may 
perhaps  account  for  its  pious  decadence;  but  on  my 
arrival  I  found  it  in  the  throes  of  an  anything  but 
'  saint-like '  controversy,  wherein  were  ranged,  on  the 
one  side,  the  Bishop  and  his  following,  and  on  the  other 
the  Dean  and  his  supporters.     It  was  guerre  a  outrance: 

*  No  compromise '  was  the  watchword  of  either  party. 
Personalities  were  freely  indulged  in,  and  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  understand  what  it  was  all  about,  the 
respective  merits  of  the  quarrel  being  poured  into  my 
ear  by  partisans  of  either  party,  I  thought  it  wiser  to 
give  it  up  as  an  unsolvable  enigma,  and  set  myself  to 
wondering  why  the  place   should  be  known   as   the 

*  Saints'  City,'  until  I  was  obliged  to  give  that  up  also. 
Nor  was  the  mystery  cleared  away  by  the  impressions 
derived  from  attending  a  bal  masque  at  the  skating- 
rink  a  few  nights  after  my  arrival,  where  the  paucity  of 
attendance  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  chic  and 
'  go '  exhibited. 

A  local  writer  says  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Grahamstown  are  respectability  and  pony-carriages. 
A  witness  in  a  celebrated  criminal  case  years  ago  de- 
fined a  gentleman  as  '  a  man  wot  kept  a  gig ;'  and  by 
inference,  in  the  *  City  of  the  Saints,'  a  pony-carriage  is, 
I  presume,  the  index  of  gentility.  The  town  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  prettiest — ^many  claim  for  it  the 
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distinction  of  the  prettiest— in  South  Africa,  and  has  an 
air  of  steady  respectability  about  it.  The  business  men 
do  not  exhibit  that  nervous  hurry  which  predominates 
with  *the  Bayonians/  and  perform  their  duties  Avith 
more  of  the  '  easy  go '  style,  a  peculiarity  which  increases 
with  storekeepers  and  others  the  farther  *  up  country ' 
you  travel.  As  a  residential  town  I  am  inclined  to  give 
the  palm  to  Grahamstown.  Situated  healthily  in  the 
midst  of  really  handsome  scenery,  well  planted  with 
trees,  supplied  with  schools  and  colleges,  replete  yith 
comfortable  and  in  many  cases  elegant  residences,  the 

*  City  of  the  Saints  '  (and  sprinkling  of  sinners)  is  quite 
an  agreeable  place  of  abode. 

While  here  I  arranged  to  visit  Port  Alfred — or  '  The 
Kowie,'  as  it  is  better  known — the  coming  port  of 
Grahamstown,  situated  some  thirty  miles  from  the  latter, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
In  a  weak  hour  I  also  consented  to  visit  another  dove- 
cot, called  Salem — or,  to  use  the  local  term,  *  Smiling 
Salem  '-a  cluster  of  houses  lying,  being,  and  situate 
at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  from  the  direct  line 
between  Grahamstown  and  *  The  Kowie/ 

*  Look    here,   old  man/  says  an  intelligent  firiend  : 

*  you're  not  going  to  try  and  get  to  the  Kowie  with  that 
four-wheeled  waggon,  are  you  ?' 

'  Well,  yes,'  said  I.     '  Why  not  ?' 

'  Why  not  ?  Because  it's  quite  as  much  as  the  post- 
cart  can  do  to  work  through  the  road — sand  all  the 
way.' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  a  Kaffir 
boy,  who  had  been  herding  the  horses  in  a  field  where 
they  were  grazing,  came  up  and  said  one  of  them  was 
lying  down  sick.  I  went  down  and  found  the  new 
horse  '  Gladstone '  in  his  death-throes  ;  and  it  was  really 
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sad  to  be  compelled  to  stand  by  and  witness  the  mag- 
nificent-looking brute  kicking  out  his  giant  strength  in 
evident  agony,  with  the  feeling  of  inability  to  aflFbrd  him 
relief  impressed  upon  me.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
was  dead.  We  had  bled  him,  and  the  blood  scarcely 
seemed  to  come  ;  and  my  suspicion  is  that  his  death 
was  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  grooms  in  giving  him 
whole  mealies  (maize)  and  allowing  him  to  drink  water 
shortly  afterwards.  Many  horses  are  annually  lost 
through  this  want  of  caution.  The  animal  swallows 
some  mealies  without  chewing  them,  and  then  taking 
water  into  the  stomach,  they  swell  and  distend  the 
intestines,  with  a  similar  result  to  that  accruing  to  my 
'  Premier.' 

We  borrowed  another  horse,  and  went  to  '  The 
Kowie  ;'  and  though  the  work  was  severe,  the  roads 
being  bad  enough,  we  succeeded,  before  the  afternoon 
closed,  in  making  the  little  port  which  lives  in  hopes  of 
becoming  a  miniature  Liverpool.  It  is  a  convict-station, 
and  the  gangs  of  evil-doers  were  working  away,  blasting 
rocks,  quarrying,  and  in  other  ways  assisting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  line  of  railway  from  Grahamstown  to 
the  port.  A  number  of  constables,  clad  in  blue  serge 
jackets,  white  helmets,  and  carrying  long  Snider  rifles 
and  sword-bayonets,  guard  the  prisoners  as  they  work. 
Your  eye  catches  sight  of  these  guards  moving  about 
on  pinnacles  of  the  rocks  and  kloofs  surrounding  the 
quarries  ;  their  white  helmets  and  weapons  suddenly 
flash  out  of  the  jungle  with  which  the  hill-sides  are 
clothed. 

The  life  must  be  terribly  monotonous  for  the  class 
of  men  engaged  in  it.  I  was  told  that  they  com- 
prised a  curious  assortment  of  persons,  good,  bad,  and 
indiflferent — ^principally  the  latter.     Amongst  them  are 
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some  sprigs  of  nobility  ;  and  one  was  mentioned  as  a 
nephew  of  an  English  lord  justice ;  another  as  the  grand- 
son of  a  late  field-marshal  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  last  European  war  England  was  engaged 
in ;  a  third  formerly  held  a  captain  and  adjutant's 
commission  in  a  crack  cavalry  regunent,  and  having 
come  to  entire  grief  financially,  was  still  serving  his 
country  in  a  less  glorious,  but  perhaps  equally  useful, 
manner. 

The  aspirations  of  Port  Alfi^d  are  retarded  by  the 
eternal  cLe  of  South  African  eastern  ports-a  bar  of 
sand  at  the  river-mouth  ;  and  when  I  was  there  a  small 
steam-tug  was  stranded  upon  this  very  bar,  and  defied 
all  efforts  to  get  her  off;  and  a  number  of  wrecks  on  the 
side  beach  demonstrated  the  fact  that  danger  and  diffi- 
culty must  be  encountered  by  the  mariners  who  care- 
lessly attempt  to  make  this  little  port.  We  stayed  two 
nights  at  Port  Alfi'ed,  and  on  the  second  of  these  I 
bought  another  horse — a  *rooi  schimmel'  (red  roan) 
— fi*om  the  Head-Constable,  who,  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
gave  me  excellent  value  in  horse-flesh  for  the  sum  he 
asked  ;  and  I  may  mention  here  that  I  received  much 
courtesy  from  the  Civil  Commissioner  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Court  Building,  the  public  hall  of '  The 
Kowie.' 

Determined,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  fiilfil  the  pro- 
mise I  had  made  to  visit  Salem,  the  *  City  of  Peace,'  I 
ordered  my  team  to  be  *  spanned  in '  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  second  night's  performance  at  Port  Alfred,  and  to 
'  trek '  by  the  light  of  Cynthia's  silver  orb  for  the  pro- 
mised haven  of  rest.  At  11.30  p.m.  we  were  prepared 
to  start,  myself  in  the  saddle,  and  six  fiiU-blooded,  fiery, 
untamed  equine  sons  of  the  desert  *  spanned  in.'  Down 
to  the  pont  we  went,  and  after  some  delay,  as  the  ijoxA*- 

11—^ 
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keeper  had  been  the  victim  of  misplaced  confidence  in  a 
belief  that  his  head  was  considerably  harder  than  the 
fists  of  an  infiiriated,  gin-excited  publican,  sinner,  or 
ship-captain — a  theory  which  had  resulted  in  reducing 
the  ponteer's  visage  to  a  shapeless  mass,  in  which  the 
ensanguined  element  of  life's  current  was  blended  with 
battered  cuticle,  extravasated  tissue,  and  what  eyes  he  had 
left  were  anything  but  '  right ' — we  reached  the  floating 
bridge.  The  pontkeeper  had  sufficient  nous  left  to  dis- 
cover that  there  were  seven  horses  instead  of  six,  for 
which  he  had  previously  charged.  Disgorging  the 
additional  coin,  and  invoking  speedy  convalescence  to  his 
mummy-like  countenance,  we  drove  on  to  the  pontoon  ; 
and  while  gliding  over  the  Kowie  River,  and  gazing 
down  at  the  stranded  tug  at  the  bar,  we  sang  *  A  Life 
on  the  Ocean  Wave  ;'  and  amid  the  kind  farewells  of 
our  fiiends,  the  usual  roars  to  the  horses  of  'right, 
right,'  which  is  generally  synonymous  with  'wrong, 
wrong,'  we  climbed  the  hill,  and  on  we  went  to 
Salem. 

0  shade  of  Macadam !  0  Julius  Cajsar,  that  did  of 
old  construct  Roman  roads  in  conquered  territories  !  0 
Brunei !  0  contractor  of  the  Tay  Bridge !  why  did  you 
not  reserve  your  genius  in  road  and  bridge  manufacture 
for  that  splendid  tract  of  country  between  the  Kowie  and 
Salem?  Sand,  sand,  sand — rut,  rut,  rut — splash,  splash, 
splash.  '  Get  out  and  turn  the  wheels ;  pull  'em  round 
again,  Sam;  give  that  leader  the  sjambok;  push  that 
wheel  horse  to  the  left.  Now,  then,  all  together !  Hie ! 
go  on,  gee!  right,  right!'  Once  again  we  moved,  quite 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  tl^at  time ;  we  shall  do  it  in 
time ;  perseverance  is  a  great  thing.  Two  feet  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour;  progressing  slowly,  but  still  pro- 
gressing, and  with  steady  resolve,  mingled  with  heavy 
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drops  of  perspiration,  cruelty  to  animals,  profanity, 
lashings,  crashings,  dashings,  and  splashings,  we  wended 
our  way  from  the  Kowie  to  Salem. 

After  about  three  hours  and  a  half  of  this  exhilarating 
and  health-giving  mode  of  travel,  we  found  ourselves  in 
ten  inches  of  sand,  and  having  mentally  prayed  that  a 
few  East  London  camels  or  Uitenhage  elephants  would 
pass  our  way,  we  sank  overpowered  with  exertion,  and 
slept  where  we  lay— on  the  road  to  Salem. 

Morning  came,  and  at  it  we  went  again,  aided  by  three 
Kaffirs  clad  in  their  native  chastity,  and  who,  suborned 
by  small  libations  of  '  Three- Star'  brandy,  twisted  the 
wheels  as  though  they  would  twist  them  off.  We  reach 
a  bit  of  good  road,  or,  as  our  studies  in  ivory  and  black 
call  it,  mooi  padj  and  away  we  go.  Good-bye,  old 
oyster,  Saul  Solomon's  full-flavoured  native;  re-envelope 
th}^  manly  form  in  thy  red-clay  blanket ;  let  that  cup  of 
'  French '  warm  up  thy  digestive  organs.  We  shall  see 
you  no  more ;  we  are  now  fairly  off  on  the  road  to 
Salem.  Eh,  what !  Crack,  swish,  go  on — ^right;  stuck 
again,  by  the  living  Jingo!  which  is  strong  language^ 
but  I  hope  not  unparliamentary.  More  sinewy  exertion 
— twist  the  wheels.  All  futile — ^give  it  up ;  but  stay,  a 
gleam  of  dark  appears  in  the  distance. 

'  They  come,  those  wild  Kaffirs,  so  airy  and  strong ; 
Theyll  shortly  be  with  us ;  well  soon  get  along ; 
Their  blanke  ts  they'll  cast  on  the  ground  at  our  feet, 
And  succour  secure  to  our  coursers  so  fleet' 

And  they  arrive,  and  they  won't  give  a  hand  without 
receiving  geld — money.  This  is  the  last  straw,  half  a 
bottle  of '  Three- Star'  already  down  their  savage  throats, 
and,  like  eaten  bread,  soon  forgotten.  The  leaven  of 
civilization  has  entered  their  souls,  and  they  want  to  be 
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paid.  So  be  it.  Give  'em  a  *  tickey  '*  apiece.  What ! 
they  won't  take  it?  Well,  hang  the  expense!  double 
the  price.  Oflfer  accepted ;  more  savage  muscular  force 
expended,  and  again  we  go  off,  on  the  road  to  Salem. 

Haylesbury's,  a  roadside  hotel,  is  reached  at  last,  as 
the  -in  iTLking  ftat  to  the  horizon's  verge.  U 
having  interviewed  the  *  Baas,'  he  puts  us  on  the  shortest 
road  to  Salem. 

We  find,  after  a  mile  or  two,  that  we  have  no  land- 
marks to  follow,  and  we  push  on  to  a  fiirm,  owned  by 
one  Webber  by  name.  We  send  up  to  inquire  the  road 
to  Salem.  No  one  there  to  answer  but  a  pig,  who 
grunts  an  aflSrmative  to  each  question  asked.  The  post- 
-cart  bugle !  Saved !  Now  we  shall  surely  find  the 
shortest  and  most  expeditious  road  to  Salem.  Post- 
cart  comes  up,  and  facetious  passengers  suggest  niggers 
to  pull  waggon  and  show  way  simultaneously.  We  go 
on  to  next  farm — more  Webbers.  '  Oh  what  a  tangled 
Web(ber)  we  weave  when  first  we  practise  to  deceive ' 
ourselves  that  this  night  we  shall  probably  reach 
Salem ! 

Oh  yes ;  it  is  all  right ;  the  drift  is  down  there  (looks 
about  five  miles  deep),  and  the  road  is  on  the  other  side 
up  there  (about  ten  miles  high).  Forward  !  the  brow 
of  the  hill  is  reached ;  the  descent  is  easy.  Yes,  very 
easy  to  roll  down.  The  sun,  no  longer  emitting  rays  of 
heat,  sinks  quickly  firom  our  sight,  and  with  a  sigh  of 
anguish  and  a  tear  of  regret  we  sorrowfully  turn  our 
horses'  heads,  and  bid  a  sad  farewell  to  the  mysterious 
road  to  Salem. 

Moral:  To  persons  of  sane  mind,  corporeal  health, 
and  otherwise  properly  constituted !  If  you  should,  in 
a  fit  of  eccentricity,  be  induced  to  visit  the  Kowie,  and 

*  Colonial  tenn  for  a  threepenny  piece. 
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thence  desire  to  complete  your  experience  of  travel  by  a 
voyage  to  Salem,  take  the  advice  of  one  who  has  iwt 
been,  and  engage  and  set  free  the  captive  balloon  from 
Paris,  secure  that  splendid  paddle-wheel  steamer  the 
Chreat  Easteim^  wait  till  the  railway  is  open,  or  stay  at 
home  and  commit  to  your  memory  the  foregoing  experi- 
ences of  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE  ROAD — ^FISH  RIVER — BREAKFAST  VLEY — KING  WILLIAMS- 
TOWN —  A  V.C.  PRESENTATION — EAST  LONDON — CATHCART— 
QUEENSTOWN — ^AMATEUR  WHEELWRIGHTS — TARKASTADT — A  BAR- 
ROOM SCENE — LIVELY  EDITING — CRADOCK  AGAIN — MARAISBURG 
—  STEYNSBURG  —  A  PLEASANT  JOURNEY  —  BURGHERSDORP  — 
AFRICAN  CRICKET — ^DORDRECHT — A  TROPICAL  HIBERNIAN — AN 
UNPLEASANT  JOURNEY — ^JAMESTOWN — ^A  GERMAN  HOST — ALIWAL 
NORTH — ^WTTH  THE  CAPE  MOUNTED  RIFLES — BREAKING  CAMP — 
THE  FREE  STATE  AGAIN — ROUXVILLE — MY  LICENSE — SMITHFIELD 
— REDDERSBURG — ^A  MODEL  PRISON. 

We  camped  the  night  on  Webber's  farm,  and  returned 
in  the  morning  to  Grahamstown,  and  the  following  day 
we  started  on  a  long  ^  trek '  of  some  eighty  miles  to 
King  Williamstown.  We  crossed  the  Great  Fish  River 
by  a  fine  bridge,  and  '  trekked '  thence  to  Breakfast  Vley, 
our  projected  halting-place  for  the  night.  The  ground 
was  continuously  a  rising  one.  The  horses  worked 
well  until  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  steep  rise,  on  the 
crown  of  which  our  goal  was  visible,  when  they  struck 
dead,  and  no  inducements,  threats,  or  whippings  could 
persuade  the  brutes  into  a  final  effort.  A  half-coloured 
transport  rider  came  swinging  down  the  hill  alongside 
his  bullock  waggon,  and  overtures  were  made  to  him  to 
give  us  a  pull  up  with  his  team,  which  he  promised  to 
do.  Not  returning  in  a  respectable  time,  our  trusty 
Russian- Pole  was  sent  down  the  hill  to  interview  him. 
We  could  hear  their  voices  engaged  in  wordy  war.  and 
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shortly  after  the  ox  team  making  its  appearance,  Grab 
and  the  '  Baas  '  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  during 
the  ascent  of  the  hill.  The  oxen  were  yoked  in  and 
slowly  we  reached  om*  destination,  a  roadside  hotel 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Watson,  who  is  quite  a  character  herself. 
It  appeared,  when  Grab  overtook  the  ox-waggon,  its 
worthy  owner  had  no  intentions  of  returning,  and  a 
little  diplomacy  was  brought  into  play  to  overcome  his 
faithlessness.  Grab,  who  may  fairly  be  forgiven  the 
falsehood,  told  Mr.  Off-coloured-waggon-driver  that  I 
was  none  other  than  Sir  Jacob  Dirk  Barry,  the  Judge, 
going  his  circuit,  that  Fry  was  the  Attorney-General 
accompanying  me,  and  nothing  short  of  six  months  in 
the  chain-gang  at  '  The  Kowie '  would  be  the  result  of 
his  refusing  to  pull  up  my  waggon  and  its  load  of  legal 
majesty.  His  ruse  was  a  success,  and  we  slept  at  the 
hotel,  after  a  good  forty  miles  of  our  journey  had  been 
completed.  This  Breakfast  Vley  was  a  position  held  by 
Colonial  volunteers  during  the  Galeka  war ;  but  the 
old  Welshwoman  who  owned  the  place  stuck  to  her 
post,  with  or  without  guard,  and  was  generally  reckoned 
a  fair  match  for  a  small  tribe  of  Kaffirs,  if  provided 
with  a  frying-pan  and  a  broomstick.  During  the  next 
day's  travel  we  *  outspanned '  near  a  native  kraal,  and 
were  not  long  engaged  in  the  operation  of  cooking 
breakfast  before  we  were  joined  by  the  chief  of  the 
village  and  a  few  young  Kaffirs.  Fry  performed  some 
amateur  conjuring  feats,  in  the  way  of  palming  and 
changing  coin,  and  the  surprise  and  interest  of  the 
old  fellow  were  intense  when  a  silver  half-crown  was 
apparently  transformed  into  a  copper  penny.  They 
were  friendly,  and  ate  whatever  was  given  to  them  with 
a  proper  appetite,  and  evident  signs  of  digestive  appre- 
ciation, and   would   have   no   doubt  reciprocated    our 
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hospitality  if  they  had  been  able  to  do  so ;  but  we  drew 
on  them  only  for  some  green  mealies,  which,  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  butter,  after  a  few  hours'  morning  *  trekking ' 
over  South  Afric's  Veld,  are  an  article  of  diet  calculated 
to  seduce  an  epicure.  At  King  Williamstown,  which 
we  reached  after  nightfell,  we  met  a  wing  of  the  Cape 
Mounted  Rifles,  or  C.M.R.,  as  they  are  more  familiarly 
called,  and,  as  this  force  had  been  so  long  and  well- 
known  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  was  somewhat  curious 
to  see  what  it  was  like.  One  might  suppose,  from  the 
announcements  of  interested  recruiting  agencies  at 
home,  that  existence  in  this  exceptionally  advantageous 
corps  was  an  annual  revel,  a  hunter's  feast,  an  al-fresco 
picnic;  that  riding  of  gallant  horses,  shooting  of  the 
fleet-footed  antelope,  a  handsome  uniform,  and  five 
shillings  a  day  constituted  the  elements  of  a  life  free 
from  the  restraints  of  cities.  But,  reader  into  whose 
hands  this  book  may  fall,  who  may  possibly  be  yearning 
for  stirring  scenes  such  as  these,  strip  most  of  the 
elements  of  romance  away  at  once.  Believe  me  that  the 
major  portion  of  that  weedy -looking  nag  you  Tsill  have 
to  groom  down  when  the  bugle  sounds,  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  you  out  of  your  magnificent  pay;  that  there 
are  numbers  of  other  calls  upon  that  stupendous  emolu- 
ment which  reduce  it  to  a  most  infinitesimal  amount ; 
and  as  a  consumption  of  strong  drinks,  if  not  exactly  a 
part  of  a  trooper's  constitution,  is  very  often  a  decided 
habit,  and  as  those  refi:^shing  beverages,  distinguished 
as  'French,'  'Three  Star,'  'Irish,'  'Scotch,'  etc.,  are 
from  twice  to  three  times  the  home  prices  when  pur- 
chased in  South  Afiica,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  are 
the  probabilities  of  your  saving  a  retiring  fortune  out  of 
your  five  shillings  a  day. 

Riding  you  will  certainly  have,  and  that  too  under  a 
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broiling  sun ;  and  if  you  substitute  Kaffirs  for  antelopes 
you  will  probably  enjoy  some  shooting,  the  principal 
drawback  to  which  is  that  the  Kaffir  has  a  penchant  for 
similar  amusement,  to  which  he  superadds  a  proclivity 
for  dissection,  his  assegai  being  his  scalpel,  and  you  his 
subject. 

The  *  C.M.R. '  are  undoubtedly  a  smart  body  of  men. 
Call  them  Mounted  Infantry,  Light  Horse,  or  what  you 
will,  they  combine  the  offensive  points  of  both  these,  and 
are  soldier-like  and,  for  the  purposes  of  South  Afirican 
warfare,  the  right  men  in  the  right  place ;  and  it  was 
with  real  pleasure  I  saw  them  fully  paraded  to  witness 
the  investment  of  one  of  their  number  with  that  highest 
badge  of  valour,  the  Victoria  Cross,  an  honour  he  had 
secured  by  distinguished  bravery  at  the  attack  on  Moroisis 
Mountain.  He  was  of  Swedish  origin,  though  a  more 
English  name  it  would  be  hard  to  find — Peter  Brown. 
And  in  conversation  with  him  afterwards,  he  said  he  did 
not  think  so  much  of  the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the 
cross.  'I  often  rangreater  risks,' said  he;  'andiflhadn't 
been  so  badly  wounded,  it  would  have  escaped  notice.' 
His  act  was  one,  however,  in  which  courage  and  humanity 
were  both  exhibited,  having  rushed  out  in  front  of  the 
fighting  line  with  water  to  a  couple  of  wounded  comrades. 

I  remained  a  week  in  King  Williamstown,  a  rather 
straggling  place,  the  principal  one  in  British  Kaffraria ; 
native  kraals  and  villages  thickly  dotting  the  landscape 
around.  A  large  Kaffir  trade  is  carried  on  here,  and 
numbers  of  the  old  German  Legion  have  holdings  in  the 
vicinity,  and  their  little  farms  are  easily  distinguishable 
by  their  thorough  tillage  and  cultivation,  patches  of 
fertility  in  expanses  of  waste.  A  similar  class  of  country 
lies  between  King  Williamstown  and  its  port — East 
London,  or  Panmure,  or  East  London  East  and  East 
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kerchief  to  match,  and-  bows  and  rosettes  of  the  same 
hue  decorating  his  shoes,  and  thus  attired,  taking  up  a 
seat  in  her  vicinity,  with  the  apparent  desire  of  directing 
attention  to  her  taste  in  colours.  This  plan  he  carried 
out  the  first  evening  of  my  entertainment,  and  being 
unaware  of  the  object  of  this  curious  style  of  evening 
dress,  I  regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  harmless  lunatic,  an 
opinion  subsequent  events  failed  to  alter.  He  put  in  an 
appearance  afterwards  at  the  hotel,  and  while  admiring 
himself  in  the  bar  mirror,  was  overhauled  by  the 
affronted  lady's  husband,  and  the  *  Battle  of  Magenta  * 
appeared  likely  to  be  fought  over  again.  Like  most 
ungentlemanly  snobs,  he  apparently  added  the  further 
attribute  of  being  a  coward,  for  after  having  a  very 
serious  number  of  threats  hurled  at  him,  and  expressions 
of  contempt  profusely  distributed  over  him  by  the  irate 
husband,  who  promised  a  satisfactory  cowhide  would 
be  introduced  the  next  time  he  developed  his  sartorial 
eccentricity,  he  eventually  sought  refuge  in  his  bank- 
building,  where,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  locked  him- 
self up  in  the  strong-box  for  safety.  He  might  have 
congratulated  himself  upon  escaping  mth  an  entire 
skin  ;  many  a  man  would  have  horsewhipped  him  first, 
and  asked  him  to  apologize  afterwards.  But  the  cup  of 
his  retribution  was  not  yet  full ;  for  he  had  contrived 
to  awaken  the  wrath  of  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  a 
modest  sheet  with  a  proportionate  circulation,  the  whole 
of  which  I  assisted  the  editor  to  print,  as  his  machinery 
(a  Kaffir  boy)  had  gone  wrong ;  so  I  inked,  and  he  pulled, 
until  the  '  largest  circulation '  was  all  off  the  press — in- 
side half-an-hour's  time.  The  proprietor  combined  the 
elements  of  editor, 'reporter,  foreman,  compositor,  steam- 
power,  etc. ;  and  speaking  of  his  little  experience  of  the 
night  before,  in  his  next  day's  issue,  thus  got  off  his 
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superfluous  bile  in  the  following  ^  spicy '  paragraph, 
which  for  pure  straightforward  go-to-the-point  writing 
can  scarcely  be  excelled.  The  name  of  the  person 
referred  to,  as  well  as  the  institution  he  was  connected 
with,  were  fully  given  in  the  original,  which,  in  charity, 
I  withhold  in  the  following  copy  : 

*  Mr. ,  an  accountant  in  the Bank  here,  and 

no  doubt  a  gentleman^  insisted  upon  a  lady  rising  from 
her  seat  at  Mr.  Du  Val's  entertainment  last  evening, 
because  he  had  engaged  it.  It  is  the  first  time  we  ever 
heard  of  such  gentlemanly  "  politeness."  None  but  a 
*'  cad  "  would  be  guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  none  but  a 
"  puppy  "  would  attempt  to  go  to  an  entertainment  with 
"  red  gloves."  We  only  regret  that  two  gentlemen,  for 
whom  we  have  the  highest  personal  esteem,  should  be  in 
the  society  of  such  a  snob  at  the  entertainment.'  Thus 
spake,  in  tones  of  injured  feeling,  the  Tarkastadt 
thunderer  ;  bidding  bank  clerks  quake,  and  hotel  'bosses' 
tremble  in  theu-  canteen  bars. 

We  next  returned  to  Cradock,  and  left  by  moonlight 
after  the  performance  at  11.30  o'clock,  out  spanning  for 
rest  at  three  in  the  morning.  At  mid-day  we  reached 
Maraisburg,  an  uJtra-Dutch  village,  where  the  Boers, 
their  *  vrouws  '  and  '  kinder s,'  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
audience,  and  crowded  the  only  available  room — a  large 
schoolroom — to  its  utmost  limits.  Thence  to  Steynsburg 
— first  cousin  in  appearance  to  Maraisburg — where  after  a 
two  days'  sojourn  we  started  for  Burghersdorp.  The  day 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  gave  a  Steynsburg 
man  a  seat  in  the  waggon.  The  Veld  during  part  of  the 
day's  travel  was  alive  with  springbok  and  blesbok,  and 
we  took  long-shots  at  them,  with  the  effect  of  seeing 
them  spring  into  the  air  and  disappear  into  the  mirage 
which  bounded  the  horizon.     The  hotel  proprietor,  Mr. 
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Brady,  sent  his  Hottentot  groom  on  horseback  to  meet 
us,  which  he  did  some  miles  out  of  the  town  ;  and 
Grab,  having  volunteered  to  exchange  his  coach-seat 
for  the  saddle  of '  Tottie,'  the  latter  mounted  the  box  of 
the  waggon,  and  the  Russian  was  soon  in  the  leather — 
but  not  for  long.  He  rode  ahead,  the  horse  being 
very  fresh,  and  distance  and  darkness  soon  hid  him  from 
our  view.  But  we  soon  overtook  him,  minus  his 
mount,  which  he  explained  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
misplaced  confidence  in  getting  off  to  tighten  a  girth, 
and  was  now — *  veil,  I  don't  know  vere  he  is/  to  use 
his  own  words  and  method  of  pronunciation.  We  all 
sallied  over  the  Veld.  *  Here  he  is,'  said  one  ;  '  no, 
it's  a  bush.'  *  Steady,  boy !  so,  then — way,  now !'  said 
another,  addressing  his  soothing  adjuration  to  a  boulder 
stone,  which,  in  fast-falling  night- shadows,  looked  as 
like  a  horse  as  anything  else.  We  did  come  on  him  at 
last,  and  one  of  the  party  got  up  almost  within  grasp- 
ing-distance, when,  with  a  swish  and  a  snort,  he  sent 
his  heels  flying  into  the  air,  and  said  *  Good-bye.'  We 
gave  it  up  as  fruitless  ;  but  his  owner  sent  out  a  couple 
of  his  Kaffirs  next  morning,  and  they  brought  him 
safely  home,  his  saddle  not  being  improved  by  an 
evidently  determined  course  of  rolling  to  which  it  had 
been  submitted.  Burgher sdorp  differed  little  from  most 
of  the  smaller  South  Afiican  towns.  A  good  sprinkling 
of  Germans  live  here,  and  it  possessed  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor with  a  very  Hibernian  name.  1  think  I  will  re- 
produce it,  and  see  how  you  can  stand  it,  reader  mine  : 
*  Saint  Patrick  O'Shaughnessy  O'Brien '  he  was  hight. 
And  as  his  advertising  charges  were  small,  his  virtues 
were  in  an  inverse  ratio. 

The  threatened  Basuto  war  was  the  burning  topic  of 
conversation  in  Burghersdorp  ;  and  as  the  question  of 
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*  going  to  the  front/  was  one  which  concerned  all  persons 
included  in  the  list  of  burghers  and  yeomen,  the  dinner- 
table  conversations  were  more  or  less  bloodthirsty. 
Some  young  fellows  were  full  of  enthusiasm  at  the 
prospects  of  change  a  campaign  held  out  ;  but  the  older 
hands,  who  had  enjoyed  a  previous  ten  months'  sojourn 
at  the  foot  of  Moroisi's  Mountain,  were  not  quite  so 
anxious  to  renew  acquaintance  with  an  existence  which, 
when  not  oppressively  monotonous,  was  probably 
charged  with  danger.  One  young  fellow,  however,  was 
apparently  determmed  to  minimise  the  amount  of  his 
discomfort  as  much  as  possible  by  taking  to  the  *  front  * 
his  Cape-cart  laden  with  a  goodly  freight  of  what  he 
considered  necessaries,  including  an  iron  bedstead  and 
bedding  to  match,  a  foot-bath,  a  small  library  of  books, 
a  fishing-rod  and  tackle,  as  though  he  anticipated  having 
quite  a  jolly  time  of  it  when  the  day  arrived  that  duly 
set  forth  the  legitimate  hour  for  *  Basuto  shooting '  had 
commenced.  When  I  saw  him  stowing  a  hat-case  into 
the  back  of  his  cart,  I  mildly  suggested  that  a  warm- 
water  bottle  for  his  feet  and  a  couple  of  pairs  of  lavender 
kid  gloves  might  prove  useful  additions  to  his  already 
luxurious  field-baggage;  or,  as  it  was  possible  the  Basuto 
Chief  Masupha  might  probably  extend  to  him  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  dining-room  mahogany  when  engaged  in 
the  gastronomic  festivity  of  'eating  up*  some  loyal 
KaflSrs,  he  might  safely  add  a  swallow-tailed  coat  and 
bundle  of  white  ties  to  put  in  a  c^wnwezY/aw^  appearance 
should  such  opportunity  present  itself.  All  were  in 
good  spirits,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  captain  of  the 
local  eleven  I  tried  a  little  South  Afiican  cricket,  which, 
played  on  a  butt  covered  with  cocoa-nut  matting,  was  . 
to  me  a  novel  experience. 

Sam  came  to  grief  in  Burghersdorp,  owing  to  the 
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common  evils  of  drink  and  disobedience.     It  was  the 
last  night  of  our  stay,  and  the  start  on  the  following 
morning  was  arranged  for  daybreak.     In  order  to  satisfy 
myself  that  all  was  right,  I  visited  the  stable  before 
turning  in,  and  found  half  the  horses  loose  and  roaming 
about  the  yard,  the  groom  having  settled  himself  to 
sleep,   fronf  wlich  I  roused    him    somewhat  uncere- 
moniously,  and  forcibly  ejected  him  from  the  premises. 
This  entailed  the  doing  of  his  work  ;  and  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  saw  Fry  and  myself  chopping  forage  and 
stowing  it  away  in  bags  for  the  road.     We  were  up  at 
daybreak,  and  Fry  holding  the  reins   and  Grab    the 
driving- whip,  we  started  for  Dordrecht  before  Burghers- 
dorp  had  wakened  from  its  second  sleep.  After  a  longish 
day's  travel,  in  which  a  slight  smattering  of  Cape  Dutch 
came  in  useful,  as  non-English-speakmg  people  reside 
principally  in  the  country  hereabouts,  we  arrived  just 
before  sundown  at  a  roadside  farm,  the  proprietor  of 
which  advised  us  to  push  on  to  a  small  river  a  few  miles 
forward,  where  we  could  '  outspan '  for  the  night.     It 
soon  became  intensely  dark,  and  slowly  and  carefully 
we  plodded  on,  walking  myself  in  front  to  try  and  keep 
the  road ;  and  eventually  the  croaking  of  frogs  told  us 
that  we  were  near  water  of  some  kind,  so  we  cried 
'  halt.'     The  night  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  horses, 
tied  up  to  the  waggon,  were  so  restless  that  sleep  was 
next  to  impossible  to  its  inmates ;  and,  indeed,  we  were 
obliged  several  times  to  get  up  and  give  the  poor  brutes 
more  forage  to  try  and  put  artificial  Avarmth  into  them 
by  the  process  of  digestion. 

I  never  thought  horses  could  stow  away  such  a 
quantity  of  provender,  and  the  road- supply  looked  a 
very  linjiited  quantity  when  daylight  revealed  its  dimin- 
ished size  to  our  astonished  gaze.     We  had  an  ice  break- 
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fast,  the  water  in  the  bucket  being  frozen  an  inch  thick ; 
and,  to  crown  our  gratification,  we  discovered  that  we 
had  come  about  half  a  dozen  miles  out  of  our  road, 
the  consequent  retracing  of  part  of  which  and  further 
cross-country  experiences  made  our  arrival  in  Dor- 
drecht an  evening  instead  of  a  morning  one. 

Dordrecht  possesses  a  fine  water-supply  ;  in  fact,  the 
largest  *  vley '  of  any  of  the  lesser  towns,  and  is  a  small 
but  plucky  little  place.     We  were  now  on  the  borders  of 
Basutoland,  and  as  fighting  was  expected  any  minute, 
the  *  burning  question '  was  the  topic ;  but  even  that 
was  for  a  time  forgotten  in  the  more  serious  strife  caused 
by  my  arrival  and  consequent  request  of  entrance  to  the 
Town  Hall — a  very  modest  building,  which  had  been  a 
school  or  a  chapel,  and  was  now  being  promoted  by  the 
aid  of  a  local  painter  into  all  the  grandeur  and  respon- 
sibility of  a  *  Staats  Huis.'     The  painter  had  a  contract 
to  embellish  the  walls  of  the  building  and  make  other 
alterations,  which  he  had  completed;  but  the  council  had 
not  formally  taken  over  the  work,  hence  the  difficulty. 
Damage  might  accrue  from  my  occupation.     Council 
wouldn't  take  over  responsibility;  local  decorator  refused 
key  of  building ;  indignant  protest  of  myself  listened  to 
attentively,  and  remonstrances  offered ;  arrival  of  local 
Michael  Angelo  on  scene ;  persuasive  powers  exerted  by 
me,  together  Avith  guarantee  of  'filthy  lucre'  down; 
happy  ending,  and  '  the  key' — a  trophy  of  diplomacy. 
It  was  rather  a  scramble  to  be  ready  in  time,  and  the 
carrying  down  of  an  iron-backed  piano  by  some  eight  or 
ten  natives,  '  bossed  up '  by  myself,  was  an  event  re- 
quiring a  good  deal  of  determination  and  the  exercise  of 
some  physical  force  in  order  to  keep  cohesive  the  Kaflir 
power  necessary  to  bring  the  instrument  safely  to  its 
destination. 
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Another  'O'Brien'  was  the  owner  of  the  local  paper, 
and  he  had  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Ireland, 
where  he  had  been  for  the  first  time,  and  his  story  of 
a  clergyman  there  to  whom  he  carried  letters  of  intro- 
duction, and  who  exclaimed  soUo  voce  to  a  fiiend,  that 
he  was  not  bad  for  a  Hottentot,  and  a  few  other  yams 
about  the  '  ould  counthry,'  helped  to  close-in  my 
first  night's  acquaintance  with  the  little  town  of 
Dordrecht, 

We  remained  three  days,  and  groomless  we  drove 
away  in  a  blinding  dust-storm,  which  seemed  to  increase 
in  its  intensity  as  the  day  wore  on.  It  was  difficult  to 
keep  the  horses  moving  through  it,  as  it  drove  right 
into  their  eyes  and  nostrils.  It  filled  the  waggon,  it 
blinded  the  occupants  ;  at  times  it  was  impossible  to 
see  the  wheel-horses'  heads,  whilst  the  leaders  and 
middle  of  the  team  were  entirely  indistinguishable, 
making  progress  absolutely  dangerous. 

After  struggling  along  for  a  few  miles  we  *  out- 
spanned  '  on  the  side  of  an  elevated  plateau,  over  which 
the  wind  swept  fiercely.  It  was  impossible  to  feed  the 
horses  in  the  canvas  manger — as  fast  as  the  forage  was 
put  in  it  was  swept  out  and  scattered  about,  until  the 
region  around  suggested  that  a  multitude  of  Ophelias 
had  gone  mad  there  and  scattered  their  straws  with  a 
lavish  hand.  A  cold,  sleeting  rain  then  came  down, 
driven  fiercely  by  the  storm-blasts,  and  we  '  inspanned ' 
the  horses,  now  doubly  unwilling  to  work;  and  dragging 
the  leaders  by  their  heads,  we  struggled  along  a  sandy 
road,  which  became  every  instant  heavier  with  the  wet. 
I  plodded  myself  for  half  a  dozen  miles  as  '  voorlooper,' 
or  leader;  and  cold,  wet  through,  the  horses  utterly 
fagged,  and  general  discomfort  reigning  aroimd,  we 
arrived  at  Jamestown,  a  cheerless  cluster  of  about  a 
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dozen  buildings,  comprising  three  or  four  stores,  an 
apology  for  a  church,  and  no  apology  for  an  hotel. 
*  Any  port  in  a  storm  *  is  a  sailor's  motto,  and  a  roof  of 
any  kind  may  be  acceptable  to  a  landsman  under 
similar  circumstances  ;  therefore,  with  our  barometer 
changing  to  fair,  we  entered  the  *  hotel.'  Mine  host, 
a  native  of  Germany,  came  over  with  the  Foreign 
Legion,  no  doubt  to  the  gratification  of  his  firiends  at 
home ;  and  having  thrown  down  the  sword,  took  up  the 
brandy  bottle,  which  he  wielded  with  equal,  if  not 
superior,  ability.  His  hotel  was  a  truly  cheerful  place  j 
he  said  he  had  no  fire  at  which  we  could  dry  our 
clothes,  and  judging  firom  the  temperature  of  the 
decoction  of  broom  and  sage-brush  that  he  was  pleased 
to  style  tea,  we  believed  him.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  sell  me  a  pair  of  ancient  *  screws  *  he  called  horses, 
and  dilated  upon  their  manifold  virtues  in  adjectives  of 
profound  strength  and  impressive  character.  He  was 
exceedingly  irritated  next  morning  when  I  routed  him 
up  to  get  some  forage  for  the  horses.  Finding  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  doors  locked  with  a  gaol-like  propriety 
throughout  the  house,  I  had  knocked  at  a  few  rooms, 
calling  out  '  Baas,'  before  I  reached  the  right  one.  I 
put  an  end  to  his  reproaches  in  a  somewhat  curt  fashion; 
and  having  fed  my  own  horses  and  declined  his  proffered 
ones  for  the  last  time,  we  bade  adieu  to  Jamestown  and 
its  Grerman  host,  trusting  that  the  hotel  and  proprietor 
were  not  samples  of  how  they  manage  those  things  in 
the  '  Vaterland '  at  home. 

The  next  evening  we  reached  Aliwal  North,  situated 
on  the  Orange  River,  and  next-door  neighbour  to  the 
Free  State.  The  place  was  full  of  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles,  whose  camp  Avas  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  who  were  hourly  expecting  the  orders  to 
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march  into  Basutoland.  The  dinner-table  at  the  hotel, 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  C.  M.  R.,  who  had 
leave  from  camp,  was  a  lively  scene;  and  the  route 
having  come  for  next  day,  the  town  was  still  more  lively, 
and  free  fights,  window  demolition,  and  other  little 
eccentricities,  the  results  of  exuberance  of  spirits,  animal 
and  ardent,  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  The 
boys  must  give  vent  to  their  pent-up  feelings  some- 
times, and  a  broken  head  or  two  and  a  few  panes  of 
glass,  more  or  less,  does  not  amount  to  a  very  serious 
matter,  especially  when  there  is  no  telling  whether  they 
will  ever  come  back  from  the  country  whither  they  are 
bound  J  and  one  of  them  told  me  that  he  had  been 
stationed  away  at  the  front  and  had  not  seen  a  town  for 
two  years  and  five  months.  After  seeing  a  Scotch  party 
singing  '  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  with  Highland  honours,  I 
turned  in ;  and  my  last  recollections,  ere  falling  ofi^  to 
sleep,  were  a  confused  jumble  of  toasts,  sentiments, 
shaking  of  hands,  blacking  of  eyes,  throwing  of  bottles, 
smashing  of  windows,  stentorian  choruses,  and  general 
devil-may-cared  om  throughout  the  town. 

I  engaged  a  new  groom  in  Sam's  place  here — he 
was  *  Julius '  by  name,  and  lazy  by  nature ;  and  beyond 
being  a  good  whip,  about  as  unsatisfactory  an  addition 
to  my  party  as  could  be  found ;  but  the  continual  care 
and  attention  the  horses  required  made  the  services  of 
an  indiflferent  man  better  than  none.  The  C.  M.  R. 
broke  camp  at  early  morning,  and  I  went  across  the 
river  on  horseback  to  say  farewell  to  a  few  of  them 
whom  I  had  personally  met,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
myself  about  the  only  person  from  the  town  who  had 
thought  it  worth  while  to  see  them  start,  and  offer  them 
a  word  of  good  cheer.  There  was  one  of  the  principal 
hotel-keepers  there  certainly,  but   his   errand  was   to 
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fortify  by  identification  a  claim  he  liad  made  against 
certain  members  of  the  corps  for  damage  sustained  by 
reason  of  about  half  a  handcart  which  had  been  pro- 
jected  through  his  fi-ont  parlour  window. 

Some  of  the  lads,  it  appeared,  were  nearly  drowned 
returning  to  camp,  as  they  went  into  the  river  instead 
of  across  the  bridge ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  friendly 
sandbank,  would  probably  have  spoiled  their  internal 
grog  by  the  addition  of  a  surplusage  of  water. 

Aliwal  boasts  some  natural  hot  springs,  and  in 
company  with  a  friend  I  went  out  and  bathed  in  them. 
The  sensation  while  swimming  about  is  luxurious ;  but 
that  dreadful  minute  on  the  bank  when  you  come  out, 
and  the  cool  wind  sweeping  over  the  *  Veld '  catches  the 
skin,  is  too  great  a  penalty  to  pay  for  the  previous 
enjojrment ;  added  to  which,  the  odour  is  sulphureous 
and  non-agreeable,  and  necessitates  a  thorough  washing 
afterwards,  lest  your  entry  to  the  dining-room  at  the 
hotel  may  create  a  natural  inquiry  as  to  where  you  have 
come  from,  and  the  eyes  of  curious  guests  look  for  the 
traditional  hoofs  and  horns  associated  with  the  ancient 
party  who  is  supposed  to  have  the  monopoly  of  such 
perfumes. 

Kouxville,  a  little  town  in  the  Free  State,  was  our 
next  place  of  call,  distant  but  a  few  hours  from  Aliwal ; 
and  on  my  arrival  I  discovered  that  since  my  former 
visit  the  '  Volksraad  *  had  passed  a  bill  making  it  neces- 
sary to  take  out  a  license  to  give  entertainments,  for 
which  the  modest  sum  of  £15  per  annum  was  charged. 
I  took  out  the  license,  and  felt  that  in  lieu  of  inflicting 
a  penalty  upon  public  entertainers  for  endeavouring  to 
amuse  the  Boers,  the  Government  might  better  have 
offered  a  subsidy  to  the  courageous  individual  under- 
taking the  task.     Being  the  first  person  who  took  out 
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such  a  license  under  this  enlightened  act  of  the  Volksraad, 
I  submit,  in  all  its  native  beauty  and  chastity  of  diction, 
what  must  needs  be  considered  now  an  historic  docu- 
ment. Be  careful,  gentle  reader,  how  you  attempt  the 
pronunciation  of  its  mysterious  contents.  Personally, 
I  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  stopping  of  two  teeth  the 
first  time  I  tried  it,  and  was  medically  warned  that  lock- 
jaw might  attend  a  persistence  in  the  attempt. 
It  is  as  follows : 

*  Oranje  Vrijstaat. 

*  Distxikt  RouxviUe.  (Seal) 

*No.  167.  Licentie. 

'Yerleend  op  heden,  den  9  Augustus,  1880,  aan  den  HeerC.  Du 

Yal,  wonende  te ,  voor  Tooneelspelen  en  andere  vermogelij- 

kheden. 

*  S.  P.  BE  Beer,  Landdrost 
'  Voor  den  tij  van  6  maanden. 

*N.R — De  Licentie  te  worden    uitgereikt    overeenkomstig  de 
heestaande  Wetsbepalingen  ten  opzigt  van  verschillende  bedrijven.' 

The  Landrost  (magistrate)  was  a  good-natured, 
jolly-looking  fellow,  who  seemed  to  have  walked  out  of 
one  of  those  old  Flemish  pictures,  and  been  inducted 
into  modem  clothes.  We  extracted  some  considerable 
fun  out  of  the  filling  up  of  the  license,  and  parted  the 
best  of  friends.  The  Volksraad  tax  everything  heavily 
except  land — as  being  all  proprietors  themselves  they 
take  special  care  that  the  revenue  will  not  come  out  of 
their  pockets.  Hotel  and  billiard  license  runs  up  to 
£75  per  annum.  Doctors,  lawyers,  traders,  all  pay 
heavy  license  dues,  while  the  Boer  stalks  abroad  over 
his  thousands  of  acres,  and  pushing  his  hands  deeply 
into  his  capacious  breeches-pockets,  jingles  his  coins 
therein  with  the  satisfied  air  of  a  man  who  doesn't  care 
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where  they  get  the  money  to  govern  with  so  long  as 
they  don't  get  it  out  of  him. 

Smithfield,  our  next  halt,  was  quietude  itself,  and 
possesses  an  Assembly  Koom,  the  walls  of  which  are 
entirely  covered  with  cuttings  from  the  Graphic,  London 
News,  and  other  illustrated  papers.  We  had  a  slight 
snowstorm  when  starting  from  here,  and  collided  in 
it  with  a  wandering  Cape  Mounted  Rifleman,  looking 
for  strayed  horses  ;  and  wishing  him  luck,  we  rattled 
merrily  away  over  a  fairly  level  road  to  Reddersburg. 
We  were  told  that  we  would  get  to  a  '  winkel '  (shop) 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  town  ;  so  towards 
evening  we  kept  a  sharp  look-out  ahead  for  the  *  uitspan  * 
— hoping  to  get  a  shed  to  put  the  horses  in,  as  the  night 
was  very  cold.  Whether  we  missed  that  '  winkel '  or 
not,  I  cannot  say,  but  we  debouched  somewhat  suddenly 
upon  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  and  were  at  our  destina- 
tion sooner  than  we  anticipated.  Yes,  the  town  in  all 
its  glory,  and  the  centre  of  a  townless,  sparsely  populated 
district  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  around.  The  next 
morning  I  walked  down  to  the  '  Poste-kantoor '  or  post- 
oflBice,  a  modest  building  surmounted  by  a  flagstaff,  and 
fronted  with  some  white  stucco-looking  cement.  I  first 
tried  the  inquiry-window,  then  the  door,  then  door  and 
window,  then  window  and  door  by  way  of  variety,  but 
no  answer  was  obtainable.  Observing  an  open  wicket, 
and  a  door  in  the  side- wall,  I  entered  the  first  and 
opened  the  second  to  find  an  apartment,  wherein  stood 
a  young  fellow  somewhat  untidily  dressed,  who  said  : 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Duval  ?' 

On  looking  at  his  feet,  not  from  the  fear  that  he  was 
his  Satanic  Majesty,  but  from  a  peculiar  clinking  sound 
proceeding  therefrom  as  he  moved,  I  noticed  a  decided 
attachment  of  one  leg  for  the  other,  which  appeared  to 
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be  cemented  by  a  brace  of  steel-anklets  and  coupling- 
chain  to  match.  I  discovered  that  this  was  the '  Tronk,' 
or  gaol,  and  this — this  was  the  prisoner.  In  reply  to 
his  polite  query,  I  said  with  more  strength  of  language 
than  modem  etiquette  would  deem  necessary,  *  May  I 
ask,  who  the  devil  are  you,  that  you  know  my  name  ?' 

*  Ah,'  said  he,  '  I  know  ye  rightly.  Many's  the  time 
Tve  seen  ye  in  Belfast.' 

*  You  appear  to  be  pretty  comfortable  here,'  I  said, 
wondering  where  the  guardian  of  the  place  (if  any) 
could  be.     *  Are  you  at  liberty  to  come  out  ?' 

*  Oh  yes,  sir  ;  ov  coorse  I  can.' 

*  What  are  you  in  for  ?'  said  I. 

*  Sure,  I'm  in  for  jumping  a  horse  just,'  replied  he  of 
the  fetters. 

This  term  *jump'  is  South  African  for  general 
methods  of  taking  what  does  not  belong  to  you. 
Questioning  my  Belfast  horse-jumper  further,  he  stated 
it  was  the  result  of  a  spree,  that  his  time  was  three 
months  ;  and  he  concluded  by  gently  insinuating  that 
half-a-crown  or  a  couple  of  shillings  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  supplying  him  with  tobacco.  I  equally 
gently  insinuated  that  perhaps  the  prison-rules  would 
not  permit  either  of  its  purchase  or  use  ;  but  he  stated 
that  he  could  go  and  buy  it,  or  if  I  would  give  the  money 
to  the  constable,  who  was  nowhere  about  apparently, 
it  would  amount  to  the  same  thing.  To  prove  his 
statement  as  to  going  to  buy  what  luxuries  he  required, 
he  wandered  out  and  quietly  marched  down  the  princi- 
pal street  perfectly  free  and  easy,  his  leg-chain  trailing 
after  him  as  he  moved  along.  Such  was  prison  dis- 
cipline in  Reddersburg.  I  met  this  horse-fancier  after- 
wards with  the  constable,  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to 
combine  much   Hottentot    and    other    impure  breeds 
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focussed  in  his  ugly  countenance,  who,  later  on,  pre- 
sented me  with  a  note  in  pencil  from  his  prisoner,  re- 
iterating his  request  for  tobacco,  and  guaranteeing  the 
honesty  of  the  bearer.  A  man  can  be  almost  forgiven 
for  stealing  a  sheep  in  a  country  where  flocks  are  to  be 
coimted  by  thousands,  but  being  the  owner  of  horses 
myself,  I  felt  constrained  to  negative  his  request,  adding 
that  I  did  so  because  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
add  luxuries  to  his  already  truly  comfortable  method  of 
expiating  a  serious  crime. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BLOEMFONTEIN  ONCE  MORE— A  FRACAS— BRANDFORD—WINBUKG — 
JOKES — SENEKAL — A  MODEL  ASSEBIBLY  ROOM— CURIOUS  KOPJE — 
BETHLEHEM — ^A  QUEER  DOCTOR — A  MORNING  CALL  FROM  THE 
ZULUS — ^A  POUTICAL  BLACKSMITH  :  HIS  OPINIONS— HARRISMITH — 
A  CURIOUS  ROBBERY — DARK  EXPERIENCES — IRISH  NATIONALITY 
— THE  TRONK— CANEM  FIDELIS — CROSSING  THE  DRAKENSBERG — 
FIRST  VIEW  OF  NATAL. 

*  Bloemfontein  once  again !'  was  our  ejaculation,  as  after 
an  easy  run  from  Reddersburg  we  sighted  the  capital  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  where  we  rested  a  week,  during 
which  time  the  waggon  was  put  into  a  smith's  hands 
for  repairs.  It  had  undergone  similar  experiences  at 
Grahamstown,  Tarkastadt,  Graaff  Reinnet,  and  several 
other  places,  for  the  South  African  roads  (?)  mean 
destruction  to  springs,  and  in  fact  the  strongest-built 
bullock-waggons  succumb  to  the  severity  of  the  '  trekk/ 
We  just  reached  the  hotel  in  time  to  *  assist '  (as 
spectators)  in  an  interesting  fracas  taking  place,  in 
which  a  dissipated-looking  trader,  from  Basutoland,  and 
an  Anglicized  Afrikander  were  the  principals.  The 
former,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  taste  and  judgment, 
had  allied  himself  for  better  or  worse  to  a  Basuto  lady, 
upon  whose  colour  of  skin  the  latter  was  casting  some 
reflections,  which  ended  in  his  carrying  away  with  him 
a  very  unshapely  organ  of  smell,  and  a  by  no  means 
prepossessing  ditto  of  vision — the  chivalric  spirit  of  the 
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proprietor  of  the  fair  (?)  Basuto  proving  too  much, 
when  allied  with  a  pair  of  strong  knuckles,  for  the 
Afrikander,  whom,  doubtless  a  sadder  and  we  may  hope 
a  wiser  man,  I  last  saw  applying  a  large  piece  of  raw 
beef  to  an  eye  evidently  disposed  to  fiivour-  the  early 
closing  movement.  Nothing  important  occurred  during 
our  second  visit  to  Bloemfontein,  which  is  imquestion- 
ably  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  in  South  Africa; 
and  save  the  episode  of  a  *  Coupeau '  of  real  life,  in 
the  person  of  a  local  celebrity,  who  certainly  would 
have  proved  a  splendid  '  example  '  advertisement  to  any 
Temperance  League,  our  stay  was  not  marked  by  any 
uncommon  occurrence.  Our  object  now  was  to  cross 
the  Free  State  and  thence  over  the  Drakensberg  to  reach 
Natal,  and  the  first  halting-place  after  leaving  Bloem- 
fontein was  a  very  small  village  called  Brandford ;  and 
after  sleeping  in  an  outhouse,  hotel  there  being  none, 
we  rose  at  daylight  and  pushed  forward  to  Winburg,  a 
nice  little  place  with  a  pretty  court-room,  where,  on  our 
arrival,  we  found  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Free  State, 
Keitz,  dispensing  justice  to  a  somewhat  phlegmatic  lot 
of  litigants.  A  gentleman  here  gave  me  a  bundle  of 
assegais  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Moroisi's  Mountain; 
and  as  he  was  suffering  from  chronic  lameness,  I 
thought  the  most  suitable  return  I  could  make  him  was 
a  pair  of  legs,  which  I  did  by  forwarding  the  hind- 
quarters of  a  springbok,  killed  the  day  before.  Being 
an  Irishman,  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  joke,  although 
it  was  at  his  own  expense;  and  he  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  a  dried  ox  tongue — a  gentle  hint,  I  presume, 
that  I  needed  less  of  the  talkative  and  more  of  the 
digestive  organ  of  speech.  He  added  a  piece  of  beef 
'  biltong,'  South  African  for  dried  strips  of  meat,  which 
latter  came  in  very  useful  on  the  road.     He  told  me 
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that,  to  give  his  friends  in  Ireland  a  treat,  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Africa,  on  a  recent  visit  home,  a 
large  piece  of  very  choice  *  biltong,'  and  handed  the  same 
on  arrival  to  his  mother,  with  instructions  to  serve  up 
at  tea,  which  she  did,  smoking  hot,  having  boiled 
the  precious  dried  chip,  to  the  intense  horror  of  my 
friend,  who  forgot  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  as 
to  how  it  should  be  prepared  for  the  table,  and  whose 
long  residence  in  South  Africa  had  often  led  him 
to  keep  himself  going  with  a  strip  of  beef,  and  a  jack 
knife  to  cut  it,  during  many  a  long  day's  travel  o'er  the 
'  Veld; 

Next  evening  we  reached  Senekal,  a  very  small  place 
possessing  a  few  stores,  a  church,  and  an  '  Accommoda- 
tion *  House — the  latter  chiefly  notable  for  its  want  of 
what  it  professed  to  supply.  We  arrived  as  evening 
fell,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  secured  the 
accommodation  of  a  stable  for  the  horses  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  '  Accommodation '  House,  who  could 
not  afford  any  '  accommodation '  to  the  bipeds  of  the 
party.  Always  sec  that  your  horses  are  taken  care  of 
before  you  consider  yourself  when  'trekking'  in  South 
Africa;  for  if  they  knock  up,  your  travelling  miseries 
are  increased  fourfold.  And  bearing  this  maxim  in  mind, 
I  saw  the  animals  fed  and  housed,  and  then  began  to  look 
around.  Suddenly  we  stumbled  on  a  gentleman  whom 
I  had  met  in  Port  Elizabeth,  and  who,  doubtless  as  a 
punishment  for  some  mortal  sin  sometime  committed, 
was  enduring  a  purgatorial  existence  as  clerk  in  one  of 
the  melancholy-looking  stores  of  Senekal.  He  and  a 
friend  made  us  welcome  ;  they  had  one  room,  in  which 
they  lived,  did  their  cooking,  slept,  received  company 
— the  latter  fortunately,  as  it  seemed,  limited  in  number 
— and  wherein,  after  a  '  good  square  meal,'  we  made 
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evening  festive  to  the  accompaniments  of  a  violin  and 
harmonium,  the  former  well  played  by  a  German  who 
had  left  his  country  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
through  all  of  which  he  had  served,  and  was  not 
anxious  to  repeat  the  experience. 

The  next  morning  we  *  inspanned,'  and  taking  a 
cursory  glance  of  the  place,  concluded  to  go  on  (though 
advertised  to  appear),  as  we  were  of  a  unanimous 
opinion  that  a  dozen  people  could  not  be  brought 
together  therein,  no  matter  what  the  attractive  metal 
provided  might  be. 

*  Well,  we'll  see  the  postmaster,'  I  said — '  he  has  sent 
all  the  announcements — and  consult  him.' 

*  Here  he  is,'  said  the  store-assistant,  for  the  post- 
master was  a  storekeeper  in  a  large  way  ;  and  a  smart 
American  style  of  little  man  he  was. 

'  You're  not  going  on  ?'  he  said. 

*  Yes ;  I  think  so,'  I  replied  ;  '  unless  you  can 
guarantee  that  we  shall  have  a  certain  number  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  an  audience.' 

*  Well,  how  many?'  said  he. 
'  Well,  say  fifty,'  said  I. 

*  Done !'  said  postmaster.  *  You  can  have  my  wool- 
store  for  "  the  show,"  and  the  Kaffirs  shall  empty  it 
partially  out.' 

Under  these  circumstances  I  consented  to  stay ;  and 
in  an  hour's  time  my  assistants  had  made  quite  a  model 
assembly-room  of  the  galvanized  iron  shed  which  did 
duty  as  a  receptacle  for  wool  and  hardware  of  all  kinds. 
My  curtains  were  strung  up  with  ropes  at  one  end 
over  a  platform  constructed  of  piles  of  laths,  four  feet 
solid  from  the  ground.  A  Cape-cart  occupied  a  pro- 
minent position  at  the  opposite  end ;  while  a  couple  of 
American  ploughs  made  recherche  reserved  seats  at  the 
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right-hand  side.  Several  iron  barrows,  with  laths  and 
deals  stretched  across  them,  formed  ample  ordinary- 
seating  arrangements,  while  the  wool-bales,  of  which 
there  were  a  large  number  which  could  not  be  ejected 
from  the  store,  were  most  luxurious  fauteuils.  Nor 
were  the  decorations  forgotten  ;  for  a  lot  of  tinware, 
lanterns,  buckets,  etc.,  were  clinging  to  the  walls,  while 
festoons  of  strings  of  'biltong*  stripes  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  and  relieved  the  otherwise  monotonous  appear- 
ance of  the  iron  roof. 

It  was  quite  a  day  of  enjoyment  in  Senekal,  as  it 
happened.  A  funeral  was  to  take  place  that  afternoon,  and 
the  Boers  came  trooping  in,  wearing  their  best  Sunday- 
black;  the  crape  bands  {de  rigueur)  around  their  wide- 
awake hats  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  an  under- 
taker s  mutes. 

Night  came,  and  with  it  the  audience,  three  parts  of 
which  were  Boers,  to  whom  the  English  language  was 
unintelligible ;  and  the  other  part  mostly  Grermans,  who 
understood  it  very  indifferently.  But  no  matter,  it  was 
all  the  same,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  severely  tested  the  postmaster's  wool- 
shed,  so  numerous  was  the  crowd  seeking  admission ; 
and  great  was  the  satisfaction  exhibited  by  him  when 
he  asked  me  was  I  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
prophecy?  I  felt,  however,  that  I  was  under  no  small 
obligation  to  the  superior  attractions  of  that  funeral, 
which  had  brought  so  many  of  my  auditors  into  Senekal, 
and  thus  evidently  enabled  them  to  combine  duty  first, 
business  secondly,  and  amusement  last. 

On  the  road  from  Senekal  to  Bethlehem  there  is  a 
remarkable  kopje,  or  hill,  which  stands  out  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  landscape.  It  is  surmounted  with  what  to 
all  appearance  resembles  a  giant  building  of  Doric  archi- 
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tecture  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  clefts  therein  and 
consequent  shadows  resemble  a  series  of  scaffoldings 
surrounding  its  walls.  Some  tremendous  upheaval  of 
nature  must  have  here  occurred  to  lift  this  enormous 
boulder  from  the  innermost  regions  of  the  earth,  wherein 
it  probably  slumbered  for  ages.  Old  Father  Time  has 
some  wonderful  methods  of  letting  us  know  he  was  not 
bom  yesterday. 

Bethlehem  is  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  between 
the  Boers  and  Basutoes,  in  the  war  of  *  '66/  and  a  stone 
memorial  in  the  market-place  tells  of  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  by  a  vastly  inferior  numerical  force.     The  chief 
business,  amusement,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  of  the 
inhabitants,  appeared  to  be  the  promotion  of  lotteries ; 
and  one   queer  medicine -man   seemed    to  devote   his 
energies  to  the  successful  filling  up  of  subscription  lists 
to  raffle  off  Cape-carts,  bobtailed  ponies,  musical  boxes — 
anything  or  everything  of  a  raffleable  character,  and  for 
which  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  root  of  all  evil  could 
be  procured.     This  medicine-man  was  a  character,  and 
not  half  a  bad  fellow — a  soup^on  of  the  '  rackety  Jack,' 
combined  with  a  good  deal  of  innate  ability.     He  came 
to  say  farewell  as  we  started  for  Harrismith,  and  his 
peculiarities  were  a  topic  of  conversation  for  the  first 
half-hour  of  our  morning  '  trek.*     At  the  second  ^  out- 
span,*  while  doing  a  little  cooking  in  a  dry  spruit,  a 
natural  shelter  against  a  somewhat  high  wind,  we  were 
interviewed  by  half  a  dozen  stalwart  Zulus.     They  were 
on  their  way  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  came  up  with  a 
loud  simultaneous  shout  of  salutation,  each  man  havmg 
his  forefinger  uplifted,  and  arm  raised  above  his  head. 
They  showed  their  passes,  and  authority  to  carry  asse- 
gais, and   were  well  made  up  for  their  march,  each 
having  his  blanket  and  belongings  neatly  strapped  up 
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in  a  roll.  Each  wore  an  old  military  coat,  of  nondescript 
kind,  the  long  grey  overcoat  of  the  British  infantry  being 
their  chief  fancy.  Curiosity-led,  I  examined  the  buttons 
on  one  of  their  great-coats,  a  cast-off  fix)m  the  94th 
regiment,  and  discovered  a  thorough  impartiality  of 
political  sentiment  exhibited  therein.  Taking  the 
buttons  in  the  front  row  downwards,  we  had  the 
*  Army  Service  Corps;'  the  *41st  Prince  of  Wales's  Own;' 
the  *  Devon  Constabulary ;'  the  *  R^publique  Franqais ;' 
the  *  Royal  Artillery ;'  the  3rd  '  Legion  de  Marche, 
Rhone ;'  the  '  42nd  Old  Black  Watch ;'  and  lastly,  the 
harp  and  crown  of  the  '  Royal  Irish  Constabulary :'  all 
these  varied  forces  represented  on  buttonholing  the 
outer — well,  chief — ^garment  of  the  intelligent  Zulu  fer 
away  on  the  South  African  '  Veld.' 

The  Zulus  expressed  by  strikingly  appropriate  pan- 
tomime  that  there  was  a  vacuum  in  an  important  portion 
of  their  economy,  and  that  nature  abhorred  the  same, 
so  I  ordered  a  piece  of  stewed  springbok  flesh  to  be 
given  to  them,  which  was  received  with  a  spontaneous 
shout  of  *  Tanka ;'  emphasized  as  though  it  came  from 
one  throat.  They  threw  their  assegais  for  our  amuse- 
ment, executed  a  wild  kind  of  war-dance,  and  sang  ; 
and  when  they  had  inflicted  about  five  minutes  of  their 
musical  monotony  upon  us,  we  deemed  it  prudent  to 
'  inspan,'  and  put  distance  between  ourselves  and  their 
melody,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  supply  the  enchant- 
ment which  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  extract  fix)m 
Kaffir  musical  efforts. 

After  running  forty-four  miles,  we  stopped  at  a  road- 
side house,  kept  by  a  Dutch  blacksmith,  and  several 
other  things  besides,  amongst  which  politician  appeared 
pre-eminent.  He  spoke  English  perfectly,  and  was 
quite  an  fait  to  most  things  in  political  circles.     We 
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were  not  long  in  his  society  before  it  became  a  difficult 
matter  to  say  whether  his  dislike  of  the  English  or  his 
hatred  of  the  native  races  was  the  strongest.     He  was 
civil  enough  to  individuals,  though  evidently  dogmatical 
in  his  opinions,  and  his  diatribes  at  Imperial  imbecility, 
as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  Zulu  War,  were 
neither  few  nor  lenient.     There  was  quite  too  much 
truth  in  a  great  many  of  his  home-thrusts,  and  also  in 
his  hypothesis  that  had  the  war  been  carried  on  by 
3,000  or  4,000  mounted  men,  with  a  good,  strongly- 
guarded  base,  near  the  border,    Zululand   could  have 
been  raided  from  Natal  to  Amatongo,  from  the  sea  to  the 
Transvaal,  and  that  which  took  a  larger  English  army 
than  fought  at  Waterloo  nearly  a  year  to  accomplish, 
might  have  been  carried  out  in  as  many  weeks  as  it  oc- 
cupied months,  and  at  a  fractional  part  of  the  outlay. 
'  Bah  !'  said  he ;  'don't  tell  me.    The  Boers  know  how  to 
fight  the  Kaffirs— on  horseback,  sfr,  with  a  good  rifle  to 
bring  them  down,  and  a  good  horse  to  get  away  on  if 
you're  hard  pressed.     Look  at  your  troops,  hampered 
up  with  all  their  baggage  :  pooh,  they  don't  move  with- 
out bringing  the  barracks  with  them.     Why,  one  of 
your  general  officers  had  sixteen  waggons  for  himself 
alone,  and  brought  coops  of  cocks  and  hens  with  him. 
He  ought  to  have  been  in  your  London  parks,  where  he 
could  feed  the  swans  and  ducks  on  the  fancy  ponds.     I 
know  the  whole  business  inside  out.     £lOO  per  month 
for  waggons.      Alle  maaghte !     Jumping  Jerusalem  ! 
They  can't  put  their  finger  in  my  eye.     Help  yourself, 
there's    the   Boer  brandy   and  here's   the  water  ;   or 
perhaps  you'd  rather  have  some  Natal  rum.     I  have  it 
here,  although  I  hate  Natal  and  I  hate  the  NataUans 
generally,  and  Maritzburghers  worst  of  all !'     Saying 
which,  my  political  blacksmith  rose  and  sought  his  bar, 
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returning  with  the  Natal  rum,  the  mention  of  which  a 
moment  before  had  evoked  such  a  torrent  of  impreca- 
cation.  I  sat  up  and  talked  '  Zulu  War '  with  mine 
host  until  midnight,  and  retired  to  my  waggon  to  sleep 
— a  bed  in  the  house  not  being  available.  And  I  slept 
and  dreamt  of  Isandwlana,  baggage-waggons,  fortu- 
nate transport  riders,  general  incompetence,  Zulus, 
assegais,  Boer  blacksmiths,  strong  language,  stronger 
opinions,  mental  confusion,  ideas  blank,  and  chaos  '  come 
again !' 

On  the  morning's  '  trek,'  while  '  outspanned '  for 
breakfast  on  the  *  Veld,'  a  wandering  KaflBlr  herd,  followed 
by  half  a  dozen  dogs,  put  in  an  appearance;  and  just  to 
try  him,  I  offered  him  five  shillings  for  one  of  the 
mysteriously -bred  curs  yelping  at  his  heels ;  but  no,  he 
wouldn't  part  with  any  of  them,  although  I  doubled  the 
sum  and  showed  him  the  amount  in  silver  coins.  He 
was  obdurate,  and  I  began  to  think  that  romance  about 
the  Arab  and  his  steed  had  some  basis  of  possibility, 
when  we  really  met  with  a  hungry-looking,  nearly 
naked  Zulu,  who  refused  half  a  sovereign  for  a  brute 
that  would  be  dear  as  a  gift,  so  we  gave  him  the  remains 
of  the  springbok,  now  becoming  decidedly  high  in 
odour,  and  green  in  colour;  and,  as  we  drove  away,  we 
saw  him  and  his  two  piccaninies,  who  had  come  fi'om 
the  ground  apparently,  and  his  six  dogs,  all  enjoying 
themselves  with  appetite  and  digestion,  ignoring  these 
little  peculiaiities  that  might  perhaps  be  objected 
to  by  persons  of  more  delicately  constituted  tastes. 
When  we  reached  the  hotel  at  Harrismith,  we  found  the 
topic  of  conversation  a  robbery  of  £5,000,  which  had 
taken  place  there  a  few  days  previously.  It  appeared 
that  a  cattle-dealer,  carrying  bullion  to  the  amount  of 
£5,000,  had  lost  the  portmanteau  which  he  conveyed 
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the  money  in,  and  said  it  was  taken  out  of  his  bedroom. 
Mine  host  was  indignant,  and  repudiated  the  insinua- 
tion. Most  people  were  of  the  opinion  that,  if  he  carried 
£5,000  in  gold  about  with  him,  he  deserved  to  be 
robbed  ;  some  (few  it  is  to  be  hoped)  probably  regretted 
that  his  peculiarity  for  hawking  gold  mines  about  him 
was  not  known  to  them  sooner  ;  and  others  (equally 
few,  let  us  pray)  envied  the  happy  thief  who  had  grabbed 
that  leathern  valise  and  annexed  its  contents  for  the 
benefit  of  himself,  his  heirs,  administrators,  etc.  etc. 

The  second  evening's  performance  at  Harrismith  was 
completely  finistrated  by  a  winter  thunderstorm.  The 
lightning  displays  at  home  are  particularly  small  beer  to 
the  heavenly  pyrotechny  that  goes  on  and  goes  off  in 
Afitica's  skies.  After  ten  minutes*  downpour  of  rain 
upon  the  corrugated  iron  roof  of  the  hotel,  a  lull  in  the 
thunderous  noise  its  fall  created  proclaimed  a  pause 
while  the  fuse  was  being  put  to  some  more  of  the 
sky-rockets  ;  so  I  wandered  out  into  the  yard  to  take 
observations  of  the  evening's  probable  weather,  and  had 
hardly  stepped  outside  the  door  when  I  plunged  into 
eighteen  inches  of  water,  which  the  previous  short 
practice  of  the  celestial  watering-cart  sufficed  to  accumu- 
late. Some  time  afterwards  I  went  to  look  for  the 
Town  Hall  and  succeeded  in  reaching  it ;  but  it  is  some- 
times much  easier  to  go  than  to  return,  as  I  discovered 
on  essaying  to  find  my  way  back  to  Caskie's  Castle,  as 
we  named  the  hotel.  After  twenty  minutes  of  futile 
endeavour,  a  fitiendly  light  appeared  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  I  unearthed  from  a  tin  hut  one  of  the  blackest 
Kaffirs  I  had  ever  seen — at  least  he  seemed  so  on  this 
occasion.  In  a  mixture  of  bad  Dutch,  worse  Zulu,  and 
very  improper  English,  I  explained  to  him  that  the 
finding  of  Caskie's  Hotel  was  my-  dearest  object  in  life. 
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He  came  along  to  show  me  the  way,  and  the  incidents 
immediately  following  constitute  the  darkest  experience 
of  my  life.  My  guide  I  said  was  black — ^yes,  black  as 
Erebus,  or  charcoal,  or  Wallsend,  or  any  other  simile  of  a 
sufficiently  sombre  kind  to  denote  his  intensity  ;  the 
night  was  blacker  still-^the  second  edition  of  the  storm 
about  to  issue  from  the  press;  the  ground  was  black 
from  the  rain ;  my  shins  were  rapidly  blackening  from 
the  number  of  sluits,  stones,  and  other  impedimenta, 
into  and  over  which  I  stumbled  along,  vainly  trying  to 
keep  a  sight  of  the  black  woolly  head  and  blacker 
sheepskin  which  surmounted  and  surrounded  the  form 
of  my  eclipsed  guiding- star.  But  we  reached  home  at 
last,  and  I  loygjly  secured  a  pot  of  liquor  from  a 
mysterious  barmaid  who  would  readily  have  passed  for 
one  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  poured  it  down  the  red 
gullet  of  my  Zulu  guide. 

Virtue  is  said  to  be  its  own  reward,  but  with  the 
intelligent  Kaffir  on  whom  the  blessings  of  civilization 
have  dawned,  it  is  as  well  to  add  a  munificent  donation 
of  sixpence  or  thereabouts — it  helps  virtue  considerably, 
and  awakens  quite  an  appreciation  of  your  noble 
character. 

Curious  climate.  Next  day  no  trace  in  Harrismith 
of  the  last  night's  storm  and  rain,  except  the  roof  of 
the  stables  which  had  been  lifted  off  and  deposited  in  a 
piled-up  ruin  in  the  adjoining  yard — the  corrugated 
iron  twisted  into  strips,  and  the  wood- work  reduced  to 
firewood.  Not  even  the  smallest  pool  of  water  to 
denote  the  fierce  downpour  of  the  night  before,  nor  the 
slightest  speck  observable  in  the  splendid  bright  blue 
sky,  a  remnant  of  the  banks  of  cloud  from  which  the 
lightning  gleamed  so  recently. 

I  met  here,  in  the  person  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
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carrying  on  the  business  of  an  '  Afslager'  (auctioneer), 
a  cousin  by  descent  of  the  most  celebrated,  as  he  was 
decidedly  the  most  interesting,  of  Irish  patriots,  Robert 
Emmett ;  the  story  of  whose  patriotism,  his  last  memor- 
able speech,  and  his  romantic  love,  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  Irish  tongues  remain  to  tell,  and  Irish  ears 
to  listen  to,  the  story  of  his  fate.  His  namesake  and 
kinsman,  with  whom  I  had  several  conversations,  I 
found  deeply  imbued  with  Irish  sentiments.  Ireland  he 
had  never  seen,  and  had  no  knowledge  of,  save  through 
the  channel  of  reading  and  historical  study ;  and  yet 
here  was  this  African  bom-and-bred  man  sporting  an 
emerald-green  tie,  and  exhibiting  an  apparently  real 
interest  if  all  the  National  enterprises  and  sentiments  of 
the  country  and  people  for  whom  his  ancestor  had  lived 
and  died.  Who  shall  say  after  this  that  the  age  of 
sentiment  has  departed  along  with  that  of  chivalry  ?  I 
make  my  bow  to  you,  Mr.  Emmett,  and  from  what  I 
saw  of  you,  your  stock  has  not  degenerated  by  trans- 
plantation from  the  humid  climate  of  Innisfail,  to  the 
arid  atmosphere  of  '  de  Orange  Vrie  Staadt.' 

I  visited  the  '  Tronk  ' — that  is,  the  '  Tronk  '  visited 
me — for  the  windows  of  the  Court-room  where  *  the 
Show'  was  on  view  faced  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
prison,  and  I  saw  part  of  a  flogging  administered  to  a 
Kaflir.  It  is  not  a  pretty  sight,  that  flogging  of  men ; 
and  without  possessing  the  smallest  bias  Exeter-Hall- 
wards,  I  think  the  administering  of  the  '  cat '  to  an 
ignorant  Kaflir  is  worse  than  to  a  white  man.  But  this 
is  to  be  said  per  contra — in  South  African  prisons  the 
confinement,  and  such  labour  as  goes  with  it,  seems  to 
be  comparatively  no  punishment  to  the  natives,  some 
of  whom,  as  instanced  in  Kimberly  Gaol,  would  rather 
remain  there  than  accept  their  freedom. 
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One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  I  ever  beheld 
occurred  in  the  hotel  yard,  during  my  stay  in 
Harrismith.  It  was  the  death  from  poisoning  of  a 
Bpaniel  belonging  to  a  French  builder,  and  might  be  said 
to  be  the  loss  of  his  sole  companion.  The  poor  brute, 
in  all  its  agonies  and  death-throes,  still  endeavoured  to 
Uck  its  master's  hand;  and  answering  to  his  gentle 
calling  of  his  name,  *  Mimi,'  turned  such  loving  and 
piteous  looks  upon  him,  that  the  tears  stood  in  the 
man's  eyes  as  he  caressed  and  tried  to  soothe  the  dying 
pangs  of  his  favourite  beast.  The  person  who  placed 
that  poison  would  have  had  an  ill-time  of  it  if  the 
knot  of  sympathetic  Scotch  masons,  the  Frenchman's 
fellow-workmen,  standing  round  had  possessed  a 
divining-rod  to  point  out  the  evilly-disposed  one. 
There  is  something  so  approaching  humanity  about  a 
dog,  that  on  ev^ery  hand  sympathy  was  exhibited  for 
the  poor  Frenchman  as  he  gently  carried  away  the  dead 
beast  in  his  arms  and  laid  it  on  his  own  bed. 

The  next  day  we  ascended  the  slopes  of  the  Drakens- 
berg — a  scarcely  noticeable  ascent  from  the  Free  State 
side — and  about  mid-day  we  evidently  attained  the 
highest  altitudes,  and  peered  down  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  other  side.  A  change  was  quite  perceptible  in  the 
features  of  the  landscape :  red  sand  patches,  dotted 
here  and  there  over  the  green,  which  was  deep  in  colour 
and  richer  in  appearance  from  a  young  thick  grass 
shooting  up  everywhere.  The  descent  looked  six  or 
eight  miles  to  the  first  valley  below,  which  seemed 
freely  watered  by  numerous  streams.  The  kloofs  were 
full  of  foliage — a  more  intense  look  of  verdure  exhibited 
throughout  all  the  vegetation.  The  hills  and  mountains 
were  handsome  and  picturesque,  and  it  required  no 
guide-book  to  tell  us  we  were  looking  down  at  the  land 
of  Mr  Natal. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LAND  OF  FAIR  NATAL— A  GLIMPSE  OF  ITS  HISTORY — FROM  THE 
DRAKENSBERO  TO  THE  SEA — PORT  NATAL — DURBAN. 

Close  on  four  centuries  ago,  when  the  sun  rose  on  the 
1497th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  Vasco  de  Gama, 
after  his  great  feat  of  seamanship,  the  rounding  of  the 
Cape,  dropped  the  anchor  of  his  galleon  in  those  waters 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  whose  rollers  wash  the  shores  of 
Port  Natal.  The  pious  mariner,  bearing  in  mind  the 
religious  teachings  of  his  youth,  immediately  named  the 
land  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  Natal,  commemo- 
rating thus  the  day  of  its  discovery  as  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Nativity.  The  worthy  Portugee,  whose 
seafering  enterprise  thus  led  him  to  these  shores,  and 
whose  religious  training  suggested  a  name  indicative  of 
*  goodwill '  and  '  peace,'  could  see  little  of  the  future 
bloodshed  and  massacre  with  which  the  history  of  this 
interesting  colony  is  surroimded.  As  Natal  appears  to 
be  an  unfamiliar  place  to  most  home  readers  a  brief 
historical  resume  of  its  more  stirring  events  may  not  be 
iminteresting.  We  will  leave  its  first  and  more  unevent- 
ful period  of  existence,  and  come  to  the  early  time  of 
the  present  century,  when  scarcely  a  dozen  years  of  its 
course  were  run,  when  up  rose  Chaka,  the  Zulu  chief, 
and,  assegai  in  hand,  aggression  in  heart,  and  ambition 
in  desire,  warred,  burnt,  and  pillaged  everywhere  in  his 
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vicinity,  and,  unsated  with  the  bloodshed  in  his  own 
immediate  surroundings,  rushed  with  his  followers  into 
Natal,  and  wreaked  death  and  desolation  upon  the 
unoflFending  natives  who  there  held  undisputed  sway. 
Chaka  penetrated  the  whole  territory  south  of  the 
Tugela,  nor  was  his  career  of  desolation  even  checked 
by  the  Umzimkulu  River  at  the  southern  boundary  of 
Natal.  A  short  cycle  of  time,  some  fourteen  years,  and 
Chaka  succumbed  to  the  fratricidal  stroke  of  his  brother 
Dingaan,  who,  grasping  his  power,  became  the  dominant 
chief  and  leader. 

A  small  colony  was  shortly  after  formed  at  Port 
Natal  by  Lieutenant  Farewell,  an  English  officer,  who 
founded  the  town  of  Durban.  And  now  the  British 
trader,  who  never  misses  his  opportunity  under  any 
circumstances  and  in  any  place,  appears  upon  the  scene, 
and,  whether  to  peddle  knives  or  dispense  whisky, 
starts  his  shop  in  the  midst  of  the  Zulu  lords  and 
masters  of  the  soil.  These  Britishers  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  manners  and  customs  they  met  with,  and 
set  up  as  chiefs  under  the  sceptre  and  obedient  to  the 
rule  of  the  ebony  Cain,  the  usurper  of  his  brother's 
power,  Dingaan.  No  doubt  all  went  on  satisfactorily. 
The  English  trader  profited  by  the  inexperience  of  the 
native,  and  *  went  for '  and  made  his  little  pile ;  in  fact, 
heaped  up  his  hay  into  immeasurable  stacks,  whilst  the 
god  of  day  shone  as  he  alone  can  shine  in  tropical 
climes.  Meantime  the  Dutch  Boers,  or  farmers  of  Cape 
Colony,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  glorious  freedom 
of  British  rule,  made  up  their  minds  to  seek  '  fi:^sh  fields 
and  pastures  new,'  where  the  continued  fluttering  of  the 
Union  Jack  was  less  likely  to  meet  the  eye,  and 
immunity  from  the  tri-coloured  ophthalmia  it  produced 
a  probability — and  so  they  came  to  Natal. 
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Through  the  parched  plains  of  what  is  now  the 
Orange  Free  State,  over  the  snow-clad  mountains  of 
the  Drakensberg,  down  slopes  of  hills  12,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  came  these  dauntless  '  Voortrekkers '  with  their 
waggons,  their  cattle,  their  'vrouws,'  their  'kinderen,' 
and  their  household  belongings. 

I  have  crossed  the  Drakensberg,  and  made  its  descent, 
a  by  no  means  easy  one,  on  a  well-constructed  and  fairly 
kept  road,  and  I  could  not  but  express  surprise  at  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  the  *  Trekboers '  of  half  a 
century  ago,  who  first  explored  its  majestic  heights, 
and  descended  the  rugged  mountain- sides,  devoid  of 
track  or  path,  into  the  valleys  of  the  unknown  land 
beneath,  literally  carrying  along  with  them  their  hearths 
and  homes. 

On  they  came,  and  once  more  feeling  fi'ee  of  any 
dominant  influence,  spread  their  farms  over  the  north- 
western part  of  the  land,  which,  thanks  to  Chaka  and 
his  braves,  had  been  depopulated  of  its  previous  swarms 
of  native  inhabitants. 

In  1838 — a  year  remembered  with  sorrow  by  many 
a  Dutch  pioneer's  family-^the  leader  of  the  Boers, 
Pieter  Relief  by  name,  with  some  seventy  followers, 
sought  an  interview  with  Dingaan  to  effect  the  purchase 
of  the  land  they  occupied.  They  did  so,  and  received 
from  him  the  necessary  grants.  And  now  comes  a  story 
of  savage  treachery  which  it  is  revolting  to  believe  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  African  native  races.  Dingaan  in- 
vited the  Boers  to  exchange  civilities  prior  to  their 
departure ;  and  leaving  their  guns  outside,  as  the  Zulu 
custom  required,  they  entered  the  King's  kraal,  and  while 
sitting  there  defenceless  and  unarmed,  were  set  upon  at 
a  given  signal  by  10,000  warriors  and  slaughtered  to  a 
man.     Like  the  tiger,  fired  by  the  taste  of  blood,  the 
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Zulus  started  for  Natal  to  slay  the  rest  of  the  immi- 
grants, and  at  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  village  of 
Weenen  (or  *  Weeping ' — significant  name  enough)  they 
immolated  to  their  war-god  some  six  hundred  Dutch 
people — men,  women,  and  children  sharing  alike  the 
same  fate.  It  now  became  a  question  of  life  and  death 
with  the  remainder  of  the  *  Trekboers ;'  and  four 
hundred  strong,  under  the  command  of  Pieter  Uys, 
whose  lineal  descendant  died  a  hero's  death  at  Hlobane 
tr3dng  to  save  his  son  in  the  late  Zulu  War,  they  oflTered 
fight  to  the  red-handed  followers  of  Dingaan.  They 
were  surroimded,  many  cut  their  way  out,  but  Pieter 
Uys  and  his  son  were  killed  fighting  hard  against  the 
Zulu — a  fate  emulated  by  his  descendant  and  his  boy  not 
many  months  ago,  showing  how  history  has  fatally  re- 
peated itself  in  the  family  of  Uys.  The  English  traders 
and  settlers  now  joined  the  contest,  and  raising  native 
armies,  essayed  to  break  Dingaan's  power.  Their 
efforts,  however,  utterly  failed,  and  they  were  chased  to 
Port  Natal,  and  sought  refuge  on  board  the  ships  in  the 
harbour. 

At  this  period  it  looked  as  if  it  was  all  over  as 
regards  white  domination  and  black  toleration  in  Natal; 
but  the  inflexible  Dutchmen,  when  once  on  a  set 
purpose,  seemed  determined  to  follow  out  their  ends 
to  the  farthest  limitation.  So  over  the  Drakensberg 
again  they  came,  led  by  one  Pretorius — a  name  often  to 
be  met  with  in  Dutch  districts — and  seven  himdred 
strong,  beat  Dingaan  and  his  Zulus  and  put  them  to 
rout.  The  Zulu  chieftain,  however,  shortly  raised 
another  army;  but  meantime  further  Cain-like  pro- 
pensities were  developing  themselves,  and  Nemesis,  in 
the  shape  of  his  brother  MTande,  with  a  large 
following,   went  over  to  the  other   side.     A   terrible 
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battle  ensued ;  each  fought  to  the  death ;  hundreds  fell ; 
and  the  power  of  Dingaan  was  broken,  and  his  own 
flight  from  the  field  ended  by  his  assassination.  Panda 
was  the  next  king,  but  what  little  fame  he  may  have 
possessed  has  been  entirely  eff^aced  by  that  of  his 
successor,  whose  name,  '  Ketchwayo,'  should  kindle  a 
burning  spot  of  shame  on  the  cheek  of  every  English- 
man when  he  thinks  in  the  present,  or  reads  in  the 
fiiture,  the  story  of  mismanagement  and  the  network  of 
red  tape  disclosed  and  unravelled  by  the  annals  of  the 
Zulu  war. 

A  Republic  was  now  formed  by  the  Dutch,  and  the 
population  was  greatly  increased  by  the  additions  of 
Cape  Colony  Boers,  w^ho,  discontented  under  British 
rule,  sought  the  more  congenial  sway  of  their  brethren 
in  Natal.  All  went  on  smoothly  until  some  Pondos,  a 
tribe  on  the  southern  border,  unable  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  meum  and  tuum^  converted  a  number 
of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Boers  into  a  movable  feast. 
The  latter,  thinking  that  a  comfortable  fire  would  be  like- 
wise acceptable  wherewith  to  cook  the  purloined  steaks, 
burned  all  the  kraals  of  the  suspected  Pondos,  whose 
chief  immediately  sought  British  protection.  As  the 
sacred  name  of  Britain  is  inimical  to  injustice  of  any 
kind,  and  as  *  the  flag  that  braved,'  etc.,  unfurls  itself 
naturally  to  preserve  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and 
as  Natal  appeared  an  attractive  place,  and  would  pro- 
bably prove  a  successful  colony,  the  necessary  protection 
was  affbrded,  military  occupation  followed,  hostilities 
resulted  ;  the  English  were  at  first  defeated,  but  being 
reinforced,  the  Boers  thought  discretion  the  wiser  part, 
quashed  their  Republic,  and,  through  their  Volksraad, 
or  Parliament,  acknowledged  British  supremacy.  Such 
are  the  principal  points  of  Natal  history  up  to  1842. 
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A  long  interlude  of  peace  was  rudely  broken  by  the 
recent  war  in  Zululand ;  but  the  colony  of  Natal  may 
be  congratulated  upon  bearing  peaceful  comparison, 
much  to  its  own  advantage,  with  its  sister  colonies 
of  South  Africa,  during  most  of  its  history  under 
British  rule. 

Natal  has  been  called ;  and  not  inaptly,  *  The  Garden 
of  South  AMca ;'  and  entering  it  from  the  Orange  Free 
State  over  the  celebrated  Drakensberg  chain  of  moun- 
tains, the  change  is  most  marked,  and  the  differential 
aspect  complete.  So  soon  as  the  heights  are  crowned 
and  the  descent  has  commenced,  you  are  made  aware 
that  climate,  vegetation,  and  the  land  your  wheels  are 
bowling  over  is  altered.  The  country  we  leave  behind 
us  is  an  immense  elevated  plateau,  covered  with  large 
rolling  plains,  growing  long  meadow  grasses,  and  inter- 
sected with  low  hogback  chains  of  uninteresting  moun- 
tains, upon  whose  tops  and  sides  magnificent  crops  of 
loose  shingle  and  boulder-stones'  flourish  with  evident 
impunity.  Down  the  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg,  how- 
ever, clumps  of  bush,  trees — genuinely  novel  sights  just 
now — and  a  thick,  rich-coloured  green  grass  are  observ- 
able; and  these  objects  increase  in  number  as  you 
approach  the  coast,  where  vegetation  becomes  semi- 
tropical  and  luxuriant. 

The  first  town  I  visited  in  Natal  was  Ladysmith,  one 
of  the  dep6ts  during  the  Zulu  War.  The  laager  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  still  stands,  its  loopholed  walls  and 
sentry-boxes  giving  evidence  of  the  scare  that  must 
have  been  felt  when  the  news  of  Isandlwana  reached  their 
ears.  It  is  an  open  town,  small,  pretty;  and  the  Zulu 
poUce  in  white  calico  jacketa  and  drawers,  carrying  a 
pair  of  assegais  and  knob-kerries,  add  quite  a  picturesque 
effect  to  its  appearance.     The  road  fi^om  there  to  Maritz- 
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burg  passes  Colenso,  at  ivhich  place  I  swam  the  Tugela 
(a  river  whose  name  was  on  all  men's  tongues  not  long 
ago),  and  which  here  forms  a  considerable  stream; 
thence  to  Weston,  Estcourt  and  Howick,  crossing  re- 
spectively the  Mooi,  Bushman,  and  Umgeni  rivers. 
Howick  boasts  the  highest  cascade  in  South  Africa — the 
Umgeni  Falls — which  precipitate  themselves  in  a  slender 
silver  thread  over  a  wall  of  cliff  360  feet  from  smnmit 


Tbs  Umgeni  FoUi. 

to  basement.  The  Falls,  when  I  visited  them,  were 
suffering  from  drought,  but  were  sufficiently  striking  to 
evoke  appreciation  of  their  unquestionable  beauty. 
There  is  no  break  in  the  falling  water  j  over  the  cliff  it 
comes,  and  descends  in  one  clear  stream  into  the  seeth- 
ing pool  beneath,  without  a  crag,  or  rock,  or  boulder- 
stone  to  break  or  mar  its  glassy  wave,  sparkling  in  the 
sun  with  all  the  varied  colours  of  the  bow  of  Iris. 
Pietermaritzburg,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
Maritzburg,  is  fourteen  miles  fixim  the  Umgeni  Falls. 
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Hence  they  are  a  source  of  much  attraction  to  honey- 
moon couples,  and  candidates  for  the  much  bliss  and 
little  woe  accruing  as  a  consequent  to  the  tjring  of 
nuptial  knots.  Having  wondered  if  the  Rechabites  or 
Good  Templars  ever  came  out  to  feast  their  eyes  and  fill 
their  corporeal  firames  with  the  waters  of  the  Umgeni, 
in  dancing  spray  descending,  I  *  trekked,'  to  borrow  a 
Dutch  expression,  for  the  capital  of  Natal,  the  home  of 
Colenso,  the  Zulu  converted  and  converting  bishop. 
Six  miles  fi-om  Maritzburg  is  the  summit  of  the  Town 
Hill.  You  have  then  a  descent  of  a  somewhat  abrupt 
character,  the  gradient  in  some  parts  showing  one  in 
fifteen — decidedly  a  heavy  bit  of  collar-work  for  a 
waggon  and  horses  leaving  town.  Maritzburg,  fi'om 
wherever  you  approach  it,  presents  the  prettiest  aspect 
and  backgroimd  of  scenery  of  any  town  in  South  Afi*ica. 
The  varied  colouring  of  the  surrounding  hills  which 
rise  on  all  sides,  leaving  it  embedded  in  the  basin  below; 
the  red-tiled  and  white  roofs  of  the  houses  scattered 
through  an  infinity  of  foliage,  tree-planting  having  been 
duly  and  sedulously  carried  on  here,  together  with  the 
rich  colouring  of  the  entire  picture,  produce  so  interest- 
ing an  effect  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  the 
prize  of  beauty  to  this  Helen  of  South  AMcan  toAvns. 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  in  its  civic  aspect, 
and  will  therefore  content  myself  with  offering  this 
tribute  to  a  suburban  view  of  its  attractions. 

The  distance  between  Maritzburg  and  Durban  is 
about  sixty  miles,  over  hilly  and  mountainous  roads, 
as,  indeed,  are  all  the  highways  and  byways  of  Natal; 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  level  plain  within  its 
limits.  The  coimtry  on  every  side  is  most  interesting. 
The  railway,  now  open  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
capital,  and  shortly  to  be  extended  thereto,  traverses 
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over  some  serious  altitudes  which  severe  and  ingenious 
engineering  skill  has  alone  enabled  it  to  surmount, 
steep  cuttings,  curves  that  would  paralyze  a  timid 
traveller,  and  tunnels  which  appear  to  enter  this  side 
of  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  coming  out  at  the  other. 
I  travelled  by  the  main  road,  which,  however,  keeps  on 
the  friendliest  terms  with  the  railway  all  the  way,  and 
indeed  crosses  the  track  several  times  from  leaving  the 
capital  to  arrival  at  the  port. 

Approaching  the  sea,  vegetation  becomes  denser ;  sugar 
plantations,  an  important  factor  in  Natal  agricultural 
industries  ;  coolie  farms,  cacti,  bananas,  waving  fields 
of  sugar-cane,  graceful  bamboos,  nodding  palms,  and 
towering  blue  gum  trees ;  the  Bluff  and  lighthouse  far 
off  to  the  right ;  in  the  distance  beyond,  stretched  far 
as  the  eye  can  scan,  the  Indian  Ocean,  whose  rude 
swelling  rollers  have  proved  so  implacable  an  enemy 
to  the  well-being  of  South  Africa's  eastern  seaboard ; 
the  glistening  roofs  of  houses  clustering  together  in  the 
foreground — such  is  the  picture  spread  before  us  as, 
cresting  the  last  hill,  we  bring  Durban  into  view. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  by  poet,  prelate, 
politician,  and  philosopher,  that  it  is  an  extremely 
unwise  action  to  '  build  upon  the  sand ;'  but  despite 
the  warnings  so  often  repeated,  and  the  consequences 
so  dangerous  to  such  a  proceeding  reiterated  again  and 
again,  Durban  seemed  tolerably  comfortable,  though  its 
most  earnest  admirer  must  admit  that  sand,  and  sand 
alone,  forms  its  principal  foundation.  The  low-l3ring 
flat  of  sand  whereon  stands  the  town  sweeps  away 
from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  a  long  bush-covered  hill 
some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore,  which  elevation 
is  studded  with  the  residences,  here  and  there  peeping 
out  of  the  foliage,  of  the  Durban  'swells,*  and  is  known 
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as  *  The  Berea.'  An  arm  of  the  sea,  entering  by  a 
narrow  mouth,  runs  in  to  the  left  of  the  town,  and 
were  it  not  for  that  general  curse  of  South  African 
seaports,  a  dangerous  bar  of  shifting  sand,  and  a  further 
want  of  depth  of  water  when  the  former  is  safely 
crossed,  would  prove  a  fine  natural  harbour,  land- 
locked on  every  side.  But  the  bar — the  harbour  bar ! 
— too  often  it  emulates  the  words  of  Kingsley,  and 
'lies  moaning,'  awakening  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
breast  of  the  Durban  merchant,  whose  customers  *  up 
country '  are  waiting  for  the  goods  he  is  unable  to  land ; 
and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  bar  referred  to  is 
an  emphatic  one  to  facility  of  commerce  and  general 
trade.  The  ships  of  the  port,  as  a  rule,  lie  out  in  the 
open  sea,  off  the  '  Back  Beach '  ( a  strand  embellished 
with  wrecks),  and  toss  about  in  the  heavy  rollers. 

When  the  breeze  is  fresh  and  sea  strong,  I  have  seen 
the  yard-arms  dipping  into  the  waves  on  either  side  as 
the  vessels  rock  to  and  fro,  chained  at  their  anchorage. 
It  is  a  luxury,  coming  ashore,  that  once  experienced  in 
bad  weather  will  be  appreciated  ever  afterwards. 
Passengers  are  brought  to  land  in  a  small  steam- 
launch,  which  bobs  about  at  the  ship's  side  while  the 
process  of  transhipment  is  going  on,  suggesting  acro- 
batic exertions  to  secure  that  desideratum.  There  is 
an  ingenious  wicker-cage,  slung  from  a  kind  of  crane, 
by  means  of  which  the  descent  is  made  by  ladies  and 
nervous  individuals  from  the  deck  above  to  the  tug 
below.  Heavy  goods  are  brought  ashore  in  lighters, 
and  a  serious  amount  of  labour  is  necessitated  in 
bringing  cargo  to  land.  Unfavourable  weather,  I  need 
not  add,  retards  such  progress,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  total  deadlock. 

Durban  has  the  look  of  business  about  it,  if  quantities 
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of  goods  being  moved  about,  mule  and  ox  waggons 
loading  up,  and  general  briskness  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication.  It  is  said,  however,  that  much  of  this  brisk- 
ness is  the  result  of  a  large  forwarding  trade  '  up 
country/  When  I  visited  Durban  at  the  close  of  the 
Zulu  War  the  general  expression  was  that  commercial 
dulness  was  supreme.  This  I  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  reaction  from  the  activity  pro- 
moted by  the  late  Zulu  War,  and  yet  it  was  insisted  that 
neither  the  colony  nor  the  people  benefited  by  the  Im- 
perial millions  disseminated  during  that  campaign,  and 
there  was  a  great  outcry  against  being  expected  to  con- 
tribute even  a  minimised  amount  of  the  expenses  it  in- 
curred. The  Natalians  also  affirmed  that  it  was  no  war 
of  their  making  ;  that  it  was  an  Imperial  move  on  the 
black  and  white  chessboard  of  South  African  policy,  and 
that  if  they  had  been  self-governed  probably  no  war 
would  have  occurred.  This  disclaimer  read  very  inge- 
niously ;  but  when  we  found  them  in  the  same  breath, 
through  the  utterances  of  one  of  their  most  eminent 
public  men,  accompanied  by  a  deputation  of  leading 
citizens,  presenting  a  farewell  address  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  in  no  measured  terms  embodying  their 
gratitude  and  endorsing  his  poUcy  and  actions,  it  became 
somewhat  of  an  incongruity,  and  the  unprejudiced  ob- 
server naturally  drew  the  inference  that  the  Natal  poli- 
ticians were  a  little  mixed  in  their  principles,  and  did 
not  object  to  Zulu  or  any  other  war  so  long  as  *  the  old 
house  at  home '  supplied  the  well-filled  stocking  '  to 
pay,*  not  '  the  piper,'  but  the  commissariat  contractor, 
the  transport  rider,  the  publicans  and  sinners  to  whom 
the  Zulu  business  proved  an  unlooked-for  '  El  Dorado/ 
and  who  are  probably  sighing  for  those  happy  times  of 
easy  money-getting  to  return  again.  It  is  said  that  Kaffirs 
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have  been  seen  with  £500  and  £1,000  cheques  received 
from  the  Government  for  services  rendered  for  transport 
during  the  war;  and  the  remarks  of  my  Drakensberg 
political  blacksmith  are  borne  out  by  the  statement  that 
fourteen  ox -waggons  were  engaged  to  carry  the  private 
necessaries  (save  the  mark  !)  of  a  Greneral  commanding 
a  certain  column  repeatedly  inquired  for  and  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence  until  the  work  was  done. 

Ponder  on  this,  0  ye  ratepayers  of  Great  Britain, 
and  think  how  beautiful  a  thing  is  glory,  cheap  as 
regards  danger,  but  decidedly  expensive  to  you  as  the 
payer  of  the  bill  of  costs.  Old  colonists  who  have 
fought  and  bled  many  a  time  in  native  wars  smile 
grimly  when  they  read  the  mystic  letters  spliced  to  the 
names  of  Zulu-war  campaigners,  and  agree  with  the 
French  story  that  to  be  decorated  the  most  is  not  to  be 
so  at  all.  I  once  met  an  officer  who,  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  Government  billet  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
was  turning  his  attention  to  livery- stable  keeping  as  a 
lucrative  means  of  livelihood,  and  who  on  receiving  a 
C.M.G.  as  a  salve  for  the  loss  of  his  appointment,  made 
the  remark  that  he  thought  it  a  very  suitable  addendum  to 
the  signboard  over  his  stables — '  0  Michael !  0  George  !' 

Durban  is  openly  built ;  good  stores  and  warehouses 
prevail.  A  neat  park  and  handsome  garden  adjoin  the 
post  and  Government  offices,  a  respectable  and  useful 
pile  of  buildings.  One  long  street  intersects  the  town, 
terminating  at  the  Point  or  landing-place,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Market  Square,  and  rimning  up  to  the  Berea 
at  the  opposite  side  into  the  Pinetown  and  Maritzburg 
main  road. 

There  is  a  curious  population,  somewhat  mixed  in 
colour  and  garb,  as  the  Indian  Coolie,  as  well  as  the 
native  Zulu,  is  an  institution  in  Natal ;  added  to  which 
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there  is  a  sprinkling  of  Malays,  and  last,  and  generally- 
least,  we  have  the  ^  childlike '  expressive  face  of  the 
irrepressible  ^  Heathen  Chinee/  The  Coolies,  men  and 
women,  certainly  add  picturesqueness  to  the  scene. 
Their  garments  of  exceeding  lightness  (except  when 
an  infantry  soldier  s  cast-off  coat  is  made  to  do  duty), 
are  brilliant  in  colouring  and  graceful  in  arrangement ; 
the  ornaments  of  the  women — bangles,  anklets,  bracelets, 
ear  and  nose  rings.  Their  sententious  looks  and  fierce 
expression  mark  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  *  devil- 
may-care  '  Zulu  ^  boy  '  (all  are  *  boys,'  a  colonial  term 
invariably  used),  with  his  open  countenance  and  merry 
grin — a  grin  which  the  slightest  suggestion  of  humour 
provokes  into  a  laugh  of  a  thoroughly  equine  character. 
Here  he  comes  swaggering  along.  A  meal-sack,  with 
two  holes  to  let  his  arms  out,  possibly  forms  his  costume, 
and  perhaps  an  old  wide-awake  hat,  round  which  is 
twisted  a  meer  cat's  skin,  or  a  couple  of  tufts  of  ostrich 
feathers,  surmounts  his  woolly  head.  I  never  could  rid 
myself  of  a  feeling  of  repulsion  and  distrust  when  look- 
ing at  or  speaking  to  one  of  the  Indian  Coolies,  which  a 
Zulu  boy  was  quite  incapable  of  producing.  They  are 
fine  fellows,  these  South  Afi'ican  natives,  and  you  feel 
the  same  kind  of  sympathy  that  a  large  Newfoundland 
or  St.  Bernard  dog  excites  when  looking  at  them,  you 
want  to  pat  them  on  the  head  and  say,  '  Poor  fellow — 
good  boy,'  etc.  Natal  people  tell  you,  however,  that 
the  Coolie  importation — and  it  has  been  an  importation 
— ^is  the  result  of  necessity  from  want  of  supply  in  the 
labour  market.  These  Coolies  are  under  an  engagement 
of  ten  years,  half  of  which  time  they  must  work  at  the 
sugar  plantations,  and  the  balance  is  at  their  own  dis- 
posal. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  upwards  of  15,000 
of  them  in  Natal,  and  large  numbers  have  secured  farms 
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out  of  their  savings  and  settled  thereon,  and  they  dis- 
play an  infinite  amount  of  diligence,  perseverance,  and 
industry  in  the  cultivation  of  their  plots. 

This  introduction  of  Indian  labour  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  Asiatic  is  of  a  repellent  and  uncongenial 
character,  and  it  says  little  for  the  power  of  British  in- 
fluence upon  the  native  mind,  when  with  a  population 
of  over  350,000  Zulus  in  Natal  alone,  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  send  across  to  Bombay  for  Coolies  to  supply  the 
working  power  of  the  colony.  The  difficulty  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  Zulu  marriage  customs  and 
their  ideas  of  wifely  conduct  and  duty.  When  a  man 
has  enough  cattle  to  buy  a  wife  he  does  so,  and  if  the 
funds,  or  rather  the  cattle  permit,  he  adds  another  at  no 
distant  date.  As  times  prosper,  numbers  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
are  added  to  the  nuptial  list ;  and  mark  you,  instead  of 
working  his  brains  to  a  pulp  and  his  hands  to  a  bUster 
to  provide  schooling  and  French  for  the  girls,  Dotheboys 
Hall  for  the  lads,  trips  to  Margate  for  Materfamilias, 
and  villa  residences  for  the  family,  as  his  white  would- 
be  lord  and  master  does,  the  married  Zulu  quietly  sits 
on  his  hunkers  or  reclines  upon  his  mat,  and  watches 
Mrs.  Zulu  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6,  as  the  case  may  be,  tilling 
the  ground,  tending  the  cattle,  reaping  the  grain,  or 
making  herself  otherwise  generally  useful,  the  rule  of 
their  married  life  being  that  the  whole  work  devolves 
upon  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  *  weaker  sex.'  If 
you  saw  the  stalwart  frames  and  sinewy  strength  of 
some  of  the  Kaffir  ladies  you  would  question  the  pro- 
priety of  a  similar  application  of  the  foregoing  expres- 
sion. Hence  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Zulu  has  a  good  time 
and  enjoys  it.  He  has  no  occasion  to  work,  and  he 
very  naturally  says,  why  should  he  worry  himself  to 
slave  for  the  white  man,  when  he  has  earned  sufficient  to 
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enable  him  to  buy  wives  and  cattle  and  have  a  good 
time  generally  ? 

This  proves,  therefore,  one  of  the  prominent  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  as  regards  Zulu  labour  for  a 
lengthened  period  of  time,  although  instances  of  long 
servitude  occur  sometimes,  it  is  quite  the  exception.  In 
the  hotel  at  Durban  where  I  lived,  the  landlord,  ^  old 
Dal,'  pointed  out  two  Zulu  grooms — ^bright,  smart, 
pleasant,  intelligent  fellows — who  had  been  with  him 
seven  years,  with  occasional  short  intervals,  when  home- 
sickness dictated  a  visit  to  their  native  kraals.  These 
cases  went  to  prove  that  the  employer  was  what  they 
considered  a  good  '  Baas ;'  and  I  must  say  the  natives 
are  treated  with  much  more  consideration  and  are  less 
despised  in  Natal  than  in  any  other  part  of  Southern 
Africa.  This  is  possibly  explainable  from  the  facts  that 
the  white  population  are  almost  exclusively  English, 
and  the  native  races  are  of  a  purer  breed  and  higher 
intelligence  than  elsewhere. 

I  have  always  thought  a  Dublin  fishfag  or  a  Billings- 
gate vendor  of  the  finny  tribe  stood  pre-eminent  in  the 
arts  of  declamation  and  aspersion,  but  the  performances 
of  a  Coolie  woman  of  similar  professional  tendencies 
in  Durban,  proved  my  pre-conceived  opinions  fallacious. 
There  she  stood,  in  the  centre  of  the  market-square,  a 
little  slender  copper-coloured  fury,  the  lightning  flashing 
out  of  her  fierce  black  eyes,  waving  her  arms,  stamping 
her  bare  feet  upon  the  ground  until  the  bangles  on  the 
one  and  the  anklets  upon  the  other  rang  in  metallic 
chorus,  breathing  defiance  to  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of 
Coolies,  Chinamen,  and  Kaffirs.  A  Zulu  policeman, 
with  the  gentle  persuasion  of  a  huge  knobkerrie,  was 
endeavouring  to  persuade  her  that  retirement  to  one  of 
her   Imperial   Majesty's  boudoirs,    stone-fronted,    with 
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bars  to  keep  the  thieves  out,  might  be  conducive  to  the 
calming  down  of  the  temporary  excitement  under 
which  she  was  labouring.  She  failed  to  agree  with 
him,  but  the  knobkerrie  is  a  very  insinuating  species  of 
persuasion,  and  an  argument  that  the  head  will  some- 
times feel  while  the  heart  remains  as  adamant.  Result: 
Exit  Coolie  woman  and  new  pair  of  steel  bangles, 
accompanied  by  police  and  stretcher. 

While  I  was  in  Durban  the  jubilee  of  the  printers, 
publicans,  and  bill-posters  took  place — ^in  other  words, 
there  was  a  contested  election  for  a  seat  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  Now  the  Legislative  Council  of  Natal 
was,  and  probably  is  still,  a  highly  influential  body, 
consisting  of  some  fifteen  members  elected  by  the 
people,  and  five  executive  ditto  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment, the  whole  under  the  supreme  direction  of  a 
Governor-General,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the  Home 
Government  in  London  as  to  what  to  do  or  say  to  the 
proposals  made,  and  measures  suggested  by  this 
assembly  of  legislators,  forwarded  to  Downing  Street 
with  an  accompanying  despatch.  The  advice  of  the 
Governor  means,  I  take  it,  yea,  or  nay ;  and  trouble  as 
the  council  will,  and  worry  over  questions  as  they  may, 
their  acceptance  or  otherwise  appears  to  depend  on  how 
'  Lord  Burleigh '  —  I  mean  the  Governor-General  — 
^  nods  his  head.' 

Nevertheless,  a  contest  which  recalled  most  forcibly 

the  good   old   days   of  open    voting  at    home,   raged 

furiously,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  personality  was 

duly  introduced  into  the  arguments  pro  and  con.     The 

castis  belli,  the  rock  upon  which  the  one  side  planted 

its  standard,  and  the  other  collided,  was  the  principle 
of  *  self-government ;'  and  certainly  the  present  system 

of  returning  men   to   vote  on  questions  and  propose 
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measures  in  a  council  whose  action  may  be  vetoed  by  a 
Governor's  despatch,  does  read  somewhat  like  playing 
at  Parliament.  This  then  was  the  popular  cry,  but 
individual  popularity  appeared  to  have  firmer  hold  than 
self-government,  and  Durban  returned  two  members 
holding  opposite  views,  and  each  pledged  to  his  con- 
stituents not  to  touch  his  colleague  with  the  other 
extremity  of  a  telegraph  pole. 

The  election  reminded  me  of  those  happy,  happy 
days  of  purity  and  truth,  when  it  was  worth  a  man's 
while  to  be  an  elector,  and  when  he  could  always  count 
on  at  least  a  ten-poimd  note,  to  say  nothing  of  refresh- 
ments, for  the  honour  of  his  '  plumper '  as  the  close  of 
the  poll  approached.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  at 
least  two  of  the  candidates  were  not  only  able  men,  but 
excellent  speakers,  well  calculated  to  do  good  work  in 
any  legislative  body  to  which  they  might  be  returned, 
and  whose  opinions,  though  diverse  on  many  points, 
will  probably,  as  extremes  are  said  to  meet,  be  pulling 
^  bow  '  and  ^  stroke  '  oar  in  the  Government  boat  when 
Natal  attains  her  ambition,  and  has  a  representative 
body  to  make  her  laws.  To  bear  out  my  previous 
assertion  in  respect  to  the  Governor's  advising  powers, 
a  blue-book,  containing  a  despatch  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  while  High  Commissioner  of  Natal,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  home,  arrived  by  the  English 
mail.  It  contained  a  despatch  advising  most  strongly 
the  negation  of  a  proposed  bill  for  the  cession  of  self- 
government  to  the  colony.  This  despatch  awakened  the 
lion  in  his  lair,  and  rivers  of  ink  steeped  in  gall,  and 
emanating  from  editorial  pens  whose  every  word  was 
pointed  and  barbed,  commented  upon  the  ^  one 
General's  '  perfidy  in  the  columns  of  the  Natal  journals 
whose  watchword  was  colonial  Home  Rule. 
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Durban  may  be  summed  up  thus:   Temperature- 


October,  pleasant.  Fruits  — -bananas,  pine-apples, 
loquats,  oranges,  etc.,  cheap  and  plentiful.  Newspapers, 
daily,  threepence  and  one  penny  respectively.  Natives 
— ^big,  good-humoured,  lightly  clad.  Coolies— quiet, 
frugal,  treacherous,  lighter  clad.  Hotels — good,  bad, 
indifferent.  Public-houses — numerous,  well-frequented, 
gin-dispensing.  Mosquitoes  —  myriads,  bloodthirsty, 
sleep-destroying.  Harbour — difficult  to  enter,  worse  to 
leave.  Streets — dusty  when  dry,  impassable  when  wet. 
Suburbs — pretty,  bush  luxuriant,  charming  scenery, 
pleasant,  rich,  warm,  and  cheerful.  Men  —  good 
fellows,  bad  fellows,  loafers,  and  hangers-on.  Women 
— darlings,  as  they  are  'all  the  world  around,'  and, 
having  got  to  the  fair  sex,  my  pen  in  gallant  plight 
refiises  to  indite  more,  as  it  knows  that  to  go  further 
might  be  to  fare  worse. 

After  a  fortnight's  sojourn  I  said  good-bye  to 
Durban,  feeling  much  admiration  for  the  business 
qualities  and  British  energy  that  has  reared  on  a  sand- 
flat  so  eminently  respectable  a  home  of  commerce, 
and  struggled  against  the  natural  obstacle  presented 
by  its  unhappy  harbour  bar  with  so  much  courage  and 
success. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  LAND  OF  FAIR  NATAL — ^VERULAM — KAFFIR  TRADING — ^THE  COAST 

— ^THUNDERSTORMS — MARITZBURG. 

We  went  per  train  from  Durban,  through  the  sugar 
country  down  to  Verulam,  in  company  with  a  motley 
congregation  of  Coolies,  Kaffirs,  and  white  people.  Neat 
carriages  and  smart  officials  are  the  order  of  arrange- 
ments  by  the  Natal  railway  management,  and  we  quietly 
proceeded  over  a  narrow-gauge  raiboad,  steaming  and 
puffing  coastwise.  Soon  we  sighted  the  Umgeni  River, 
and  its  mouth— or  I  should  say  mouths,  for  lengthy 
strips  of  sand  render  its  estuary  a  miniature  Hooghly, 
and  produce  a  plurality  of  streams  as  it  empties 
itself  into  the  sea;  this  more  particularly  is  the  case 
when  the  river  is  low,  as  it  was  when  I  had  the  privi- 
lege  of  steaming  over  its  viaduct.  The  country  is 
picturesque,  hilly,  even  mountainous,  with  denser  vegeta- 
tion waving  fields  of  sugar-cane  and  Coolie  gardens 
adding  variety  to  an  already  varied  landscape.  The 
principal  sugar-mill  is  close  on  the  line  of  rail,  a  few 
miles  from  Verulam,  and  numerous  trucks  were  dis- 
gorging forests  of  cut  canes,  the  Zulus  and  Coolies 
vieing  with  each  other  in  the  work  of  unloading.  The 
Coolie,  from  his  Asiatic  face  and  the  varied  hues  of  his 
apparel^  constitutes  a  more  picturesque  figure  than  his 
deeper-coloured  African  brother,  though  the  latter  exhibits 
a  manlier  and  more  vigorous  fi:time  that  would  probably 
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recommend  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  sculptor  who  is 
attracted  by  shape,  as  the  former  would  to  the  artist 
whose  forte  is  colour.  Sugar-cane  planting  is  an 
industry  evidently  appreciated  by  the  landholders  on 
the  coast- side  of  Natal,  and  as  far  as  I  could  learn  was 
considered  a  fairly  remunerative  one,  though  not  a 
speculation  where  the  profits  were  large  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  invested.  The  smoke  of  the  mill-chimneys 
curling  up  here  and  there  out  of  the  bush-covered 
country  was  indicative  of  there  being  at  least  a  section 
of  Natalians  who  considered  it  worthy  of  attention. 

Verulam,  a  truly  pretty  place,  considerably  scattered, 
and  in  summer  doubtless  warm,  has  an  evidently  large 
business  with  natives  ;  and  when  it  is  estimated  that 
over  2,000,000  acres  in  Natal  is  allotted  to  native  loca- 
tions, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  storekeepers  keep  an 
attractive  stock  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention  and  in- 
duce the  shatterinor  of  the  last  commandment  in  the 
heart  of  our  dusky  brother.  As  a  consequence,  wrist 
straps,  highly-coloured  handkerchiefs,  blankets — whose 
patterns  must  have  been  invented  by  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  original  builder  of  Joseph's  coat — strings  of  beads, 
belts,  bags,  bangles,  second-hand  uniforms  fi'om  that  of 
the  gay  hussar  to  the  more  plebeian  foot- soldier,  jostle 
each  other  in  captivating  confusion  in  the  windows  and 
on  the  shelves  of  the  stores  devoted  to  what  is  called 
the  '  Kaffir  trade.' 

But  Verulam  is  not  more  taken  up  with  this  branch 
of  legitimate  trading  than  many  other  places  of  a  more 
pretentious  character  in  ^  the  land  of  fair  Natal.'  Close 
to  the  town  is  its  second  edition  in  black  type,  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  Kaffir  \Hllage,  where  a  zealous  mis- 
sionary engages  in  the  Sisyphus-like  task  of  rolling 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  into  the  native  understand- 
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ing.  Veralam,  I  may  mention,  is  considered  a  *  serious  ' 
town,  and  is  a  reputed  stronghold  of  the  admirers  of 
John  Wesley.  Far  away  on  every  side  are  mountains 
well  bushed,  farms,  and  plantations  laid  out,  and  a 
general  look  of  warmth  and  comfort,  heightened  as  the 
picture  is  by  a  golden  glow  as  the  sun  sinks  quickly  to 
his  rest.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  sudden  transit 
from  day  to  night  which  obtains  in  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  climes— the  entire  absence  of  that  long  evening 
light  which  exist.  i»  Bri.«n,  and  thi.  rde  fpplie.  & 
Southern  Africa,  where  the  moment  the  sun's  disc  sinks 
below  the  horizon  the  night  falls  at  once,  and  en>vraps 
his  darkest  mantle  on  all  around. 

No  better  description  of  the  setting  sun  in  tropic 
regions  has  ever  been  written  than  that  embodied  in  the 
following  lines  : 

'  No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 
No  twilight-dews  his  wrath  allay ; 
With  disc  like  battle-target  red 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed, 
Dyes  the  wild  waves  with  bloody  light, 
Then  sinks  at  once,  and  all  is  night' 

But  night,  on  the  occasion  of  my  return  from  Verulam, 
was  illuminated  by  a  largely-extended  grass-fire  which 
blazed  up  the  mountain-side  from  base  to  summit,  lap- 
ping the  long  dried  grass  of  the  past  season  in  a  most 
vivid  sheet  of  flame,  and  rather  unpleasantly  awakening 
the  cobras,  puff-adders,  ringhals,  and  other  members  of 
the  serpent  species  who  were  comatosely  enjoying 
oblivion  until  the  warmth  of  the  summer  sun  should 
awaken  them  from  their  slumber.  These  grass-fires  are 
the  result  of  design,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  off  the 
old  grass,  and  giving  the  newer  shoots  their  opportunity. 

Back  vid  Pinetown  to  Maritzburg  through  forty  miles 
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of  mounb^in  scenery,  back  to  the  capital  which  I  found 
full  of  as  much  of  Hhe  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war '  as  could  be  realized  by  the  enrolment  of 
a  troop  of  irregular  horsemen  for  service  in  Basutoland. 
The  corps  to  which  I  refer  consisted  of  *  Baker  s  horse/ 
a  volunteer  force  enrolled  by  Colonel  Baker,  who 
explicitly  stated  in  his  advertisement  for  members,  that 
^  no  loafers  or  swashbucklers  need  apply  * — a  gentle  hint 
to  an  evidently  growing  section  of  the  communities  of 
Durban  and  Natal,  whom  the  termination  of  the  Zulu 
War  left  without  work  to  do,  and  who  were  classified 
there  under  the  general  title  of  '  dead-beats/  The  rate 
of  remuneration  for  turning  themselves  into  targets,  held 
out  to  the  volunteers,  was  five  shillings  per  diem,  and 
one  shilling  extra  when  the  trooper  brought  his  own 
horse.  The  invitation  to  arms  concluded  thus :  ^  None 
but  gentlemen  who  can  ride  and  shoot,  and  whose 
character  will  bear  the  very  strictest  investigation,  will 
be  taken.'  There  was  no  lack  of  volunteers,  indeed 
rather  a  plethora,  going  to  prove  that  man  is  a  com- 
bative animal  by  nature ;  and  from  the  hotel  you  could 
hear  the  thud,  thud,  of  the  heavy-booted  troopers  as 
they  plashed  through  the  mud  and  mire  which  held 
festive  sway  in  Maritzburg  streets.  The  first  batch  I 
saw  depart  for  Basutoland  a  few  days  before.  Jupiter 
was  pluvially  inclined,  and  gave  them  the  benefit  of  his 
attentions;  and  as  most  of  them  had  no  waterproof 
sheets,  and  others  appeared  to  be  without  blankets,  I 
stifled  any  envious  feelings  that  a  combative  spirit  might 
suggest  within  me,  and  concluded  it  was,  perhaps,  better 
to  remain  in  comfort  and  inglorious  rest  than  to  seek 
^  the  bubble  reputation,'  even  with  the  attractions  of  five 
shillings  per  day,  a  bed  on  the  boundless  Veld,  and  a 
steady  rain  for  a  coverlet.     I  was  also  somewhat  sceptical 
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respecting  the  exclusiveness  of  that  regulation  about  *  gen- 
tlemen only  who  could  ride  and  shoot '  when  I  saw  the 
waiter  of  my  Durban  hotel  troop  sergeant-major,  and 
the  billiard-marker  a  lance  corporal.  They  marched 
out  without  a  cheer — people's  enthusiasm  doesn't  seem 
to  stand  wet  in  Natal ;  they  are  getting  somewhat  hlase 
on  Kaffir-shooting  scrimmages.  There  was  a  great 
demand  for  horses,  and  everybody  that  owned  an  old 
screw  or  knacker- condemned  equine  tried  in  a  most 
patriotic  manner  to  foist  the  thing  he  called  a  horse 
upon  the  gallant  troopers  of  Baker  at  a  fabulous 
premium  on  its  true  value.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  the  troop  mount  in  response  to  the  word  of  command ; 
such  bucking,  jumping,  jibbing,  rearing,  and  general 
disinclination  to  do  what  was  desired  of  them  was 
seldom  seen  by  a  number  of  man-carrying  quadrupeds 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  sawdust  wherein  the 
comic  mules  of  a  circus  disport  themselves. 

Bad  news  from  '  the  front.'  The  electric  wire  told  of 
the  destroying  power  of  the  electric  flash.  *  Two  men 
killed  and  thirteen  injured  by  lightning  on  the  Basuto 
border.'  All  volunteers  from  Griqualand  West,  members 
of  the  Diamond  Fields  Horse.  Thunderstorms  are 
serious  matters  in  South  Africa,  and  deaths  by  light- 
ning-stroke are  not  unusual  occurrences.  During  my 
stay  in  Maritzburg  they  were  of  daily  occurrence,  ac- 
companied by  heavy  rains  and  rolling  and  rattling  peals 
of  thunder  of  a  positively  deafening  character.  While 
driving  out  after  a  storm  had  subsided  one  afternoon  in 
company  with  the  district  surgeon,  we  came  upon  the 
bodies  of  a  man  and  his  horse  killed  by  a  thunderbolt. 
There  they  lay,  the  man  on  his  face  and  hands,  his  foot 
still  in  the  stirrup,  and  his  charger  motionless  at  his 
side.     We  turned  him  over  and  disclosed  a  fine  open 
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face,  in  which  the  livid  hue  of  death  had  set  its  seal ; 
the  blue  lips  unclosed,  showing  the  evidently  half- 
formed  smile  he  wore  when  the  Angel  of  Death  smote 
home  ;  a  fine  forehead  partially  bald,  surrounded  by 
thick  hair,  in  which  a  very  few  streaks  of  grey  began 
to  tell  of  man's  prime  being  reached  ;  a  full  beard  and 
moustache  added  manliness  to  a  face  in  which  honesty 
and  good-humour  were  equally  blended.  No  wound  was 
visible  to  tell  how  his  end  had  come :  the  slightest 
singing  of  the  hair  upon  his  chest,  a  fuse-mark  on  his  watch- 
case,  and  on  one  of  the  twenty  gold  sovereigns  in  his 
pocket,  were  the  only  evidences  of  the  electric  current  that 
had  beaten  out  his  life,  and  changed  in  an  instant  the 
strong  man  into  inanimate  clay.  His  position  as  he  lay 
outstretched,  one  foot  still  tinned  in  the  stirrup,  and  his 
horse  at  full  length  beside  him,  was  suggestive  of  a 
battle-scene,  where  a  sudden  shot  had  killed  steed  and 
man,  and  would  have  clearly  conveyed  this  impression 
but  for  the  absence  of  visible  sign  as  to  how  the  death 
had  come.  'Twas  a  sad  sight,  the  horse  and  his  rider  in 
common  fate — the  human  and  the  animal  life  stilled  by 
the  same  blow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Maritzburg  possesses  an  exceedingly  fine  market 
square,  surrounded  by  large  flourishing  trees ;  and  here 
on  Saturday  mornings  the  local  auctioneers  hold  high 
carnival :  all  sorts  of  articles,  from  blood-horses  of  con- 
siderable value  down  to  cast-off  uniforms ;  karosses  of 
splendid  skins  to  Kaflir  blankets ;  diamonds  to  beads  ; 
gold  nuggets  to  brass  bangles. 

The  Government  Building,  wherein  is  the  Post  Office,  is 
the  pride  of  Maritzburg,  and  a  reputable  pile  it  is.  Like  all 
African  towns,  wet  weather  is  inimical  to  clean  thorough- 
fares ;  but  the  surprising  way  in  which  the  streets  dry 
up  again  and  blow  dust  a  few  hours  after  a  heavy  rain- 
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fall,  would  give  Macadam  the  horrors,  could  he  but  re- 
visit earth  at  Maritzburor. 

A  central  figure  in  Natal  politics  and  modern  history 
must  ever  be  Bishop  Colenso,  the  Zulu-t^onverting  and 
converted  prelate,  and  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
hearing  him — and  must  confess   that   disappointment 
was  the  result.     The  cleric  who  long  ago  by  his  con- 
fessed scepticism  of  the  Pentateuch  threw  a  bombshell 
into  the  midst  of  Protestant  ecclesiasticism,  and  pro- 
voked argument,  tirade,  denunciation,  and  even  prosecu- 
tion for  heresy,    suggested    a    man    of   strong    will, 
powerful  declamation,  and  robust  physique-seen,  and 
the  picture  is  all  the  contrary:  a  gentle  voice,  mono- 
tonous   and    unimpressive,   entire  absence   of   action, 
apparent  shortness  of  sight,  his  written  discourse  being 
held  close  to  his  eyes   whilst  being  delivered,  and  a 
^timidity  of  manner  rather   than^  a   pronouncement  of 
strong  convictions  ;   such   is   a  pulpit   sketch  of  this 
famous  divine.     Not  that  his  face  is  devoid  of  character, 
but  exhibits  in  repose  more  firmness  than  whilst  actively 
engaged   in    preaching:    a   tightly-compressed    mouth 
with  thin  lips ;  straight  nose ;  lantern  jaws,  embellished 
with  white  whiskers,  mutton-chop  pattern ;  rather  weak 
eyes ;  heavy  dark  brows ;  a  high  forehead,  surmounted 
by  long  white   hair,  the   latter   presenting   a   marked 
contrast  to  the  black  eyebrows  beneath ;  spectacles  of  an 
apparently  powerful  kind,  and  which  singularly  enough 
he   discarded   whilst  reading   his  sermon ;   his    pulpit 
draped   in   brilliant   red   cloth,  with  a  motto   thereon 
centrally  emblazoned,  completing  the  picture.     There  is 
the  sadness  of  thought  depicted  in  his  face,  and  though 
the  language  of  his  discourse  was  elegant,  poetical,  and 
refined,  it  failed  to  impress  fi'om  the  want  of  force  in  its 
delivery  and  suggestive  weariness  of  the  speaker.     He 
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is  a  great  champion  of  the  native  races,  and  has  fought 
their  battle  with  untiring  zeal. 

While  in  Maritzburg  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Alfred  Aylward,  and  as  he  was  subsequently  known  as 
^  Joubert's  Irishman,'  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
anticipate  events  in  alluding  to  a  personage  who  has 
secured  a  notoriety,  and,  as  far  as  general  colonial 
opinion  is  concerned,  a  not  too  favourable  one.  His 
appearance  was  that  of  a  stout,  full-bearded  man,  with 
dark  eyes  of  a  not  agreeable  kind,  and  a  manner  full  of 
brusquerie  amounting  to  rudeness,  and  a  dogmatic 
method  of  expression  that  would  not  be  gainsaid. 
There  was  an  Hibernian  devil-may-care  rollick  about 
the  way  he  edited  his  paper ;  and  he  was  quite  equal  to 
the  task  of  working  out  a  leader,  or  swallowing  a  stiff 
tumbler  to  his  favourite  toast  of  ^  Death  to  the  Saxon,' 
whichever  was  proposed.  Various  stories  of  his  past 
career  are  afloat  in  Natal,  most  of  which  must  be 
accepted  with  the  traditional  pinch  of  salt,  and  are 
probably  based  on  mere  surmise  and  rumour;  and 
while  in  Africa  I  was  often  asked  to  believe  that  he 
was  none  other  than  James  Stephens,  the  Fenian  Head 
Centre,  a  man  totally  his  opposite  in  complexion,  colour 
of  hair,  and  features. 

The  Governor  of  Natal  at  the  time  I  visited  Maritz- 
burg was  Sir  George  Pomeroy  CoUey ;  and  possibly  the 
last  public  entertainment  witnessed  by  him,  was  one 
given  by  me  under  his  command  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 

Maritzburg  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  South  Africa's 
towns ;  and  though  I  am  far  from  saying  that  considered 
from  its  civic  and  urban  point  it  is  perfection,  it  is  never- 
theless a  long  way  ahead  of  many  of  its  much  older 
established  brethren,  and  has  many  attractions  in  the 
way  of  comforts  for  the  eye  and  the  body  that  they  do 
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not  possess.  *  The  best  of  friends  must  part '  is  a  very  trite 
and  generally  not  very  agreeable  adage ;  and  in  bidding 
adieu  to  the  capital  of  Natal  I  felt  inclined  to  suggest  a 
little  firmer  cultivation  of  bonhomie  amongst  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  putting  down  the  heel  upon  a  certain 
small  cliqueism  which  appeared  to  obtain,  and  which 
marks  its  having  imported  with  its  settlers  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  to  agreeable  intercourse  between  members 
of  small  communities  at  home. 


\^—\ 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  THE  TRANSVAAL — A  MOONLIGHT  RIDE — S0X7TH 
AFRICAN  TRAVEL— A  PLEASANT  LANDLADY — CROSSING  THE  KLIP 
RIVER— LADYSMITH — A  NIGHT  ON  THE  VELDT— NEWCASTLE. 

Having  sent  on  my  travelling  waggon  and  horses  to 
Howick,  sixteen  miles  from  town,  1  arranged  to  ride 
out  by  moonlight  after  fulfilling  an  important  engage- 
ment at  Maritzburg,  and  to  proceed  on  the  journey  at 
following  daybreak.  Accompanied  by  Fry,  my  comrade  en 
voyage^  we  '  saddled  up/  and  left  the  capital  of  Natal  at 
a  little  past  the  midnight  hour,  and  duly  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  celebrated  Town  Hill. 

Now  there  had  been  a  clear  month  of  soaking  rain 
previous  to  the  date  of  our  starting  for  the  Transvaal, 
and  as  the  Town  Hill  is  a  somewhat  serious  matter, 
even  when  the  roads  are  in  a  comparatively  satisfactory 
condition,  it  is  needless  to  hint  that  the  traffic  of 
numerous  heavy  waggons,  some  having  thirty -two 
bullocks  in  the  span,  had  not  improved  it,  that  the 
ruts  were  trenches,  and  the  holes  veritable  pitfalls. 
To  add  to  these  luxurious  points  of  comfort,  clouds 
sprang  up,  and  continually  passing  over  the  moon's 
disc,  threw  shadows  that  w^ere  far  from  conducive  to 
safe  or  rapid  progress  even  upon  the  most  dependable 
of  beasts.  We  had  not  well  left  the  town  when  we 
found  a  fellow-voyager  in   desperate  plight — his  cart 
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overturned,  his  pole  in  chips,. his  harness  in  rags — all 
the  result  of  an  endeavour  to  induce  two  strong-minded 
and  anti-hill-climbing  mules  to  drag  his  vehicle  through 
what  they  no  doubt  considered  a  ploughed  field  instead 
of  the  road  usually  found  there.  Recollecting  that  we 
could  afford  no  assistance,  and  that  '  fine  words  butter 
no  parsnips,'  we  pushed  along  towards  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  Splash !  dash !  and  a  man  and  horse  sank  appar- 
ently into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  my  comrade's  steed 
made  a  faiix  pas  and  got  bodily  into  one  of  the  bottom- 
less pits  so  liberally  distributed  on  the  Town  Hill  road. 
The  horse,  however,  was  an  old  stager,  having  done  the 
State  considerable  service  as  a  Frontier  Light  Horse- 
man's charger  in  the  Zulu  and  Sekukuni  campaigns, 
and  after  sundry  struggles  and  rolls  he  emerged  on 
w^hat  we  will  call  the  bank,  for  the  surroundings  of  the 
pool  were  worthy  of  the  title,  and  on  we  went  again. 
Progression  under  these  circumstances  was  not  easy, 
but  patience  and  perseverance,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  will  bring  a  snail  to  Jerusalem,  even  though 
his  start  be  made  firom  its  very  antipodes,  then  why 
not  two  fairly-mounted  travellers  fi-om  Maritzburg  to 
Howick  ?  When  nearing  the  village,  close  to  a  clump 
of  trees  whose  black  shadows  were  darkened  by  a 
passing  cloud,  we  were  startled  by  a  dismal  groan  fi-om 
the  roadside.  Rein  up,  draw  revolver,  and  then 
approach  cautiously.  Again  the  groan,  more  dismal 
than  before.  A  thousand  horrible  thoughts  of  murder, 
suicide,  or  other  violent  death  suggested  themselves. 
A  dark  object,  fi'om  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  lay 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road ;  an  indistinguishable 
mass.  Looks  like  a  Kaffir — two  Kaffirs — several  Kaffirs 
— poor  fellows!  fallen  off  a  waggon  whilst  sleeping. 
Eh,  what !     Why,  hang  me  if  it  isn't  an  old  *  trekk '  ox, 
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for  whose  mighty  heart  the  roads  have  been  too  many, 
and  he  has  handed  in  his  papers  with  a  request  to  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  service  of  mankind — his  general 
good-conduct  discharge  as  faithful  to  the  last  being 
countersigned  by  that  incontrovertible  authority,  King 
Death. 

This  is  no  novel  sight.  The  roads  in  South  Afinca 
are  inlaid  with  skeletons  of  oxen  and  horses,  upon 
whose  carcases  the  vultures,  or  '  Aasvogels,'  sit  in 
solemn  conclave,  and  hold  high  carnival  until  nothing 
but  the  blanched  bones  are  left  to  whiten  in  the 
sun. 

Poor  old  Taurus !  we  could  not  even  lighten  your  latest 
moments  by  a  few  bars  of  that  excellent  melody  which 
is  said  to  have  hastened  the  end  of  your  milk-producing 
sister  at  home,  as  the  moon  was  sinking,  the  clouds 
rapidly  spreading.  So  away  we  went  again,  and  in  a 
few  moments  another  sound  of  a  more  agreeable 
character  was  wafted  on  the  air.  It  was  the  roar  of 
the  descending  water  of  the  Umgeni  Falls,  plunging 
nearly  400  feet  doAvn  a  precipitous  cliff.  The  murmur, 
growing  louder  every  moment,  told  us  our  ride 
was  over,  and  our  temporary  home — the  waggon — 
reached. 

We  turned  in  to  sleep  in  the  waggon,  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  drivers  to  start  in  two  hours*  time,  which 
they  did;  and  after  about  a  mile's  hard  pulling  we 
stuck  dead,  and  no  inducements,  either  of  fair  promise 
or  foul  deed,  forage  or  flagellation,  could  induce  the 
horses  to  move.  So  we  buckled  to  and  shouldered  the 
wheels,  and  after  half  an  hour's  moisture-producing 
exercise  we  added  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  the 
distance  already  travelled.  Another  stick,  and  more 
exertion,  more  persuasion  j  three  whip  lashes  and  two 
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sticks  hoTs  de  combat^  but  combat  the  horses  we  could 
not.  However,  after  ten  minutes'  interval  for  rest,  and 
the  refreshment  aflFbrded  by  a  pool  of  muddy  water,  the 
brutes,  having  duly  considered  the  matter  in  the  interim, 
went  off  on  their  own  account,  and,  having  nobody  to 
check  them,  cleared  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  dashed  at 
a  hand-gallop  down  the  valley  on  the  other  side,  I 
mentally  bid  good-bye  to  my  Cape-waggon,  as  I 
expected  every  moment  to  see  it  converted  into  smash  ; 
but  no,  keeping  the  centre  of  the  rough  road,  the  six 
equines  dashed  along,  the  vehicle  hopping  and  bumping 
after  them,  literally  taking  the  ruts  and  stones  flying. 
As  they  reached  the  rise  at  the  other  side  a  native,  who 
was. on  the  '  trekk,'  seized  the  leaders  and  brought  the 
team  to  a  standstill,  and  we  returned  to  the  serious 
work  of  driving  them  up  the  hill  ahead  of  us.  It  is 
needless  to  recapitulate  the  luxuries  of  the  journey — 
broken  traces,  main  bar,  side  swingles  in  splinters, 
wheel-horse  down,  front  spring  broken,  general  dis- 
arrangement of  ideas,  marked  ditto  of  amiability  of 
temper,  six  hours  and  a  half  doing  ten  miles— these 
are  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  the  start  from  Howick  for 
the  Transvaal. 

It  is  usual  to  inculcate  into  our  earliest  ideas  a 
respect  for  that  excellent  quadruped  the  horse — 
in  fact,  in  our  children's  book  we  find  emblazoned 
in  the  largest  type  the  line,  '  The  horse  is  a  noble 
animal  ;'  but  when  the  horse,  multiplied  by  six,  and 
yoked  to  a  Cape-waggon,  under  a  blazing  sun, 
firmly  plants  twelve  fore-feet  into  a  rugged  road  of 
ruts  ten  inches  wide  and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and 
religiously  refuses  to  draw  an  ounce,  saying,  in  fact — 

*  You  may  break,  you  may  shatter,  my  ribs  if  you  will, 
But  in  spite  of  your  sjambok,  'tis  here  I'll  stick  stilL' 
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the  eflfect  is  damaging  to  our  youthful  faith,  and  we  are 
prone  to  think  that  the  author  of  the  equine  panegyric 
had  limited  his  experience  to  more  ductile  and  plastic 
quadrupeds — with  lighter  yokes  and  easier  burdens 
than  my  South  African  team.  Nothing  for  it  but 
to  submit  to  circumstances,  and  the  fiat  goes  forth 
to  cast  the  harness  from  their  backs,  and  let  them 
wander  forth  to  procure  their  sustenance  on  the  bound- 
less '  Veld,'  while  we  seek  at  the  hotel,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant,  some  breakfast,  the  hour  being  high 
noon. 

And  now  a  word  on  Natal  roadside  hotels.  Some 
writer  has  said  the  weary  traveller  is  always  sure  '  to 
find  his  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn,'  but  the  poet  who 
penned  these  lines  was  as  equally  strange  to  Natal  road- 
side inns  as  his  brother  who  wrote  of  horses  was  of  South 
Afi:ican  steeds  on  heavy  roads.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  people  who  live  by  public  support  endeavour  to 
secure  that  favour  by  courtesy,  attention,  and  the  giving 
of  fair  value  for  fair  charges.  But  when,  instead  of 
these  things,  you  meet  with  positive  rudeness,  inatten- 
tion, exceedingly  indifferent  fare,  and  equally  mediocre 
accommodation,  combined  with  prices  much  in  advance 
of  really  good  hotels  elsewhere,  the  worm  begins  to  turn, 
and  exclaiming,  '  Why  is  this  thus  T  takes  to  solving  the 
problem  presented  by  Natal  roadside  hotels  and  their 
proprietors,  and  is  eventually  compelled  to  '  give  it  up.' 
And  now,  to  substantiate  my  statement,  I  will  simply 
quote  one  of  many  personal  experiences — this  one  in 
continuation  of  the  narrative  of  travel  just  recounted. 
We  left  Howick  at  4.30,  before  daybreak,  and  by  sheer 
physical  exertion  of  men  and  horses  of  an  imsparing 
kind,  we  had  made  about  ten  miles  of  the  journey  at 
11.45 — close  on  midday.     I  went  up  to  the  hotel  near 
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which  we  were  compelled  to  outspan,  and  interviewed 
the  head-man  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  assistance  of 
half  a  dozen  bullocks  or  a  couple  of  extra  horses  to  pull 
the  waggon  up  the  hill  to  the  house.  A  discourteous 
negative  was  my  answer.  Seeing  the  landlady,  and 
believing  that  women  are,  as  a  rule,  more  sympathetic 
than  men,  I  asked  could  breakfast  be  prepared  for  three, 
as  we  were  utterly  exhausted  by  seven  hours*  exertion, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  would  be  esteemed  a  luxury.  A  peal 
of  most  impudent  laughter  was  my  reply,  and  on  sug- 
gesting consideration  for  the  fact  that  we  were  worn  out 
and  hungry,  1  received  for  answer  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  I  thought  it  likely  they  were  going  to  make 
breakfast  at  that  hour,  the  chorus  of  laughter  coming  in 
as  before  by  way  of  a  climax.  I  bottled  up  my  wrath, 
and  waited  two  hours  until  dinner,  which  was  dear  in 
price,  and  bad  in  quality.  At  the  close  of  this  indif- 
ferent meal,  I  brought  a  couple  of  bones  from  my  own 
plate  and  gave  them  to  a  pointer-dog  who  had  followed  me 
from  Maritzburg,  and  who,  like  ourselves,  was  suflFering 
from  hunger.  The  hotel  landlady,  seeing  my  action, 
gave  the  word  to  a  servant  to  let  loose  a  ferocious  bull- 
dog belonging  to  the  establishment,  which  having  been 
done,  she  set  him  on  my  unoffending  animal.  I  for- 
tunately detected  the  act,  and  drew  a  revolver,  and  in 
another  instant  would  have  shot  the  bulldog  had  not 
the  barman  of  the  place  seized  him,  and  taking  him  up 
in  his  arms  retreated  into  the  house.  These  are  facts  I 
can  readily  prove.  The  hotel  was  known  as  "  Curries* 
Post,'  and  the  landlady  I  refer  to,  I  was  informed,  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Stock ;  and  the  conclusion  I  came 
to  was  that  it  was  a  stock  which  had  evidently  dete- 
riorated by  grafting,  or  the  original  tree  must  have  been 
but  a  rotten  branch.     This  incident  is  but  one  of  many 
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I  could  recount  where  downright  impudence,  discourtesy, 
and  over-charges  were  the  only  articles  upon  which  you 
might  fairly  count  to  be  faithfully  supplied  with  at  cer- 
tain hotels  in  the  land  of  fair  Natal. 

Having  returned  to  the  waggon,  I  determined  to  go 
back  to  Maritzburg,  and  secured  the  good  offices  of  a 
transport  rider,  an  old  Yorkshireman,  very  rough  and 
very  ready,  who  lent  his  bullocks  and  pulled  my  waggon 
up  alongside  his  own,  which  was  being  made  all  safe  for 
the  night.  The  old  Yorkshireman  got  out  of  his  store 
bread  and  butter,  and  having  lit  the  camp  fire,  we  made 
tea,  and  had  a  good  meal;  just  over  in  time  to  get 
under  the  sail-cover  of  the  bullock  waggon  and  dodge  a 
severe  thunderstorm  that  rattled  over  us.  It  was  lively 
while  it  lasted.  Fortunately  these  storms  do  not  last  long 
— it  is  j  ust  as  well,  for  they  are  pretty  brisk  in  action 
whilst  they  are  at  it ;  the  lightning  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  goes  around  killing,  maiming,  and  destroy- 
ing in  a  most  impartial  manner.  The  old  Yorkshire- 
man,  although  thirty- tvvo  years  away  from  his  native 
heath,  retained  all  his  characteristics  of  rough  good- 
nature, hospitality,  and  a  patois  of  the  most  emphatic 
kind.  He  said,  as  the  vivid  electric  fireworks  lit  up  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  and  the  peals  roared  over- 
head, '  It's  th*  only  thing  I  dunnat  keer  for  this  plaace 
like,  is  these  here  thunderstorms;  theer  tu  near  to  be 
very  pleasunt,  aw  think ;'  and  we  agreed  with  him,  the 
more  so  as  we  discovered  next  morning  a  hole  in  the 
earth  large  enough  to  bury  an  ox  in,  where  a  thunder- 
bolt had  driven  into  the  ground,  and  this  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  from  where  the  horses  were  tied  to  the 
pole,  or,  as  the  colonials  call  it,  disselboom,  of  my 
travelling  waggon. 

After  a  stormy  night  the  morning  rose  brilliant  and 
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clear,  with  scarcely  a  trace  visible  of  the  past  rain-storm. 
The  marvellous  way  in  which  the  earth  sucks  up  the 
water  has  more  than  once  astonished  and  surprised  me. 
Pulling  ourselves  together,  we  loaded  off  two-thirds  of 
the  baggage  and  returned  to  Maritzburg,  from  which  we 
made  a  fresh  start,  bringing  a  seventh  horse  for  riding 
purposes.  On  the  second  journey  nothing  important 
occurred,  and  we  reached  Estcourt  without  difficulty. 
A  few  days*  dry  weather  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  South 
African  roads.  All  the  tracks  which,  w^hen  previously 
passed,  presented  the  appearance  of  gigantic  plough 
furrows,  had  been  ground  down  by  passing  bullock 
teams  and  mule  trains,  and  the  thick,  dried  mud  pul- 
verized to  powder. 

At  Estcourt  we  found  a  detachment  of  the  Natal 
Mounted  Police,  a  force  in  all  respects  much  similar  to 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  They  were  watching  the 
Basutoland  border,  where  the  fighting  was  beginning  to 
assume  unpleasant  proportions.  During  the  afternoon 
we  re-crossed  the  Tugela  River,  and  pushed  on  for 
Ladysmith.  Night  had  fallen  when  we  reached  the 
Klip  River,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  situated  Lady- 
smith  ;  and  the  stream  was  pretty  high,  not  having 
entirely  fallen  since  the  previous  rains.  It  is  not  a  very 
easy  or  agreeable  business  in  daylight  to  drive  six 
horses  harnessed,  two  abreast,  and  pulling  a  long  four- 
wheeled  covered  waggon  through  a  South  African  river, 
when  the  drift  is  uncertain  and  the  water  highj  but 
when  the  shades  of  night  have  fallen,  it  scarcely  adds 
much  to  the  ease  or  security  of  the  adventure. 

On  this  occasion  the  horses  stuck  in  the  mid-stream, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  for  the  driver  to  peel 
off  and  go  in  up  to  his  armpits  in  water,  and  whip  in 
hand  propel  the  wheelers,  whilst  I  on  horseback  tri^  to 
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draw  the  leaders  to  the  bank.  After  sundry  futile 
efforts,  resulting  in  much  splashing  and  profane  language, 
the  wretched  brutes  who  held  the  key  of  the  situation  in 
tbeir  hooves  consented  to  go  ashore,  and  we  straggled 
blindly  up  the  bank.  The  waggon  had  certainly  hitherto 
borne  a  charmed  life,  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  prac- 
tical destraction  again  and  again  with  complete  success. 
Seventy-five  miles'  travel  from  Ladysmith  brought 
us  to  a  new  town  on  the  northern  border  of  Natal,  and 
called,  from  the  reputation  its  neighbourhood  has  ob- 


tained for  coal  deposits,  Newcastle.  It  is  the  exact 
antithesis  of  the  saying,  '  It  is  useless  bringing  coal  to 
Newcastle,'  for  here  we  have  brought  Newcastle  to  coal. 
It  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that  the  '  black  dia- 
monds '  exist  in  abundance  near  here,  and  are  to  be 
obtained  with  comparatively  little  difficulty. 

A  Government  mining  engineer,  who  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  district,  has  reported  a  coal-seam  of 
excellent  quality,  and  I  understand  that  no  known  seam 
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can  rival  the  thickness  of  this  lately  prospected  one. 
The  dead-lock  to  the  working  was  the  want  of  railway 
system  to  transport  it,  for  the  bullock  waggon  cannot 
convey  it  to  Maritzburg  at  a  less  cost  than  five  shillings 
per  cwt.,  or  five  pounds  per  ton,  a  tariff  which  of  course 
precludes  its  successful  development  as  an  industry. 

Newcastle  was  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  corrugated 
iron  stores,  canvas  tents,  and  adobe  buildings — about  as 
utterly  unsightly  a  combination  as  ever  received  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  called  a  town.  It  had  a  fort,  a  lot  of 
military  stationed  there,  two  hotels;  and  if  it  hadn't 
malaria  then,  it  ought  to  have  secured  it  by  now,  for  a 
place  more  unsuited  for  a  sanatorium  I  have  never  yet 
seen.  The  military  camp  was  to  break  up  the  next  day 
and  move  down  to  Estcourt;  and  it  did.  And  one  subal- 
tern took  a  *  few  things '  in  the  way  of  baggage  with 
him  which  managed  to  fill  two  large  ambulance  waggons ; 
and  mine  enterprising  host  of  one  of  the  hotels  per- 
suaded him  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  cham- 
pagne unless  he  took  it  also :  so  he  sold  him  a  few  dozen 
cases,  and  a  cart  to  carry  them  in,  and  Cliquot  and 
Monopole  were  taken  on  the  march,  rather  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  hotel  proprietor  at  Estcourt,  who  was 
thus  despoiled  of  his  legitimate  prey. 

If  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all,  as  the 
melancholy  prince  asserts,  how  fearful  and  timorous 
those  Natal  hotel  proprietors  ought  to  be !  They  don't 
seem  so — perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  pri- 
mary reason. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  TRANSVAAL  TRAVEL — CROSSING  THE  BUFFALO — A 
ZULU  WAR  CELEBRITY — A  HORSE  HUNT— WAKKBRSTROOM — ^AN 
OLD  COLONIST'S  TALE. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Newcastle,  the  future  coal  emporium 
of  Natal,  as  its  speculative  inhabitants  fondly  hope,  I 
struck  off  for  Wakkerstroom,  the  first  town  I  expected 
to  visit  in  the  Transvaal — which,  by  the  way,  seems 
rather  a  misnomer  for  territory  lying  south  of  the  Vaal 
River.  No  important  incident  occurred  until  we  reached 
the  Buffalo  River,  nine  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  on 
the  direct  road  to  Utrecht  and  Wakkerstroom,  the 
former  lying  to  the  right 

On  sighting  the  river  and  what  appeared,  fi-om  the 
number  of  tents,  to  be  a  camp  pitched  on  the  forther 
bank,  I  spurred  forward  to  examine  the  drift,  and  see 
what  prospect  there  Avas  of  crossing,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  river.  On  reaching  the  bank  at  the 
near  side  of  the  drift,  I  found  the  water  rattling  merrily 
along  at  about  six  knots  an  hour,  very  discoloured  in 
appearance,  and  evidently  higher  than  was  fordable. 
On  my  waggon  appearing  at  the  brow  of  the  bank, 
I  called  out  to  the  driver  to  hold  still,  until  I  had  tried 
the  depth  on  horseback;  but  he  either  heard  not,  or 
imperfectly  imderstood  my  meaning,  and  in  another 
minute  came  clattering  do^vn  the  incline,  and  I  had  but 
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time  to  plunge  my  horses  into  the  river  to  clear  the 
way,  when  in  came  the  team  of  horses  and  waggon,  and 
isith  the  impetus  of  the  descent  managed  to  drag  through 
about  twenty  yards  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  drift,  the 
horses  swimming  until  they  obtained  a  foothold,  their 
heads  alone  visible  above  the  rushing  water — the  white 


InqniU  Motmbtiiu. 

hood  of  the  waggon  keeping  them  company.  I  swam 
my  horse  to  the  leaders'  heads,  and  vainly  endeavoured 
to  pull  them  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  help  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  a  lusty -looking  white  man,  accompanied 
by  two  Kaffirs.  The  white  man  proved  no  other  than 
an  enterprising  transport-rider  and  self-commissioned 
sutler  to  the  army  in  Zululand,  rejoicmg  in  the  sobriqitet 
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of  *  Cock  Jones,'  and  whose  extraordinary  escape  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Intombe  disaster,  when  Captain  Moriarty 
was  killed  and  his  company  almost  destroyed,  is  one  of 
those  things  to  read  about,  for  they  are  surely  seldom 
seen. 

The  Kaffirs  brought  a  long  line  and  tied  it  to  the 
leading  horses'  heads,  and  the  occupants  of  the  waggon, 
ha\ang  duly  stripped  off  their  clothing,  took  to  the 
water ;  but  all  endeavours  were  futile,  and  after  splash- 
ing and  struggling  until  a  couple  of  horses  were  on 
the  point  of  drowning,  the  four  leaders  were  taken 
out  and  a  span  of  oxen  obtained.  A  hawser  was  then 
attached  to  the  '  disselboom,'  or  pole,  and  the  bullocks 
&stened  thereto;  and  rocking  and  rolling,  plunging 
into  holes,  and  bumping  over  rocks,  the  waggon  was 
saved  from  a  watery  grave. 

When  brought  to  land  it  was  found  to  contain  some- 
thing like  eighteen  inches  of  water,  and  an  auger  had 
to  be  borrowed,  and  half  a  dozen  holes  pierced  through 
its  flooring  to  permit  the  muddy  liquid  to  escape  ;  and 
what  a  particularly  pleasant  effect  it  had  produced  on 
everything  therein  !  Dress-baskets  and  their  contents, 
cartridge-boxes,  provision  ditto,  bags  of  apparel,  all 
thoroughly  soaked,  were  now  stretched  on  the  '  Veld,' 
to  dry  as  much  as  possible  in  the  sun,  who  did  not 
promise  a  continuance  of  his  presence  for  long. 

Having  emptied  a  quart  of  water  out  of  each  riding- 
boot,  and  got  a  change  of  clothes,  I  repaired  to  the 
'  camp '  of  the  redoubtable  '  Cock  Jones,'  and  a  '  camp ' 
I  found  it.  Fourteen  army  bell-tents  and  a  marquee 
ditto  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  a  couple  of  bullock- 
waggons  on  the  one  side,  and  a  lately-improvised  Kaffir 
hut  on  the  other,  comprised  *  The  Hotel ;'  but  the 
*  Old  Cock,'  as  he  is  reverentially  called,  is  a  speculative 
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genius,  and  proposes  to  shortly  emerge  from  his  present 
chrysalis  condition  of  canvas,  ropes,  and  pegs,  to  all 
the  glories  of  brick,  mortar,  and  wood,  and  will  then 
dispense  the  creature-comforts  of  tinned  corned  beef, 
Three  Star  brandy  and  '  hop  beer '  under  the  substantial 
roof  of  his  '  new  building/  He  is  well  qualified,  by 
appearance,  to  make  a  successful  Boniface,  for  a  visage 
more  thoroughly  seasoned  by  exposure,  maturity,  and 
temperance  drinks  (  ?),  it  might  .be  difficult  to  meet 
with  for  a  like  purpose.  He  told  me  the  story  of  his 
escape  from  the  Intombe,  and  flavoured  his  description 
with  an  amount  of  strong  language  which  might  by 
fastidious  people  be  considered  more  forcible  than 
polite,  but  which  is  somewhat  in  vogue  in  South 
Africa — of  how  he  jumped  out  of  one  side  of  the  blank 
waggon,  with  no  blank  clothing  but  that  which  is 
generally  put  on  first  and  taken  off  last — how  his 
partner  took  the  other  side,  and  was  assegaied  at  once, 
— ^how  he  hid  up  to  his  neck  in  a  mud-hole;  and  all 
his  '  hair-breadth  'scapes  '  from  the  blanked  Zulus,  and 
how  he'd  be  blanked  if  he  ever  gave  'em  another  blank 
chance  of  the  same  kind — with  several  other  blanks 
that  tlie  reader  can  fill  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  to  his 
own  taste. 

While  lying  on  a  couple  of  skins  in  the  marquee 
tent,  which  did  duty  as  shop,  canteen,  breakfast-parlour 
and  reception-room,  an  alarm  came  up  from  the  river, 
and  I  ran  down  to  discover  the  cause.  Two  gentlemen 
in  an  American  spider,  drawn  by  four  horses,  were  mid- 
stream, and  struggling  to  get  across.  The  '  old  Cock  ' 
had  duly  warned  them  not  to  come  down,  but  dis- 
regarding his  advice,  they  had  ventured  in  with  anything 
but  satisfactory  results.  The  same  experience  as  mine 
was  repeated,  with  the  exception  that  the  spider  turned 
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over  a  couple  of  times,  and  one  of  the  horses,  in  his 
struggles  to  free  himself,  succeeded  in  reducing  his 
powers  to  considerably  below  par,  and  was  floated 
ashore  in  a  state  of  asphyxia.  The  long  line, 
carried  by  a  sable  gentleman,  named  *  Mooshoose/ 
and  who  appeared  to  belong  to  the  amphibious 
portion  of  creation,  was  fastened  to  the  spider,  the 
rest  of  the  horses  cut  loose,  and  the  vehicle  drawn 
ashore. 

Such  was  my  experience  practically,  and  as  an  eye- 
witness, of  the  pleasure  of  crossing  the  Buffalo  River, 
a  stream  which  has  obtained  historic  immortality  in 
connection  with  the  memorable  defence  of  '  Rorke's 
Drift,'  and  the  deaths  of  Melvill  and  Coghill,  who  feU 
clambering  up  its  banks,  with  the  colours  of  the  24th 
Regiment  twined  aroimd  them. 

As  the  day  threatened  we  *  spanned-in,'  and  bidding 
good-bye  to  '  Cock  Jones '  and  his  encampment,  we 
pushed  on  with  a  deal  of  diflSculty  over  an  abominable 
road  to  Wakkerstroom. 

As  night  and  a  storm  were  both  approaching,  we 
outspanned  our  horses  and  made  the  waggon  up  for  the 
night,  close  to  a  small  farm-house.  I  did  not  venture 
up  to  the  building,  as  I  had  heard  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  next  farm  we  should  meet  held  such  pronouncedly 
anti-British  tendencies  that  his  welcome  would  be  of  a 
decidedly  disencouraging  kind,  so  we  made  the  horses 
fast  to  the  waggon-wheels  and  turned  in — two  in  the 
waggon,  and  two  underneath  it  to  sleep.  And  then  the 
storm  called  in  just  in  its  friendly  way,  and  the  rain 
dropped  down  to  show  there  was  no  ill-feeling,  and  the 
lightning  made  matters  enlivening,  and  horses  broke 
loose,  and  the  two  men  underneath  began  to  sing  a 
duet,  *'  Floating  gently  down  the  stream/'  and  things 
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became  what  might  be  termed — well,  rather  disagreeable. 
Next  morning  it  was  found  that  two  horses  were 
missing,  having  broken  their  halters  and  their  parole 
simultaneous!)'-.  Despatching  the  driver  to  hunt  them 
up,  I  was  about  to  turn  in,  having  sent  the  other 
steeds  to  graze,  when  I  saw  a  KaflSr  gentleman,  arrayed 
in  all  the  glory  of  a  soldier's  red  coat,  quietly  driving 
the  balance  of  my  horseflesh  over  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  Having  overhauled  him  and  interrogated  him  as 
to  his  intention,  I  received  for  answer  the  words '  Hamba 
schut,'  which  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  Zulu  language 
and  Cape  Dutch  told  me  meant  that  he  was  driving  them  to 

*  the  Pound,'  a  receptacle  for  strayed  cattle,  which  on  this 
occasion  would  have  been  at  Utrecht — twenty  miles  away 
— so  I  looked  upon  my  luck  as  providential.  And  now  for 
the  story  of  a  wild  horse-chase.  The  driver  returned,  after 
three  hours*  fruitless  search,  to  say  that  no  trace  of  the  lost 
steeds  could  be  obtained.  While  debating  the  possibilities 
of  whither  they  had  strayed,  a  soldier  of  the  94th  Regi- 
ment, riding  on  postal  service,  passed,  and  intimated 
that  he  had  seen  some  Kaffirs  driving  a  herd  of  oxen  and 
some  horses  about  five  miles  on  the  Wakkerstroom  road. 
I  saddled  up  another  horse,  and  went  on  the  track.  Ac- 
companied by  the  soldier,  with  rifle  unslung,  and  sugges- 
tively resting  on  his  hip,  I  visited  numbers  of  Boers'  farms 
and  native  kraals,  and  examined  stables  and  outhouses, 
with  as  much  authority  as  if  armed  with  a  search-warrant. 
Seeing  a  considerable  ravine  into  which  it  struck  me  as 
possible  the  horses  might  have  run  for  shelter  from  the 
storm  during  the  night,  I  bid  a  temporary  adieu  to  my 

*  orderly,'  and  rode  through  the  *  kloof,'  passing  some 
natural  waterfalls  and  thick  clumps  of  bush.  Presently 
I  came  upon  a  large  Zulu  kraal,  and  inside  the  cattle 
ffence  were  a  number  of  horses,  amongst  which  I  fancied 
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I  saw  my  lost  ones.  As  there  was  a  stalwart  old  party — 
with  little  clothing  but  the  ring  on  his  head  which  indicates 
matrimony — already  in  possession,  I  thought  it  possible 
I  might  find  it  difficult  to  assert  my  ownership.  All 
trouble  on  that  score  was  soon  saved,  as  nearer  inspec- 
tion showed  me  my  suspicions  were  incorrect,  and  that 
I  had  culumniated  the  *  Baas  of  the  kraal '  in  my  mental 
proposition  that  he  had  been  indulging  in  the .  pleasant 
little  South  African  pastime  called  'horse-jumping.' 
For  seven  mortal  hours  I  rode  over  mountains,  through 
kloofs,  crossed  rivers,  galloped  over  *  Veld,'  wherever  my 
eyes,  supplemented  by  a  pair  of  field-glasses,  discovered 
any  four-legged  beast  resembling  a  horse,  until  I  came, 
as  night  fell,  within  sight  of  Wakkerstroom,  the  white 
tents  of  the  military  camp  on  the  hill  beyond  shining  in 
the  declining  sun,  and  I  found  I  was  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  miles  from  where  my  waggon  was  '  outspanned.' 

My  fare  during  the  day  had  consisted  of  two  eggs,  a 
small  piece  of  crusty  bread,  moistened  by  as  much  river- 
water  as  could  be  conveniently  drunk  while  lying  face 
downwards  hanging  over  its  bank,  so  I  concluded  it 
was  as  well  to  go  on  and  push  for  the  shelter  of  the 
Wakkerstroom  Hotel,  where  I  duly  arrived  at  sundown, 
having  probably  ridden  upwards  of  forty-five  or  fifty 
miles  in  my  wild  horse-chase. 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  proved  to  be  the  lessee  of 
the  farm  where  my  waggon  was  left,  which  said  farm- 
land rejoiced  in  the  pleasingly  guttural  appellation  of 
*  Fruskavaacht.'  Next  morning  a  relief  column,  consist- 
ing of  two  mules,  kindly  lent  by  a  Mr.  Martinus,  one 
spare  and  two  riding  horses,  under  the  direction  of  the 
young  '  Baas,'  Ned,  myself,  with  saddlebags  crammed 
>vith  hunks  of  beef,  scrags  of  mutton,  and  loaves  of 
bread,  started  for  Fruskavaacht.     Do  not,  gentle  reader. 
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unacquainted  with  Dutch,  attempt  the  pronunciation  of 
this  mysterious  word,  or  the  effect  upon  your  vocal 
chords  may  be  of  that  irritating  character  that  quarts  of 
horehound  will  fail  to  allay. 

We  found  my  party  fairly  comfortable,  having  crow- 
barred  an  entrance  into  the  empty  house,  slung  a 
hammock  at  one  end,  laid  down  cushions  for  beds  at 
the  other,  and  having  a  '  high  old  time '  on  a  patriarchal 
cock  obtained  from  a  Zulu  kraal,  and  some  boiled  wheat 
(the  latter  had  been  intended  for  the  horses),  hunger 
making  excellent  sauce;  and  the  only  objection  they 
appeared  to  entertain  to  the  fare  was,  that  the  wheat 
was  somewhat  strong  in  flavour,  owing  to  the  paraflSn 
lamps  which  we  carried  with  us  having  drained  them- 
selves into  the  bag  during  the  upset  in  crossing  the 
Buffalo  River. 

A  Dutch  Boer  brought  word  of  the  strayed  horses, 
and  they  were  discovered  nine  miles  away,  the  Boer 
asking  the  modest  sum  of  five  shillings  for  his  informa- 
tion, which  I  need  not  say  was  paid  with  many  thanks. 
A  severe  thunderstorm  and  general  downpour  of  heavy 
rain  having  set  in,  kept  us  water-logged  in  the  no  longer 
empty  house  at  Fruska — but  no,  I  will  not  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  reader's  imprecation  by  suggesting  its 
verbal  accomplishment. 

Next  morning  we  prepared  for  the  *  trekk '  to  Wakker- 
stroom — the  roads  were  soaked  with  the  previous  night's 
rain,  and  a  difiiculty  suggested  itself  in  the  want  of 
harness  for  the  extra  mules ;  but  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  the  middle  pair  were  soon  yoked  in 
with  extemporized  gear,  the  materials  of  which  com- 
prised folded  mealie  bags  for  breastplates,  and  strips  of 
ox-hides  or  'riems'  for  traces.  And  now  a  word  on 
these  invaluable  wants  of  the  South  African  road — the 
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*riems/  without  a  stock  of  which  no  one  ought  to 
attempt  to  travel.  Your  spring  breaks,  wet  a  riem  and 
tie  it  up,  when  dry  it  is  as  hard  as  iron ;  your  cross  and 
swingle-bar  couplings  smash,  another '  riem '  secures  them ; 
your  horses  get  loose  from  the  waggon  at  night,  but  not 
if  the  *  riem '  that  halters  them  is  good  and  well  tied ;  a 
trace  gives  way,  a  *riem*  supplies  the  deficiency ;  should 
you  wish  to  *  larrup '  your  nigger,  you  cannot  use  any- 
thing more  skin- tingle-producing  than  a  'riem;'  and  when 
the  worst  has  come  to  the  worst,  and  a  desire  to  end 
this  darksome  world  of  misery  and  woe  forces  itself  upon 
the  suicidally  inclined,  nothing  you  can  obtain  to  hang 
yourself  with  will  be  found  more  reliable  than  a  *  riem,* 
provided  you  moisten  the  slip-knot  satisfactorily. 

Thanks  to  these  ox-hide  strips,  as  invaluable  in  their 
way  in  matters  of  travel  in  South  Africa  as  the  brute 
beasts  from  whose  skins  they  are  cut,  we  made  a  start,  and 
succeeded  by  dint  of  considerable  labour,  and  a  consider- 
able disrespect  for  the  sensitive  feelings  of  mules  or  horses, 
in  reaching  a  point  of  the  road  within  a  couple  of  pistol- 
shots  of  Wakkerstroom,  when  plump  the  waggon  sank 
into  a  mud-hole;  and  no  anathemas,  scarifying,  or  other 
method  of  horse-propelling  power  would  induce  the 
team  to  exert  the  remnants  of  their  combined  physical 
force,  which  had  been  severely  tried  in  the  previous 
three  hours.  So  the  bullocks  were  requisitioned  again,  and 
the  oxen  pulled  us  out,  and  driving  the  horses  pellmell 
ahead  of  the  waggon,  we  made  an  ignominious  entrance 
into  the  town.  The  race  is  truly  not  with  the  swift, 
but  with  the  sure,  in  ploughing  your  way  through  the 
roads  when  going  to  the  Transvaal. 

Wakkerstroom,  in  the  high  '  Veld'  of  the  Drakensberg 
chain,  is  a  small  town  consisting  of  some  half  a  dozen 
stores,  one  hotel,  a  magistrate's  court,  and  some  ten  or 
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twelve  other  buildings.  It  stands  high,  I  should  fancy  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  points  whereon  South  Africa's  sons 
have  pitched  an  agglomeration  of  places  of  abode,  which 
by  name  and  from  courtesy  we  needs  must  call  a  town. 
A  brief  interregnum  from  the  hard  work  of  Transvaal 
travel  has  been  secured,  and  while  stretched  on  a  bed 
in  '  Ned  Hazlehurst's,'  the  •  Baas '  of  the  hotel  gave  me, 
in  his  own  honest  unvarnished  way,  a  slight  sketch  of 
his  life  and  Colonial  experiences,  and  truly  a  more 
chequered  existence  it  is  not  often  in  the  limits  of  one 
man's  years  to  tell.  Quite  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  Green- 
wich College ;  but  on  the  way,  near  Oxford,  accompanied 
Jby  a  friend,  he  left  the  train,  and  the  pair  footed  it 
through  North  Wales  until  they  arrived  near  Bangor. 
The  attention  of  a  lady  was  attracted  to  these  little 
wanderers,  and  '  Ned '  was  taken  to  her  house,  and 
having  been  duly  inducted  into  a  new  suit,  introduced 
by  her  to  her  brother,  a  captain  of  the  Holyhead  and 
Kingstown  mail  packet,  and  installed  as  his  particular 
cabin  boy.  A  broken  leave  in  Dublin  suggested  fresh 
enterprise,  and  joining  a  merchant  ship  he  served  for  a 
period  with  the  hard  experience  of  a  sailor  before  the 
mast.  Returning  to  Liverpool  after  some  years,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  father,  whose  resentment  had  not 
cooled  in  the  interim,  and  who,  after  giving  him  what 
was  called  in  Lancashire  'a  good  hiding,'  bound  him  for 
seven  years  to  the  merchant  service.  At  the  end  of 
his  time  he  entered  the  navy,  and  spent  another  seven 
years  under  the  British  flag,  and  in  his  combined  nautical 
experiences  he  visited  almost  every  part  of  the  navig- 
able globe,  and  with  him  shipwreck  and  disaster  were 
things  of  almost  everyday  occurrence.  Coasting  South 
Africa  he  served  with  the  Naval  Brigade  against  the 
Kaffirs  in  several  of  the  old  Colony  wars,  and  becoming 
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enamoured  of  Africa's  clime,  cancelled  his  connection 
with  the  navy,  and  came  *  up  country/  After  varied 
experiences  of  a  desultory  character,  he  settled  in  Maritz- 
burg  as  a  sawyer,  and  fortune  began  to  smile  upon  him, 
his  oxen  were  fruitful  and  multiplied,  his  waggons 
without  being  the  former  did  the  latter,  but  his  appa- 
rently strongly  marked  honesty  of  purpose  made  him 
the  prey  of  designing  rascality.  Bills  accepted  by  him 
from  the  sole  desire  to  assist  others  were  dishonoured 
and  thrown  back  upon  his  hands,  and  under  the  beam 
of  the  sheriff's  eye  his  flock  of  cattle  melted  away,  and 
his  waggons  drew  themselves  off.  Disgusted  with  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  he  determined  to  go  and 
dwell  amongst  the  Boers  and  the  Kaffirs,  and  with  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune  '  trekked '  to  the  Transvaal,  where 
he  worked  for  five  years  in  the  Pongola  woods  cutting 
timber,  and  by  dint  of  indefatigable  industry  again 
accumulated  a  wealth  of  stock  and  household  goods. 
He  came  to  Wakkerstroom,  which  then  comprised  but 
one  or  two  tenements,  and  having  stocked  a  store,  traded 
successfully  for  some  years. 

The  Diamond  Fields  were  then  discovered,  and  with 
waggons  of  goods  he  passed  through  the  Orange  Free 
State  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  '  New  Rush,'  now 
styled  Kimberley.  Arrived  with  his  wife  and  family, 
he  disposed  of  his  stock  and  waggons,  save  one  which 
represented  house,  home,  furniture,  all  their  belongings. 
To  economize  this  waggon  as  a  place  of  residence  it 
became  necessary  to  spread  straw  underneath  for  the 
Kaffir  boys  to  lie  on,  while  canvas  sails  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  waggon  sides  and  pegged  to  the  ground  formed 
a  tent  of  some  capacity.  An  incautious  native,  lighting 
his  pipe,  set  fire  to  the  straw,  and  in  a  few  moments 
tent,  waggon,  household  goods,  and  worse  than  all,  an 
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invalid  son,  were  converted  into  cinders.  Ruin  and 
desolation  again  stared  him  in  the  face.  To  use  his  own 
words  and  honest,  rugged  style  of  narration,  *  Why,  man, 
I  have  been  seven  times  castaway  at  sea ;  I  have  had  to 
live  for  thirty-two  days  on  a  desert  island,  where  our 
only  food  was  the  birds  we  knocked  down,  and  the  fish 
we  sometimes  caught ;  but  I  never  felt  my  heart  sink 
like  it  did  that  day,  with  my  dead  son  lying  all  burnt 
and  blacked  in  my  arms.'  However,  a  good  angel  was 
at  hand,  and  the  owner  of  a  store,  probably  struck  with 
the  honesty  of  the  rough-and-ready  *  Ned,'  offered  him 
the  stock  and  premises  with  no  other  security  for  pay- 
ment than  that  afforded  by  an  innate  conviction  that  all 
would  come  right,  and  he  would  be  no  loser  by  his  con- 
fidence in  his  man.  *  Ned  '  worked  by  day  in  the  claims, 
and  till  midnight  in  the  store;  and  fortune,  followed  by 
such  implacable  perseverance,  rewarded  the  pursuit.  And 
now  one  of  the  most  singular  points  of  the  story  has  to 
be  told,  and  one  that  may  suggest  the  smile  of  the 
sceptical,  and  fi-om  others  the  insinuation  that  I  am 
drawing  upon  the  region  of  romance ;  but  I  am  repeating 
almost  word  for  word  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  The  person  from  whom  he  took  over  the 
store  left  him  also  his  claims  in  the  mine  to  work,  on  the 
ammgement  of  dividing  the  profits;  and  tWs  gentleman's 
wife,  on  leaving,  pointed  out  a  certain  lump  of  blue 
ground,  in  which  she  said  he  would  find  a  large  diamond 
when  he  worked  down  to  it.  The  prognostication 
proved  correct,  for  in  the  veritable  lump  indicated  was 
discovered  a  stone  of  over  100  carats,  somewhat  off- 
coloured,  but  still  worth  a  considerable  amount.  He 
paid  off  his  debts  and  liabilities,  and  feeling  the  impossi- 
bility of  resting  in  the  fever  of  the  mining  world,  decided 
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to  sell  out  and  go  back.  He  re-settled  in  Wakkerstroom; 
and  was  recently  again  in  the  field  as  captain  of  a  native 
contingent  serving  in  the  Zulu  War;  and  later  stiU, 
became  mine  host  of  *  The  Traveller's  Home/  And 
though  his  hotel  partakes  somewhat  of  his  own  character 
in  being  somewhat  *  rough  and  ready/  I  am  quite  willing 
to  ignore  its  deficiencies  for  the  sake  of  the  honest  pro- 
prietor, whose  eventful  history  has  aflPbrded  me  a  page 
of  real  life  fi*om  which  many  a  volume  of  romance  might 
be  constructed. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  TRANSVAAL  TRAVEL— THE  SAND  SPRUIT — MYSTERIOUS 
STRANGERS  —  MORE  ACCIDENTS — CROSSING  THE  VAAL  RIVER — 
STANDERTON — A  HAILSTORM — AN  EPISODE — CHASED  BY  ZULU 
CONSTABLES — ^ARRIVAL  AT  PRETORLL 

Rumours  were  noised  about  at  Wakkerstroom  of  a 
great  mass-meeting  of  Boers  to  be  held  on  the  commg 
8  th  of  January,  and  at  which  their  leaders  were  to 
declare  the  policy  of  the  future,  to  be  followed  by 
immediate  action  if  their  wishes  were  not  acceded 
to  by  the  British  Government.  These  reports  were 
supported  by  a  point-blank  refusal  of  a  number  of 
farmers  to  pay  taxes  to  any  but  their  own  elected 
governing  body,  a  statement  they  published  in  their 
organ,  a  Pretorian  journal,  De  Volkstem^  a  newspaper 
holding  strong  anti-British  opinions.  As  straws 
denote  how  the  wind  blows,  I  endeavoured  to  test 
public  feeling  from  conversations  with  people  I  met, 
and  I  well  remember  how  emphatic  mme  host,  Ned 
Hazlehurst,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Boers 
meant  fighting,  if  their  wishes  were  further  ignored. 

*  You  really  think  they  will  ?  I  said. 

*By  the  heaven  above  us,  I  do  think  it!'  he 
replied ;  and  added,  *  Why,  man,  they're  making 
"  biltong  "  at  all  the  ferms  in  the  country — that's  good 
enough  for  me !' 
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I  have  often  thought  since  there  were  worse  and 
certainly  fiilser  prophets  than  *  Ned/  with  whom  I 
stayed  for  two  days  amongst  the  hills;  and  then, 
having  purchased  the  two  mules,  previously  so  kindly 
lent,  our  '  span '  permanently  increased  to  eight  animals, 
and  a  spare  riding-horse  for  myself,  we  ploughed  our 
way  through  the  bog  which  crosses  the  ^  Vlei '  road 
leading  from  the  town  to  the  Vaal  River  drift  at 
Standerton. 

We  had  volunteer  guides  on  horseback  in  front,  and 
a  pilot  on  the  box,  who  professed  the  ability  to  success- 
ftilly  steer  a  waggon  through  the  sea  of  mud,  bog, 
and  slush,  comprised  in  the  '  Vlei,'  stretching  a  couple 
of  miles  on  the  outward  path.  We  said  good-bye  to 
our  pilot  and  guides  on  passable  terra  firma  and 
proceeded  along  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  track,  the 
vehicle  sliding  about  on  the  soppy  path  somewhat 
mysteriously ;  but  presently  the  right  wheels  got  into  a 
water-furrow,  and  before  the  team  could  be  pulled  up, 
the  waggon  went  completely  over  down  the  side  of  a  small 
sluit.  Fortunately  it  was  not  very  deep,  but,  as  Mercutio 
says  of  his  wound,  ^  it  is  not  as  deep  as  a  well,  or  as 
wide  as  a  church  porch,  but  'tis  enough ' — and  enough 
we  found  it,  especially  to  get  out  of.  To  add  to  our 
misery,  a  thunderstorm  was  momentarily  expected,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  off-loaded  everything  from  the 
capsized  waggon,  and  partially  sheltered  the  articles 
with  canvas  sails,  it  duly  put  in  an  appearance,  ac- 
companied by  torrents  of  rain.  A  good-natured  trans- 
port-rider, whose  ox-waggon  was  near  by,  lent  a  hand, 
and,  amid  flashes  of  lightning,  peals  of  thunder,  and 
plashing  rain,  we  set  to  work  to  dig  down  the  bank  to 
a  level,  which,  after  about  two  hours'  spade-exercise,  we 
accomplished.     Then  chains  to  the  wheels  and  oxen  to 
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the  rescue,  and  up  came  the  coach  to  its  perpendicular, 
the  chain  just  breaking  in  the  nick  of  time,  or  the 
bullocks  in  their  enthusiasm  would  have  pulled  it  over 
on  the  other  side. 

Storm  over,  a  lovely  evening,  general  repairs,  and 
camping  for  the  night  formed  the  conclusion  of  our 
day's  travel,  having  accomplished  the  stupendous 
distance  of  four  miles.  Fresh  start  in  the  morning  and 
further  progress,  with  continual  delays  of  broken 
harness,  sticks  in  mud-holes,  and  other  enjoyable  and 
good- temper-producing  novelties,  and  we  arrived  at 
*  Meeks ' — a  place  which,  with  the  mountain-dip  just 
behind  us  on  the  left,  'Laing's  Nek,'  was  destined 
subsequently  to  secure  a  notch  in  Transvaal  his- 
tory. 

Meeks  was  simply  a  roadside  store,  with  a  little  river 
brawling  beneath  it,  from  which. we  got  water  and 
prepared  our  matutinal  repast  By  evening  we  reached 
a  little  tributary  rivulet  known  as  the  Sand  Spruit — a 
term  usually  applied  to  small  watercourses  running  to 
river-beds.  But  *  spruit '  as  it  was,  we  found  about  six 
feet  of  water  in  the  drift,  the  depth  of  which  a  tall 
Kaffir  was  sounding,  and  occasionally  entirely  dis- 
appearing  beneath  the  stream  in  the  process.  So, 
seeing  the  futility  of  attempting  to  cross,  we  'out- 
spanned  '  alongside  a  military  ambulance  and  a  mule 
waggon,  whose  occupants  were  evidently  in  similar 
plight  to  ourselves,  and  constrained  to  wait  for  the 
now  rushing  river  to  dwindle  to  its  ordinary  propor- 
tions. 

Travellers  are  credited  with  the  experience  of  meeting 
strange  bed-fellows.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case ; 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that  those  who  roam  abroad 
chance  upon  singular    roadside    acquaintances.      Our 
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I  have  often  ]  thought  since  there  were  worse  and 
certainly  falser  prophets  than  '  Ned/  with  whom  I 
stayed  for  two  days  amongst  the  hills;  and  then, 
having  purchased  the  two  mules,  previously  so  kindly 
lent,  our  '  span  'permanently  increased  to  eight  animals, 
and  a  spare  riding-horse  for  myself,  we  ploughed  our 
way  through  the  bog  which  crosses  the  *  Vlei '  road 
leading  from  the  town  to  the  Vaal  River  drift  at 
Standerton. 

We  had  volunteer  guides  on  horseback  in  front,  and 
a  pilot  on  the  box,  who  professed  the  ability  to  success- 
ftilly  steer  a  waggon  through  the  sea  of  mud,  bog, 
and  slush,  comprised  in  the  '  Vlei,'  stretching  a  couple 
of  miles  on  the  outward  path.  We  said  good-bye  to 
our  pilot  and  guides  on  passable  terra  jirma  and 
proceeded  along  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  track,  the 
vehicle  sliding  about  on  the  soppy  path  somewhat 
mysteriously ;  but  presently  the  right  wheels  got  into  a 
water-furrow,  and  before  the  team  could  be  pulled  up, 
the  waggon  went  completely  over  down  the  side  of  a  small 
sluit.  Fortunately  it  was  not  very  deep,  but,  as  Mercutio 
says  of  his  wound,  '  it  is  not  as  deep  as  a  well,  or  as 
wide  as  a  church  porch,  but  'tis  enough  ' — and  enough 
we  found  it,  especially  to  get  out  of  To  add  to  our 
misery,  a  thunderstorm  was  momentarily  expected,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  off-loaded  everything  from  the 
capsized  waggon,  and  partially  sheltered  the  articles 
with  canvas  sails,  it  duly  put  in  an  appearance,  ac- 
companied by  torrents  of  rain.  A  good-natured  trans- 
port-rider, whose  ox-waggon  was  near  by,  lent  a  hand, 
and,  amid  flashes  of  lightning,  peals  of  thunder,  and 
plashing  rain,  we  set  to  work  to  dig  down  the  bank  to 
a  level,  which,  after  about  two  hours'  spade -exercise,  we 
accomplished.     Then  chains  to  the  wheels  and  oxen  to 
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the  rescue,  and  up  came  the  coach  to  its  perpendicular, 
the  chain  just  breaking  in  the  nick  of  time,  or  the 
bullocks  in  their  enthusiasm  would  have  pulled  it  over 
on  the  other  side. 

Storm  over,  a  lovely  evening,  general  repairs,  and 
camping  for  the  night  formed  the  conclusion  of  our 
day's  travel,  having  accomplished  the  stupendous 
distance  of  four  miles.  Fresh  start  in  the  morning  and 
further  progress,  with  continual  delays  of  broken 
harness,  sticks  in  mud-holes,  and  other  enjoyable  and 
good-temper-producing  novelties,  and  we  arrived  at 
*  Meeks ' — a  place  which,  with  the  mountain-dip  just 
behind  us  on  the  left,  'Laing's  Nek,'  was  destined 
subsequently  to  secure  a  notch  in  Transvaal  his- 
tory. 

Meeks  was  simply  a  roadside  store,  with  a  little  river 
brawling  beneath  it,  from  which. we  got  water  and 
prepared  our  matutinal  repast.  By  evening  we  reached 
a  little  tributary  rivulet  known  as  the  Sand  Spruit — a 
term  usually  applied  to  small  watercourses  running  to 
river-beds.  But  *  spruit '  as  it  was,  we  found  about  six 
feet  of  water  in  the  drift,  the  depth  of  which  a  tall 
KaflSr  was  sounding,  and  occasionally  entirely  dis- 
appearing beneath  the  stream  in  the  process.  So, 
seeing  the  futility  of  attempting  to  cross,  we  'out- 
spanned  '  alongside  a  military  ambulance  and  a  mule 
waggon,  whose  occupants  were  evidently  in  similar 
plight  to  ourselves,  and  constrained  to  wait  for  the 
now  rushing  river  to  dwindle  to  its  ordinary  propor- 
tions. 

Travellers  are  credited  with  the  experience  of  meeting 
strange  bed-fellows.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case ; 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that  those  who  roam  abroad 
chance  upon  singular    roadside    acquaintances.      Our 
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neighbours  for  the  night,  the  occupants  of  the  ambu- 
lance-waggon, consisted  of  a  tall,  thin,  military-looking 
man,  wearing  a  blue  navy  serge  suit,  and  a  stout,  full- 
chested  lad,  apparently  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
whose  grey  clothes  fitted  him  somewhat  clumsily,  and 
whose  turned-down  straw-hat  seemed  more  intended  to 
cover  his  full  head  of  hair  than  shield  his  very  fair  face 
fi-om  AMc's  fiery  sunshine.  Seeing  the  boy  sitting  on 
the  back  of  the  ambulance,  I  began  a  conversation  in 
an  encouraging  tone,  concluding  that  his  experiences 
of  ^roughing  it'  must  be  new.  His  reply,  or  rather 
the  voice  in  which  it  was  spoken,  acted  upon  my  ears 
like  an  electric  battery,  and  a  very  short  supplemental 
survey  with  my  eyes  satisfied  me  that  the  boy  (  ?)  was 
none  other  than  a  girl — and  one  who  had  probably 
attained  a  more  than  feminine  majority.  Well,  I 
thought,  as  I  walked  back  to  acquaint  my  comrades  of 
the  road  with  my  discovery,  I  did  not  expect  to 
realize  modern  Constances  and  Marmions  while 
*  trekking '  through  Boerland ;  and  reflecting  on  the 
rushing  rivers  we  had  left  behind,  and  which  lay  before 
us,  I  murmured  the  words  of  one  usually  accredited  as 
the  wisest  of  men,  though  matrimonially  a  little  loose, 
wherein  he  says :  '  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 
neither  can  the  floods  drown  it.* 

About  the  mid- day  following  I  forded  the  drift  on 
horseback,  and  the  party  with  the  waggon  essayed  to 
cross.  One  of  the  leading  horses  *  fooled  '  at  the  water, 
got  the  team  entangled,  and  the  waggon  up  on  the 
bank,  and  over  it  went  again,  being  more  or  less  top- 
heavy  fi-om  having  its  contents  raised  to  escape  damage 
by  water.  Fry,  who  was  holding  the  reins,  seemed  to 
disappear  as  the  waggon  fell  over,  and  I  thought  he  was 
crushed  imder  it  in  the  water ;  and  I  rode  back  in^hot 
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haste,  shouting  to  some  transport  riders  *  outspanned ' 
near  the  bank,  for  assistance.  He,  however,  had  retired 
inside  the  vehicle  when  he  felt  it  going  over,  and  pre- 
sently emerged  from  a  chaos  of  boxes,  parcels,  rugs, 
etc.,  which,  piled  up  in  the  back,  had  temporarily  buried 
the  ubiquitous  one  in  the  upset. 

Singularly  enough,  on  both  these  occasjions  the  vehicle 
suffered  little  or  no  injury,  and  the  same  tactics  as  before 
were  observed — ^the  bank  being  dug  down  level,  and  this 
time  the  horses  pulled  the  waggon  on  to  its  wheels. 
We  loaded  again,  and  obtained  the  services  of  some 
bullocks  to  take  us  through,  having  become  *  skeery  *  of 
our  fetlocked  quadrupeds,  in  whom  our  faith  had  been 
so  rudely  shaken.  After  an  hour's  run,  and  two  more 
wasted  at  a  small  spruit  where  the  horses  again  stuck, 
we  made  a  moonlight  *  trek '  to  an  iron-plated  hotel, 
where  we  put  up  for  the  night,  and  were  considerably 
interested  the  next  morning  by  the  lamentations  of  a 
traveller,  two  of  whose  horses  had  been  ejected  from  the 
stable  the  night  before,  to  make  room  for  my  *  mokes/ 
and  were  now  ranked  amongst  the  *  missing.'  The 
Kaffir  groom,  in  the  beauty  of  his  innocent  heart,  and 
the  muddle  of  his  *  Cape-smoked '  head,  thought  the  nags 
belonged  to  his  master,  and  the  *  Veld '  was  consequently 
considered  good  enough  for  them,  he  holding  it  wise 
that  the  stranger's  horses  as  well  as  himself  should  be 
taken  in. 

During  next  day's  *  trekk '  we  remarked  a  high  table- 
topped  mountain  lying  far  to  the  left  behind  us.  Little 
1  thought  as  I  drew  attention  to  the  sugar-loaf  peak  the 
setting  sun  was  illummating  with  a  ruddy  crimsoned 
glow,  that  a  deeper  dye,  the  blood  of  many  a  soldier's 
heart,  would  at  no  distant  date  bathe  the  slopes  of  that 
moimtain,  which  afterwards  I  knew  as  Amajuba  Hill. 

VI 
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With  several  minor  mishaps  and  contioual  delaya  firom 
the  horses  '  sticking,'  the  team  having  now  become 
thoroughly  demoralized,  as  night  was  closing  in  we 
sighted  Stonderton  and  a  galaxy  of  carts,  waggons,  etc., 
which  were  '  outspanned '  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal 
River,  their  owners  gazing  with  longing  eyes  at  the 
bank  beyond.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  drew  up 
alongside  our  acqumntances  of  the  Sand  Spruit,  the 
ambulance  with  its  red  cross  denoting  their  whereabouts, 
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and  a  mild  curiosity  on  our  parts  to  again  see  *  Con- 
stance' in  a  forty-shilling  tweed  suit,  suggesting  their 
vicinity  as  an  agreeable  place  to  camp. 

A  scene  of  cheerful  confusion  was  presented  on  visiting 
the  drift.  Some  half-dozen  white  and  an  equal  number 
of  black  individuals  were  all  tugging  at  a  giant  chain 
which  spanned  the  stream,  and  attached  to  which  a  four- 
wheeled  post-cart  buoyed  by  empty  barrels  was  being 
firantically  hauled  across.  Tug  and  strain  at  it  they 
went  until  the  floating  vehicle  was  about  mid-stream, 
when  snap  went  the  chain,  leaving  half  the  Christian 
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and  all  the  Kaffir  muscularity  sprawling  on  the  bank, 
and  away  went  the  post-cart  gaily  circling  round,  and 
round,  as  it  careered  away  amid  the  rush  of  many  waters. 
A  number  of  intending  passengers  had  been  brought 
over  in  a  small  punt,  and  they  gazed  with  somewhat 
woeful  visages  at  their  baggage  on  the  banks,  and  their  con- 
veyance sailing  '  to  the  western  seas  ;*  and,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  thunderstorm  came  on  and  helped  to  make 
their  return  across  still  more  agreeable,  and  successfully 
blotted  out  the  moon  which  hitherto  had  helped  to  add 
interest  to  the  scene. 

We  pitched  a  tent,  and  '  Grab  *  successfully  crossed  the 
river  in  a  punt  and  returned  loaded  with  bundles  of 
forage  for  the  horses,  and  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  some 
beans,,  rice,  bread,  etc.,  for  the  bipeds  quite  a  gorgeous 
supper,  which  we  demolished  with  an  appetite  whetted 
by  a  hard  day's  travel,  and  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  rolling 
*  high  Veld.' 

The  river  having  fallen  during  the  night,  about  ten 
o'clock  next  morning,  drawn  by  a  long  span  of  twenty- 
four  bullocks,  kindly  lent,  and  led  on  horseback  by  their 
owner,  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  a  six  months' 
hunting  tour  in  Zululand,  we  crossed  the  Vaal,  and  at 
one  time,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  a  capsize 
appeared  so  imminent  that  I  mentally  bid  farewell  to 
my  waggon  and  its  contents,  and  a  providential  forward 
movement  of  the  oxen  alone  righted  its  equilibrium,  and 
sent  it  splashing  out  on  the  other  side. 

Whilst  at  Standerton,  a  very  new  and  equally  small 
place,  we  enjoyed  one  of  the  fiercest  storms  I  ever  want 
to  witness.  It  was  a  hurricane  of  rain  and  hail,  the 
stones  of  the  latter  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs,  and  accom- 
panied by  lightning  and  thunder  of  the  most  vivid  and 
resonant  character.     The  roof  of  a  canteen  adjoining  the 
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hotel  was  lifted  bodily  to  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  away, 
and  strewed  its  fragments  of  wood,  mortar,  and  fluted 
iron  in  a  most  playful  manner  about  the  market- square. 
The  sluits  became  rivers,  the  noise  of  the  hail  upon  the 
iron  roofs  was  like  the  roar  of  Niagara,  and  had  there 
been  a  glazier  in  the  vicinity,  he  would  have  mingled 
his  tears  of  sympathy  wdth  the  downpouring  element  as 
he  viewed  the  ^vreck  of  what  had  been  windows  a  few 
minutes  before-  Standerton  was  really  a  nice  'place  to 
reside  in  while  I  was  there,  for  the  Vaal  River  called  in 
on  some  of  the  inliabitants  and  saved  many  the  trouble 
of  removing  their  furniture  by  floating  it  out  first  and 
carrying  it  away  afterw'ards.  This,  however,  is  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  stream,  which  usually  com- 
ports itself  with  passable  decency,  and  is  content  to 
slumber  in  a  much  narrower  bed. 

Leaving  Standerton  and  our  principal  troubles  behind 
us,  we  journeyed  on  satisfactorily  enough,  becoming 
thunder-proof,  as  storms  were  now  of  daily  occurrence, 
to  the  pretty  little  town  of  Heidelberg,  where  a  good 
hotel  and  a  better  landlord — a  Scotsman  of  the  Graham 
clan — ^made  our  stay  agreeable  and  comfortable. 

A  notable  incident  worth  recording,  as  it  may  prove  a 
warning  to  travellers,  occurred  in  Heidelberg  in  connec- 
tion with  the  straightening  of  a  couple  of  iron  plates, 
attached  to  the  waggon-pole,  or  '  disselboom,'  as  the 
Dutch  call  it.  At  Wakkerstroom  I  had  four  iron  plates 
put  on  the  base  of  the  pole  where  it  enters  the  V  or  tree 
of  the  waggon  (you  are  continually  requiring  repairs  to 
vehicles  when  travelling  in  South  Afi'ica),  for  which  I 
paid  the  sum  of  £1.  A  couple  of  these  plates,  owing  to 
severe  straining,  had  got  slightly  bent,  so  I  sent  the  pole 
to  the  local  waggon-maker  to  have  them  straightened. 
He  straightened  them,  and  returned  the  pole  with  a  bill 
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for  18s.  6d.,  being  but  Is.  6d.  less  than  the  entire  original 
cost  of  the  making  and  putting  on  of  the  four  plates.  I 
took  the  advice  of  some  local  people,  who  all  agreed  that 
it  was  an  absurd  attempt  to  overcharge.  So  1  resolutely 
disputed  the  amount,  and  tendered  7s.  6d.,  which  was 
as  resolutely  refused.  The  next  morning,  before  leaving, 
I  again  offered  the  smith  the  lesser  amount,  which  he 
again  refused  ;  so  we  drove  away,  the  waggon-maker 
breathing  threats  of  the  deepest  and  direst  character — 
in  fact  his  last  remarks  were,  'Well,  you  won't  go 
fiur!'  the  meaning  of  which  observation  I  had  yet  to 
learn.  By  tlie  law  in  the  Transvaal,  as  I  afterwards 
discovered,  a  sworn  statement  made  to  the  magistrate 
would  enable  him  to  detain  any  passing  debtor,  who  it 
could  be  proved  was  peregrina^  and  intending  to  leave 
the  district.  Innocent  of  this,  we  rattled  away,  towing 
the  spare  horse  behind  the  waggon,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
long  day  stopped  at  Gatonby's — better  known  as  Fer- 
guson's— some  thirty-six  miles  from  the  town  we  had 
left.  It  was  a  night  of  thunderstorm,  and  we  were  glad  to 
get  the  shelter  of  the  hotel,  wherein  we  found  mine  host 
surrounded  by  trophies  of  the  chase  ;  for  he  had  been  a 
mighty  hunter,  and  buffalo  heads,  gnu  or  wildebeeste 
horns,  elephants'  tusks,  and  the  skins  of  lions  from  the 
Zambesi,  met  the  eye  wherever  you  chanced  to  cast  your 
gaze  ;  and  pulse-exciting  were  the  stories  he  could  and 
did  tell  of  the  pleasures  of  trusting  to  your  rifle  for  your 
dinner,  and  the  accuracy  of  your  aim  for  your  morning 
chop  or  steak.  We  rose  at  five  o'clock,  and  on  going 
over  to  the  store  found  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  Zulu 
police,  fully  armed  mth  assegaies,  knobkerries,  etc.,  and 
bearing  those  brilliant  links  which  seem  determined  to 
defeat  the  adjuration  not  to  let  thy  right  hand  know 
what  thy  left  doeth,   and    which  are  best  known  as 
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*  darbies '  by  the  occupants  of  her  Majesty's  hospitals 
for  the  cure  of  kleptomania.  I  heard  them  talking  in 
Zulu  to  the  man  of  the  store,  and  he  freely  translating 
what  they  said  to  a  number  of  Dutch-Boers  and  other 
hangers-on. 

*Vot  does  he  say?'  Grab  ventured  to  observe  to 
the  storekeeper's  clerk. 

*  Some  prisoners  broke  gaol  last  night,'  said  he  in 
reply ;  '  and  they  are  also  looking  for  three  white  men 
in  a  waggon  with  a  horse  tied  behind.' 

Hearing  this,  I  looked  at  those  Zulu  constables  with 
some  interest,  and  reflected  that  it  was  somewhat  fortu- 
nate that  I  had  ridden  in  ahead  of  my  waggon  the 
night  before,  and  not  driven  up  with  my  horse  tied 
behind,  which  would  have  too  strikingly  tallied  with 
the  description  of  my  Zulu  sleuth-hound,  who  must 
have  been  but  a  few  hours  behind  us,  although  travel- 
ling afoot  all  the  distance.  Visions  of  going  back 
manacled  to  Heidelberg  with  prods  of  assegaies  and 
bruises  from  knobkerries  all  over  my  body  began  to 
haunt  me ;  and  I  went  to  the  stable,  and  told  Fry  to 
saddle  up  the  most  reliable  of  the  horses,  and  take  him 
quietly  up  to  the  house,  where  I  would  meet  him.  I 
then  went  back  and  professed  to  greatly  wonder,  and 
audibly  expressed  my  surprise  as  to  who  the  party 
could  be  that  was  *  wanted.'  Seeing  the  horse  led  out, 
I  reiterated  my  wonder  and  surprise,  mounted,  and 
putting  the  spurs  fairly  home,  cantered  away  on  the 
road  to  the  Transvaal  capital,  resolving  that  I  would 
not  draw  rein  until  within  the  district  of  Pretoria,  the 
Alsatia  wherein  I  might  consider  myself  safe ;  and 
bearing  this  resolve  in  mind,  my  first  '  off-saddle '  was 
at  a  point  called  the  *  Six-mile  Spruit,'  inside  the  magical 
boundary  line.     There  1  drew  breath,  and  waited  the 
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arrival  of  the  waggon,  which  in  due  course  put  in  an 
appearance ;  and  after  breakfast  I  again  saddled  up, 
having  fairly  succeeded  in  my  first,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  last,  experience  of  *  outrunning  the  constable/ 
An  hour's  ride  brought  me  into  a  mountain-defile,  or 
*  poort,'  and  on  debouching  firom  its  entrance  I  caught 
my  first  view  of  Pretoria ;  and  as  the  white  tents  of  its 
military  camp,  and  the  blue  gum  and  waving  willow 
trees  of  the  town  came  in  sight,  I  registered  a  solemn 
mental  reservation,  that  should  fate  direct  my  steps 
again  through  the  *  high  Veld,'  I  would  select  a  season 
of  the  year  when  the  drought  was  pre-eminent,  just  to 
mark  the  contrast  in  the  various  *  sloughs  of  despond ' 
I  had  struggled  through  in  my  recent  experiences  of 
Transvaal  travelling. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

PRETORU — ^A  WORD  OR  TWO  ON  THE  TRANSVAAL — ^FIRST  INTERVIEW 
WITH  SIR  OWEN  LANYON — BOER  SCARES — A  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL 
MEETING — ^DEFENSIVE  ORGANLZATIONS  AND  DYNAMITE — D*ARCY'S 
HORSE — RUMOURS  OF  WARS — *  WITH  THE  SHOW  *  AT  THE  CAMP — 
entr'acte  INTELUGENCE — PIQUET  DUTY — ^MY  FIRST  PATROL. 

On  the  18th  November,  1880,  after  twenty-seven  days 
chiefly  consumed  in  the  most  difficult,  and  I  may  add 
dangerous  travel,  we  reached  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  seat  of  the  British  Administration,  then 
presided  over  by  Sir  W.  Owen  Lanyon. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  its  capital,  the  Transvaal 
was,  through  a  number  of  fortuitous  circumstances  and 
the  judicious  advertising  of  land  speculators,  attracting 
considerable  attention  amongst  intending  emigrants, 
principally  from  Ireland ;  and  having  undertaken  a  series 
of  papers  on  South  Africa  for  the  columns  of  a  leading 
Dublin  journal,  I  felt  more  exclusively  interested  in  it 
than  the  previous  portions  of  the  country  I  had  visited. 
The  result  of  my  inquiries  and  personal  observation  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  reproduce,  as  a  hint  to  anyone 
contemplating  a  removal  to  brighter  skies  than  those 
which  shed  lack-lustre  over  the  countries  of  the  Thames, 
the  Clyde,  and  the  Lifl^ey. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  number  of  self-constituted 
land  companies  appeared  to  be  doing  a  profitable  business, 
through  their  European  agents,  with  the  possessors  of 
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small  capitals,  who,  lured  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  farms  annomiced  for  sale,  negotiated  their  purchases 
'  at  home,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Pretoria  found  that  their 
magnificent  estates  existed  either  in  portions  of  the 
country  where  malaria  and  fever  had  taken  up  a  per- 
manent residence  and  held  prior  claims,  or  in  the 
imagination  of  intelligent  individuals  who  prepared  the 
bogus  plans  and  title-deeds,  on  the  faith  of  which  they 
'  cashed  up/  In  one  office  I  saw  a  Transvaal  *  Guide/ 
with  map  attached,  on  the  obverse  side  of  which  was 
printed,  in  magniloquent  language,  the  tempting  bait  of 
*  Farms  firee  of  rent  for  ever  at  three  shillings  an  acre 
and  upwards,  on  easy  terms  to  the  purchaser/  The 
letter-press  of  this  work — I  had  almost  said  of  fiction — 
and  which  appeared  to  have  been  published  more  in  the 
interest  of  the  land  agency  it  advertised  than  as  a  paying 
speculation  on  its  literary  merits,  depicted  the  Transvaal 
as  a  *  land  flowing  with  mUk  and  honey,'  and  not  as  it 
really  was,  and  probably  will  long  remain,  a  very  sparsely- 
populated,  generally  uncultivated,  and  in  parts,  notably 
the  northern  districts,  somewhat  unhealthy  tract  of 
country. 

In  tliis  '  Guide,'  but  scarcely  '  philosopher  and  fiiend,' 
the  manifold  resources  of  the  land,  both  in  mineral  wealth 
and  fiirming  capacity,  were  held  up  with  such  ingenuity 
that  the  picture  of  rural  felicity,  comfort,  and  prospective 
wealth  might  well  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  hard- 
worked  farmer  at  home,  and  made  him  an  easy  prey  to 
the  devices  of  unscrupulous  speculators.  But  the  opposite 
side  of  the  painting  was  carefully  concealed.  The  gold- 
mines were  spoken  of  as  second  only  to  those  of 
Australia,  which  galvanized  a  continent  into  life ;  the  coal 
was  in  seams  to  put  Lancashire  to  the  blush  ;  iron  and 
copper  were  to  be  had  for  the  mere  asking ;  but  the  fiicts 
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were  quietly  ignored  that  the  amount  which  had  been 
found  was  infinitesimal,  that  prospectors  had  failed  time 
after  time,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  using  the  coal 
for  want  of  railroad  transport  to  reduce  its  carriage  to  a 
payable  level  (a  rule  which  equally  applied  to  other 
minerals),  and  that  stock-farming  was  subject  to  the 
severest  losses  by  epidemics  and  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
land,  and  with  which  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  success- 
fully grapple. 

Amongst  these  complaints  are  *  limg  sickness '  and 
*  red  water '  in  cattle,  '  geel-ziekte '  in  sheep,  *  horse 
sickness '  amongst  equines  (a  deadly  disease  which 
obtains  in  almost  all  portions  of  the  Transvaal,  the  *  high 
Veld'  excepted),  and  last  and  not  least  in  size,  though 
not  less  dangerous  in  quality,  the  *  Tsetse  fly,'  a  little 
insect  occupying  the  great  belt  of  country  skirting  the 
western,  northern,  and  eastern  borders,  and  whose  bite, 
but  a  trifling  annoyance  to  man,  is  a  death-warrant  to 
stock  of  all  kinds. 

And  then,  looming  upon  the  horizon  of  *  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  (see  '  Guide '),  there  was 
the  stalwart  form  of  the  Dutch  Boer,  who  had  as  little 
affection  for  the  British  immigrant  as  he  had  for  the 
British  Government,  regarding  the  former  as  an  inter- 
loper, the  latter  as  a  usurper. 

The  first  Dutch  settlers,  too,  helped  themselves 
liberally  to  all  the  best  land  in  the  country,  their  ideas 
of  enough  for  one  being  at  least  3,000  morgen,  or  more 
than  6,000  English  acres.  As  more  than  one  allotment 
of  this  quantity  fell  to  the  share  of  individuals,  some 
Boers  were  absolute  proprietors  of  tracts  of  territory 
extending  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  and 
though  possibly  they  tilled  and  farmed,  in  the  English 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  a  few  acres  for  immediate 
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use,  they  held  on  with  extreme  tenacity  to  their  stake 
in  the  country,  and  emulated  the  advice  of  the  eminent 
Irish  agitator  by  keeping  *  a  firm  grip  on  the  land/ 

To  reach  this  '  milk-and-honey '  coimtry  firom  Natal, 
Durban  being  its  nearest  seaport,  a  pilgrimage  such  as  I 
had  just  completed  was  necessary,  over  500  miles  of  mere 
tracks,  crossing  numerous  rivers  where  bridges  were  un- 
known, and  in  cases  of  wet  weather  suffering  hardships 
and  delay  to  which  the  worst  European  travel  was  com- 
fort itself;  and  to  such  as  were  inclined  to  tempt  fate  by 
coming  to  try  their  fortune  as  settlers  in  the  Transvaal, 
I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  ask  them  to  weigh  well  the  possi- 
bilities of  success  before  being  *  off  with  the  old  love '  in 
order  to  be  '  on  with  the  new/ 

But  though  many  disadvantages  there  undoubtedly 
were  for  small -moneyed  emigrants,  the  more  so  when  in- 
duced to  purchase  their  farms  through  agents  at  home, 
there  appeared  no  absolute  reason  why  the  Transvaal 
should  not,  under  fairly  favourable  conditions,  become 
quite  as  successful  as  other  portions  of  South  Afiica. 

Large  and  splendid  reaches  of  country  there  un- 
doutedly  were,  especially  in  the  *  high  Veld '  districts 
between  Wakkerstroom  and  Heidelberg,  all  coated  a 
brilliant  green  by  the  firm,  strong  grasses  of  the  hill- 
sides and  slopes ;  and  as  far  as  grazing-land  was  con- 
cerned, nothing  could  wear  a  fairer  aspect  than  the 
*Veld'  far  and  near  around  Pretoria — fiirms  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  were  evidently  much  more  valuable 
than  elsewhere.  This  grass  in  winter  becomes,  owing 
to  the  influences  of  sun  and  drought,  nothing  but  coarse 
dry  hay  which  cattle  cannot  live  upon ;  consequently  it 
is  necessary  to  *  trek '  with  the  stock  for  some  months 
to  other  pasturages  in  the  *bush  Veld,'  where  the 
herbage   retains   its  sweetness  and  freshness.     *Veld' 
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fires  are  resorted  to  by  the  Boers  to  clear  off  the  old 
withered  grass,  a  practice  considered  detrimental  to  the 
soil,  though  it  must  be  admitted  an  easy  and  thorough 
system  of  clearing. 

I  found  the  Transvaal  Boer  a  discontented  and  some- 
what objectionable  individual:  he  had  his  grievances, 
and  he  grumbled  accordingly.  His  fathers  left  the  Cape 
Colony  to  escape  firom  British  sway,  and  planted  their 
flag  in  Natal,  where  his  rule  had  but  a  short  lease  of 
life  when  Great  Britain  stepped  in;  and  once  more  the 
Dutchman  '  trekked '  to  fresh  fields,  and  crossmg  the 
Vaal  Kiver,  established  the  South  African  Republic, 
receiving  at  the  time  a  guarantee  that  the  pursuit  was 
ended,  and  he  would  be  interfered  mth  no  more.  But 
the  promises  of  governments  are  not  always  sacred ; 
they  are  but  the  words  of  mortal  men.  The  Boer's 
moment  of  trial  arrived,  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  when  the  annexation  by  England  took  place,  the 
powers  that  then  were  in  the  Transvaal  were  not  in  a 
flourishing  condition — anarchy  and  poverty  went  hand 
in  hand — the  former  in  the  governing  body,  the  latter 
in  its  Treasury ;  and  so  her  Majesty's  Special  Commis- 
sioner called  in,  and  with  words  of  honeyed  accent  in  his 
proclamation,  quietly  attached  the  Republic  to  the 
British  Crown.  Many  promises  of  a  rose-coloured 
character  were  embodied  in  the  clauses  of  the  annexa- 
tion programme,  one  of  which  reads  as  follows  :  '  And 
I  further  proclaim  and  make  known  that  the  Transvaal 
will  remain  a  separate  government,  with  its  own  laws 
and  legislation,  and  that  it  is  the  wish  of  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  that  it  shall  enjoy  the  fullest  legisla- 
tive privilege  compatible  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  ;'  and  I  was 
glad  to  read  that  little  condition  relative  to  the  intelli- 
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gence  of  the  people,  which  helped  to  explain  the  fact 
of  there  being  no  really  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Transvaal,  Boer  intelligence  having  evidently 
been  weighed  in  the  British  balance,  and  found  wanting. 
The  system  of  legislature  consisted  of  an  administrator 
and  a  council,  comprising  the  Government  ofl&cials  and  a 
number  of  nominee  representatives  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  which  latter  the  Boers  looked  upon  as  what 
they  really  were,  the  mere  automaton  echoes  of  govern- 
mental opinion. 

The  British  storekeepers  and  others  of  their  kind  who 
had  been  attracted  to  Pretoria  did  not  seem  to  em- 
bracingly  rush  at  their  Dutch  brother,  but  regarded  him 
as  about  one  degree  better  than  a  Kaffir,  and  denounced 
him  as  lazy,  ignorant,  and  cruel.  Prejudice,  however, 
helped  to  engender  these  extreme  opinions,  and  the 
antagonism  the  Boer  felt  to  individual  Englishmen  from 
the  actions  of  the  Government  fostered  these  feelings; 
but  in  judging  the  early  settlers  of  this  tract  500  miles 
from  everywhere,  it  is  but  just  to  remember  they  have 
been  industriously  leaving  the  influence  of  communities 
behind  them  ever  since  their  forefathers  planted  the 
Dutch  flag  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay,  a  fact  which 
never  seemed  to  strike  many  newly-imported  English- 
men, who  apparently  expected  the  refinements  of  home 
on  the  confines  of  civilization. 

The  Boer  has  many  points  to  recommend  him,  and 
his  proverbial  hospitality  has  been  warped  by  the 
antagonism  he  feels  agamst  what  he  considers  the 
injustice  he  has  suffered.  There  is  no  doubt  he  will 
bear  considerable  improvement ;  he  has  no  elements  of 
progress  lying  dormant  which  can  be  easily  quickened 
to  action,  and  as  a  farmer  he  is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
a  sloven,  and  wholly  apathetic.     *  The  fewness  of  his 
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wants/  as  an  eminent  politician  has  ably  said,  constitute 
'the  riches  of  his  possessions;'  and  when  you  have 
filled  his  flesh-pots  with  the  stew  of  the  *schaap* 
(sheep),  his  pipe  with  Boer  tobacco,  and  poured  him 
out  a  decoction  he  is  pleased  to  call  coffee,  and  which  is 
to  be  had  all  day  long,  and  night  too  probably,  in  a 
Transvaal  farmhouse,  you  have  crowned  his  happiness 
in  the  present;  and,  if  he  can  read,  his  library  consists 
of  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  *  de  Bijbel  *  (Bible),  to  the 
contents  of  which  he  is  devoted,  and  no  doubt  he  is 
equally  satisfied  as  to  his  happiness  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  point  of  etiquette  that  you  must  not  omit 
on  each  and  every  occasion  you  meet  him  and  his,  and 
that  is  the  sacred  duty  of  shaking  hands.  It  is  a  some- 
what monotonous  performance,  and  on  visiting  a  farm 
where  the  family  is  extensive,  becomes  rather  fatiguing, 
as  every  member  of  the  household  expects  this  mark  of 
courtesy  to  be  religiously  observed,  fi-om  the  ^  Baas ' 
and  the  *  Vrouw,'  down  to  the  little  two-year-old  toddling 
about  the  floor,  and  whose  palm  may  not  be  improved 
by  the  attractive  particles  of  a  well-moistened  piece  of 
sugar-cane  upon  which  he  or  she  is  refecting.  Never- 
theless, this  is  a  duty  owing  to  Boer  society,  and  its 
non-observance  may  be  construed  to  mean  all  sorts  of 
things  inimical  to  a  proper  understanding,  and  the  reci- 
procity of  a  perfect  entente  cordiale. 

The  Boer  is  pious,  and  keeps  his  religious  duties  with 
strict  observance  ;  his  creed  is  that  of  Calvin,  and 
outside  its  lines  he  steadfastly  refuses  to  look ;  but  he 
is  quite  imobtrusive  in  his  sentiments,  and  his  bigotry, 
if  he  has  any,  he  is  satisfied  to  keep  to  himself — and  it 
is  not  of  an  implacable  character,  as  fairly  instanced  in 
the  following  story,  founded,  I  believe,  on  actual 
fiicts  : 
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A  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and 
readiness,  as  well  as  his  exceptional  learning,  and  whose 
acquamtance  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  in  Port 
Elizabeth,  was  travelling  *  up  country '  with  a  two- 
wheeled  Cape-cart,  accompanied  only  by  his  driver,  a 
'Cape  boy.'  Overtaken  by  night,  some  miles  from 
their  destination,  they  drew  rein  near  the  house  of  a 
Dutch  Boer,  and  the  *  boy '  went  up  to  ask  a  night's 
shelter  for  his  master.  The  *  Baas '  inquired  as  to  who 
his  master  was,  and  the  '  boy '  replied  : 

*A  Predekant'  (clergyman). 

*  What  kind  of  Predekant  ?  said  Mynheer. 

*  Roman  Catholic,'  replied  the  Cape  juvenile. 

'  Ow  !"  said  Mynheer,  *  de  duivel  is  dar !'  (the  devil  is 
there),  and  refused  point-blank  to  allow  the  bishop  to 
enter  his  domicile. 

His  lordship  was  a  man  of  considerable  resource,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  flute,  which  he  played  fairly  well,  and 
a  traveller's  flask  of  brandy,  settled  himself  inside  his 
cart  and  began  to  waken  the  surrounding  '  Veld  '  to  the 
strains  of  '  Vat  you  goed  and  trekk  Ferreira,'  a  melody 
which  has  been  termed  the  South  African  National 
Anthem,  and  which  is  the  most  familiar  air  in  the 
country, 

Orpheus  and  his  lute  was  as  nothing  to  the  bishop 
and  his  flute,  for  half  a  dozen  bars  had  hardly  been 
played  when  the  head  of  the  old  '  Baas '  was  seen  pro- 
truding from  the  door,  presently  followed  by  his  body, 
his  sternness  of  countenance  gradually  relaxing  as  he 
sidled  towards  the  cart  from  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  '  Vrouw,'  with  a  '  kleina  Kind  '  (little  child)  in 
her  arms,  debouched  on  the  front  '  stoep,'  whilst  other 
members  of  the  household  began  to  peer  from  different 
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coigns  of  vantage,  until  quite  a  charmed  circle,  includ- 
ing the  Hottentot  servants  and  the  Kaffir  dogs,  listened 
with  greedy  ears  whilst  the  episcopal  flute  went  on 
toot-tooting  in  an  unconcerned  manner,  and  to  all 
intents  unaware  of  the  local  sensation  it  was  creating. 

The  ice  having  thus  been  broken,  it  required  only  the 
application  of  the  flask  of  brandy  to  create  a  complete 
thaw,  and  a  proffered  *  soupje '  was  at  once  accepted ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  his  lordship  was  installed  as 
Mjmheer's  guest  for  the  night,  the  best  things  of  the 
larder  at  his  service,  and  the  best  room  in  the  house  for 
his  dormitory — in  spite  of  his  host's  preconceived 
opinion  that  the  body  of  a  Catholic  bishop  was  the 
fixed  abode  of  the  king  of  fallen  angels. 

This  is  a  fairly  illustrative  anecdote  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Dutch  Boer,  who  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  though  I  think 
the  former  is  predominant,  and  has  made  him  a  mark 
for  the  wily  '  smouse '  or  pedlar,  who  still  in  a  minor 
degree  glories  in  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  is 
able  to  best  the  '  Mynheers '  in  the  matter  of  buying 
and  selling,  swap  and  barter,  profit  and  loss. 

Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal  and  seat  of 
Government,  built  on  an  extensive  area,  is  well- watered 
and  planted — the  blue  gum  and  willow  trees,  as  is  usual 
in  South  Afiican  towns,  predominating  in  its  arbori- 
culture. The  hedgerows  are  chiefly  composed  of  briars, 
and  in  summer-time  blaze  with  myriads  of  roses ;  and 
there  are  few  residences  of  any  pretensions  without  having 
an  orchard  of  fi^uit  trees,  where  peaches,  pomegranates, 
apricots  and  grape-vines  luxuriate  in  all  profusion,  with 
here  and  there  a  banana,  or  Arabian  palm,  peeping  out, 
as  evidence  of  a  proximity  to  the  tropics.  Some  large 
natural   springs,  a  couple  of  miles  fi'om  town,  called 
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'  The  Fountains/  give  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  the 
rivulets  that  run  parallel  on  each  side  of  the  streets 
intersecting  the  town,  which  is  well  laid  and  open.  The 
streets  I  found  far  from  perfect  specimens  of  macadamiza- 
tion ;  footpaths  were  unknown,  and  the  pathways,  very 
pretty  in  the  day-time  with  their  rippling  water  gurgling 
along,  were  extremely  unpleasant  on  dark  wet  nights, 
as  town-lighting  was  one  of  the  arrangements  yet  to 
come.  However,  even  these  little  drawbacks  have  their 
bright  side,  as  the  dropping  into  two  or  three  sluits  on  the 
way  home  had  the  effect  of  often  restoring  sobriety  to  an 
intoxicated  brain,  and  the  skipping  over  the  furrows 
formed  an  invigorating  exercise. 

Canteens  and  lawyers  appeared  to  have  attained  a 
state  of  plethora  in  Pretoria — not  that  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  any  necessar}^  connection  between  the  two 
— but  it  is  nevertheless  an  indisputable  fact  that  both 
seemed  to  flourish  successfully  up  to  the  date  of  my 
arrival  ;  and  I  am  not  too  sure  that  the  tide  of  success 
had  begun  to  ebb  with  the  men  of  law,  though  it 
certainly  had  with  the  vendors  of  intoxicants.  This 
sad  decadence  was  brought  about  by  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  Imperial  troops  stationed  in 
Pretoria,  and  by  the  departure  of  Commandant  Ferreira 
and  the  Transvaal  horse  for  Basutoland,  which  noble 
army  of  martyrs  embodied  all  the  canteen-haunting 
'  dead  beats  '  of  the  town  to  the  number  of  some  300 
consumers.  Since  that  unhappy  day  the  interior  of  the 
canteens  had  realised  a  proper  definition  of  emptiness, 
and  the  visages  of  the  proprietors  had  elongated  to  a 
positive  danger  of  derangement  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Business  generally  was  dull — over- speculation,  the 
reaction  after  the  Zulu  War,  Boer  discontent,  and  other 
stagnating  influences  were  at  work,  and  the  inhabitants 
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were  mentally  praying  that  a  railway  be  commenced 
to  go  to  Delagoa  Bay,  or  Timbuctoo,  or  anywhere — 
Delagoa  Bay  preferred — or  that  a  big  gold-rush  would 
develop  itself,  or  even  a  Boer  war  break  out,  or  equally 
stirrmg  event,  to  give  an  impetus  to  trade  and  assist  in 
clearing  out  accumulated  stock.  Building  was  going 
on  rapidly,  but  the  public  edifices  of  the  town  were 
entirely  insignificant,  and  the  place,  owing  to  so  much 
land  for  gardens  being  allotted  to  each  residence,  spread 
over  quite  a  considerable  area  of  ground,  and  suggested 
a  much  larger  population  as  probable  dwellers  within 
its  radius. 

Having  telegraphed  fi-om  Wakkerstroom  my  inabiUty 
to  be  up  to  date  at  Pretoria,  I  found  my  *  special  wire ' 
displayed  in  the  columns  of  the  Transvaal  Argus  in  bold 
and  prominent  type,  as  follows  : 

LATEST  TELEGRAMS. 


Bad  Weather  ?  Bad  Roads  ??  Bad  Luck  ??? 

TWO  HORSES  LOST,  AND  OTHER  CASUALTIES. 

Wakkerstroom,  Nov.  6, 1880. 
Charles  Duval,     )  ^^  f     Agent, 


}    -   { 


Wakkerstroom,    )  \  Pretoria. 

Stuck  three  hours  out ;  two  horses  lost     Hold  back,  or  postpone 
advertisements  ;  will  be  a  week  behind. 

My  *  agent '  was  a  friend,  a  townsman  of  my  own, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at  the  Diamond  Fields, 
who  con  amore  was  acting  for  me  at  Pretoria,  and 
whose   '  bold  advertisement '  easily  explained   to  the 
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Pretorians  the  reason  of  my  non-arrival  —  so  they 
appeared  quite  willing  to  forgive  my  want  of  punc- 
tuality. Here  let  me  add  that  in  no  part  of  Southern 
Africa  previously  visited  had  I  met  more  agreeable  and 
pleasant  people,  whether  as  private  individuals  in  their 
domestic  realms,  or  as  public  auditors  to  whom  it  was 
my  privilege  to  introduce  'the  show' — a  general  ex- 
pression of  opinion  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
individuals,  I  had  no  subsequent  reason  to  modify. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  I  waited  upon  the 
Administrator,  his  Excellency  Sir  W.  Owen  Lanyon, 
who  favoured  me  with  an  interview,  during  which  he 
kindly  discussed  the  Boer  and  other  political  questions. 
'  Sir  Owen,'  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  a  tall,  dark  man 
of  imexceptionably  gentlemanlike  manners,  held  the 
opinion,  the  universal  one  apparently  amongst  persons 
in  Transvaal  authority,  that  the  Boers  would  not  fight ; 
and  even  supposing  they  did,  that  a  bloodless  victory 
would  result  on  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  troops. 

'  But,  your  Excellency,'  1  ventured  to  contend,  *  they 
have  been  the  pioneers  of  South  Africa,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  fought  their  way  from  the  shores  of  Table 
Bay  to  the  Zambesi.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  replied,  *  I  grant  you  that ;  but  they 
had  only  Kaffirs  to  deal  with.  They  will  never  stand 
against  the  red-coats.* 

*  Well,  your  Excellency/  I  said,  '  as  fer  as  I  could 
learn  Boer  sentiments  on  my  way  here,  they  don't  seem 
to  think  very  much  of  the  foot-soldier,  or  "  rooi  baatje," 
as  they  call  him,  for  they  say  he  cannot  ride  and  he  can* 
not  shoot,  in  both  of  which  points  they  themselves 
excel.' 

'  They  may  say  what  they  like,  they  won't  stand 
against  the  red-coats/  replied  Sir  Owen ;  '  and  they  have 
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held  these  mass  meetings  before,  and  nothing  has  come 
of  them ;  further,  our  Financial  Secretary's  present 
return  of  collected  taxes  is  fer  more  satis&ctory  than 
any  previous  one.' 

With  Sir  Owen's  words,  *  They  will  never  stand 
against  the  red-coats,'  echoing  in  my  ears,  a  sentiment 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  shared  universally  by  all 
military  and  civil  authorities,  I  bowed  myself  out  of 
Grovemment  House,  and  walked  down  to  the  European 
Hotel  just  in  time  to  learn  that  my  friends  of  the  Sand 
Spruit  and  Vaal  River,  the  Marmion  and  Constance  of 
real  life,  had  arrived  there,  and  the  keen  eye  of  mine 
host  haying  penetrated  the  disguise  of  the  fair  one,  he 
had  notified  that  a  change  of  residence  or  apparel  would 
oblige,  a  hint  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  former  alternative. 

The  '  rumours  of  wars  '  were  the  talk  of  the  dinner- 
table,  and  a  general  disposition  to  despise  the  possible 
enemy  seemed  to  be  in  vogue.  The  mass  meeting  of 
the  Boers,  originally  intended  to  have  been  held  on  the 
8th  of  January,  was  suddenly  summoned  for  the  8th  of 
December,  to  determine  their  attitude  respecting  a 
seizure  of  a  bullock-waggon  made  by  the  sheriff  at 
Potcheffstroom,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  its 
owner,  one  Bezuidenhout,  to  pay  taxes  claimed  by  the 
Government,  which  seizure  had  resulted  in  a  forcible 
rescue  of  the  distrained  vehicle  on  the  part  of  the 
anti-taxation  sympathisers.  Curiously  enough,  history 
repeated  itself  here  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  for 
the  refractory  Bezuidenhout  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Dutchman  similarly  named,  who,  by  a  refusal  to  pay 
taxes  in  the  Cape  Colony  in  1815,  succeeded  in  raising 
a  revolt  which  ended  disastrously  for  the  insurrec- 
tionists, several  of  whom  expiated  their  attempt  by  the 
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hangman's  rope  at  Slaghter's  Nek,  leaving  the  legacy  of 
their  unhappy  fate  to  rankle  in  the  memories  of  the 
Boer  colonists  even  to  the  present  time.  Two  com* 
panics  of  the  21st  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Winsloe,  part  of  a  battery  of  Artillery  and  a 
couple  of  guns,  had  been  despatched  to  Potcheffstroom  to 
the  support  of  Major  Clarke,  the  Civil  Commissioner, 
and  Commandant  Raaff,  the  sheriff,  the  latter  a  colonial 
man  of  considerable  local  reputation  as  a  leader  of 
irregular  mounted  volunteers  ;  and  it  was  considered  in 
Pretoria  that  ample  means  to  vindicate  the  sheriff's 
authority  had  been  taken.  Meantime  the  ringleaders 
of  the  waggon  rescue  Cronjfe — Bezuidenhout,  and  some 
others,  had  been  demanded — and  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Mr.  George  Hudson,  was  despatched  to  the  mass 
meeting  of  the  Boers  at  a  place  called  Paardekraal,  to 
exchange  pourparlers  with  the  leaders,  Paul  Kruger, 
Pretorius,  and  P.  J.  Joubert — the  acknowledged  heads 
and  mouth-pieces  of  the  Dutch  population  of  the 
Transvaal.  In  this  waggon-travelling  country  it  takes 
time  to  gather  news,  so  information  as  to  what  was 
really  transpiring  was  limited ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  fools'  paradise,  the  Pretorians  went  about  their  various 
businesses,  and  only  credited  such  news  as  they  desired 
to  believe,  negativing  disagreeable  intelligence  by  the 
contemptuous  expression  of  *yams.'  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  heard  one 
member,  who  certainly  appeared  possessed  of  foresight, 
as  well  as  sufficient  honesty  to  feel  and  courage  to 
express  his  opinions,  denouncing  in  no  measured  terms 
the  system  of  Government  and  the  line  of  policy  it  had 
adopted ;  and  though  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  Boers 
as  adversaries  of  British  rule,  he  evidently  held  pro- 
noimced  opinions   as  to  the  desirability  of  granting 
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representative  Institutions,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
other  promises  made  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  in  his 
annexation  proclamation. 

Mr.  C.  K.  White,  the  nominee  member  for  Pretoria, 
was  the  representative  I  thus  heard  bearding  the  lions 
of  executive  wisdom  in  their  den,  and  having  thrown 
down  his  gage  of  war  and  defiance,  boldly  pitted  himself 
against  the  array  before  him,  all  antagonistic,  and  seemed 
to  have  made  a  successful  case  against  his  adversaries ; 
and  if  local  enthusiasm  might  be  taken  as  a  criterion, 
he  evidently  carried  with  him  the  sympathies  of  the 
Pretorians,  British  or  Dutch.  The  strong  point  of 
defence  against  the  establishment  of  elective  representa- 
tive government  appeared  to  be  an  opinion  of  the 
Executive  that  the  Dutch*  population  being  in  im- 
mensely numerical  superiority  would  return  members 
pledged  to  vote  for  the  annulling  of  the  annexation,  a 
difficulty  which  required  some  solution,  and  was  no 
doubt  a  rock  ahead  when  any  proposition  of  the  kind 
came  before  the  Administration.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  cause,  but  an  evident  supineness  and 
want  of  energy  to  grapple  with  the  dijficulties  of  the 
past,  present,  and  immediate  future,  did  strike  the 
unprejudiced  onlooker  as  a  notable  characteristic  of  the 
Transvaal  Executive  Council ;  and  the  debate,  historically 
its  last,  I  witnessed  in  the  High  Court  of  Pretoria  did 
not  tend  to  strengthen  a  reverence  for  governing  bodies 
in  general,  or  Transvaal  ones  in  particular.  There  is 
always  a  bright  side  to  everything,  and  the  would-be 
electors  forming  the  auditors,  and  who,  despite  the 
'  Silence  !  silence !'  of  the  ushers,  contributed  spon- 
taneous applause  to  Senator  White,  as  he  metaphorically 
delivered  his  left-handers  on  the  legislative  proboscis, 
assembled  shortly  afterwards  in  the  bar  of  the  principal 
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hotel,  and  forgot  the  sorrows  of  their  iinfiiinchised  con- 
dition in  the  flowing  bowl  of  soda-and-brandy  at  two 
shillings  a  glass,  a  price  which  made  Boniface  a  con- 
siderable object  of  envy  to  those  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  smaller  profits  and  slower  returns. 

A  couple  of  days  before  the  date  of  the  anticipated 
great  Boer  gathering,  a  meeting  was  called  in  one  of  the 
hotel  rooms  to  consider  the  question  of  forming  volunteer 
companies  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  defence  of  the 
town ;  and  the  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  a  number 
of  detonations  like  the  discharges  of  cannon,  but  which 
proved  to  be  dynamite  explosions,  the  engineers  being 
engaged  in  erecting  some  small  forts  on  the  range  of 
hills  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  commanding  the 
military  camp.  As  a  notice  had  been  sent  round  of  the 
probability  of  these  sounds  being  heard,  the  public 
generally  experienced  no  alarm ;  but  there  were  numerous 
instances  of  persons  who  were  not  aware  of  the  sappers' 
intentions,  and  who,  having  retired  early  to  bed,  were 
disturbed  out  of  their  first  sleep,  and  rushing  to  their 
doors  and  into  their  gardens  in  their  nocturnal  habili- 
ments to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  unusual  noises, 
presented  rather  remarkable  contrasts  in  ghost-like 
garments  to  their  more  fashionable  apparel  when  *  doing 
the  band  promenade  '  at  the  camp. 

The  volunteer  meeting  resulted  in  the  nucleus  of  a 
few  troops  and  companies  being  formed,  a  moimted 
corps,  '  The  Pretoria  Carabineers/  of  whom  I  shall 
often  subsequently  have  to  speak,  being  raised  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  R.  H.  K.  D'Arcy,  a  former  magistrate 
of  Kimberley,  and  a  jolly  good  fellow  withal.  The 
possession  of  something  to  ride  was  a  necessity  to  enable 
volunteers  to  join  *  D'Arcy's  Horse,'  as  they  were 
fimiiliarly  called ;  and  having  seven  brutes  *  eating  their 
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ordinary  was  this  appearance,  that  1  drew  the  attention 
of  several  friends  to  it  as  an  ominous  sign  that  warfare 
and  bloodshed  were  at  hand. 

The  following  day  was  one  historically  interesting  to 
the  Dutch  of  South  Africa,  as  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  defeat  of  Dingaan,  the  great  Zulu  King,  by  the  old 
*  Voortrekkers  ;'  and  the  air  was  laden  with  disquieting 
rumours,  and  a  cordon  of  moimted  picquets  kept  watch 
around  Pretoria  from  the  simset  of  its  evening  till  the 
sunrise  of  the  following  morning.  The  mounted  in* 
fantry — an  improvised  arm  of  the  service — ^guarded  the 
west  and  northern  approaches,  whilst  D'Arcy's  Horse 
did  similar  service  on  the  east  and  southern  sides  of  the 
town,  at  distances  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  its  centre.  This  was  my  first  experience  on 
outpost  duty,  and  it  afforded  fine  opportunities  for  an 
active  brain  to  work  out  its  varied  fancies  while  riding 
alone  and  solitary  between  the  points  where  the  mounted 
outposts  of  the  nearest  picquets  exchanged  challenges 
and  subsequent  salutations ;  and  the  grey  morning  light 
was  more  than  acceptable  to  eyeballs  strained  with  peer- 
ing through  the  darkness  of  the  long  night  which  seemed 
as  though  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  A  long  weary 
night.  The  daybreak  was  truly  a  relief  to  a  monotony 
only  broken  by  the  '  grand  rounds,'  who  in  order  to  test 
our  vigilance  on  one  occasion  tried  to  ride  past  without 
replying  to  the  usual  challenge,  and  narrowly  escaped 
an  ounce  of  lead  as  a  reward  for  their  temerity.  No 
news  is  good  news,  is  an  old  saying,  and  nothing  of  im- 
portance having  come  in  during  the  day,  I  determined 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  Lieutenant- Colonel  Gildea 
and  his  garrison  ojficers  to  present  '  the  show '  at  the 
camp  pro  bono  Tommy  Atkins  et  hoc  germs  omnes. 

A  large  reading-room  was  duly  prepared,  and  700 
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people  crowded  into  it ;  and  the  soldiers  laughed  and 
applauded,  with  vigorous  lungs  and  brawny  hands — 
happy  Jacks,  caring  little,  and  probably  thinking  less,  of 
the  ring  of  guards,  armed  to  the  teeth,  extended  around 
camp  and  town  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  night  attack. 
At  the  conclusion  of  part  number  one,  Colonel  Gildea 
received  a  private  message,  and  the  entracte  found  him 

*  behind  the  scenes  ;'  and  in  a  few  brief  words  he  ex- 
plained his  reasons  for  leaving  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  entertainment.  His  explanation  was  short,  but 
it  was  pithy,  for  he  said  in  a  subdued  voice  : 

'  There  is  war  !  the  Dutch  flag  was  hoisted  yesterday 
and  the  Republic  proclaimed  at  Heidelberg.' 

*  Do  you  think  they  will  attack  Pretoria,  Colonel  ?'  I 
asked. 

'  No  ;  but  we  will  go  for  them,'  he  replied  ;  adding, 

*  It  is  possible  that  w^e  shall  march  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. ' 

They  did  7iot  march  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  rumour  in  Pretoria  .had  it  that  a  somewhat  stormy 
scene  had  taken  pla,ce  at  Government  House,  in  which 
diversity  of  opinion  in  military  circles  exhibited  itself 
strongly  on  the  question  of  what  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  done. 

The  next  day,  18th  December,  the  last  mail-cart 
arrived;  the  post-bags  were  seized  by  the  Boers  at 
Heidelberg,  but  the  passengers,  an  Irishman  named 
Clarke  and  his  two  daughters,  intending  settlers  in  the 
Transvaal,  were  allowed  to  go  through  unmolested. 
One  of  these  young  girls,  with  great  readiness  and 
courage,  had  managed  to  secrete  the  despatches  for  the 
Administrator  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  thus  carried 
them  safely  to  Pretoria,  though  her  modesty  suggested 
their  being  transferred  to  her  hat  before  her  arrival  at 
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ordinary  was  this  appearance,  that  I  drew  the  attention 
of  several  friends  to  it  as  an  ominous  sign  that  warfare 
and  bloodshed  were  at  hand. 

The  following  day  was  one  historically  interesting  to 
the  Dutch  of  South  Africa,  as  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  defeat  of  Dingaan,  the  great  Zulu  King,  by  the  old 
*  Voortrekkers  ;'  and  the  air  was  laden  with  disquieting 
rumours,  and  a  cordon  of  mounted  picquets  kept  watch 
around  Pretoria  from  the  simset  of  its  evening  till  the 
sunrise  of  the  following  morning.  The  mounted  in- 
fantry— an  improvised  arm  of  the  service — guarded  the 
west  and  northern  approaches,  whilst  D'Arcy's  Horse 
did  similar  service  on  the  east  and  southern  sides  of  the 
town,  at  distances  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  its  centre.  This  was  my  first  experience  on 
outpost  duty,  and  it  aflforded  fine  opportunities  for  an 
active  brain  to  work  out  its  varied  fancies  while  riding 
alone  and  solitary  between  the  points  where  the  mounted 
outposts  of  the  nearest  picquets  exchanged  challenges 
and  subsequent  salutations ;  and  the  grey  morning  light 
was  more  than  acceptable  to  eyeballs  strained  with  peer- 
ing through  the  darkness  of  the  long  night  which  seemed 
as  though  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  A  long  weary 
night.  The  daybreak  was  truly  a  relief  to  a  monotony 
only  broken  by  the  '  grand  rounds,'  who  in  order  to  test 
our  vigilance  on  one  occasion  tried  to  ride  past  without 
replying  to  the  usual  challenge,  and  narrowly  escaped 
an  ounce  of  lead  as  a  reward  for  their  temerity.  No 
news  is  good  news,  is  an  old  sajdng,  and  nothing  of  im- 
portance having  come  in  during  the  day,  I  determined 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  Lieutenant- Colonel  Gildea 
and  his  garrison  officers  to  present '  the  show '  at  the 
camp  'pro  bono  Tommy  Atkins  et  lioc  genus  omnes. 

A  large  reading-room  was  duly  prepared,  and  700 
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people  crowded  into  it ;  and  the  soldiers  laughed  and 
applauded,  with  vigorous  lungs  and  brawny  hands- 
happy  Jacks,  caring  little,  and  probably  thinking  less,  of 
the  ring  of  guards,  armed  to  the  teeth,  extended  around 
camp  and  town  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  night  attack. 
At  the  conclusion  of  part  number  one.  Colonel  Gildea 
received  a  private  message,  and  the  en&'acte  found  him 

*  behind  the  scenes  ;'  and  in  a  few  brief  words  he  ex- 
plained his  reasons  for  leaving  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  entertainment.  His  explanation  was  short,  but 
it  was  pithy,  for  he  said  in  a  subdued  voice  : 

'  There  is  war  !  the  Dutch  flag  was  hoisted  yesterday 
and  the  Republic  proclaimed  at  Heidelberg.' 

*  Do  you  think  they  will  attack  Pretoria,  Colonel  ?'  I 
asked. 

'  No  ;  but  we  will  go  for  them,'  he  replied  ;  adding, 

*  It  is  possible  that  we  shall  march  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. ' 

They  did  7iot  march  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  rumour  in  Pretoria  .had  it  that  a  somewhat  stormy 
scene  had  taken  pla,ce  at  Government  House,  in  which 
diversity  of  opinion  in  military  circles  exhibited  itself 
strongly  on  the  question  of  what  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  done. 

The  next  day,  18th  December,  the  last  mail-cart 
arrived;  the  post-bags  were  seized  by  the  Boers  at 
Heidelberg,  but  the  passengers,  an  Irishman  named 
Clarke  and  his  two  daughters,  intending  settlers  in  the 
Transvaal,  were  allowed  to  go  through  unmolested. 
One  of  these  young  girls,  with  great  readiness  and 
courage,  had  managed  to  secrete  the  despatches  for  the 
Administrator  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  thus  carried 
them  safely  to  Pretoria,  though  her  modesty  suggested 
their  being  transferred  to  her  hat  before  her  arrival  at 
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Government  House  ;  and  when  the  facts  of  how  the  last 
governmental  despatches  were  brought  to  the  Transvaal 
capital  come  to  be  known,  perhaps  Miss  Clarke  will 
receive  the  meed  of  praise  her  fidelity  and  bravery 
deserve.  The  story  of  these  travellers  was  simple. 
Heidelberg  was  occupied  by  the  Boers  in  force,  was 
being  fortified,  the  Republic  was  declared ;  but  it 
awakened  the  people  of  Pretoria  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  horse  and  foot  volunteers  began  to  enrol 
with  some  semblance  of  organization  and  system.  De- 
fensive works  progressed,  stores  were  converted  into 
temporary  fortifications,  loopholed  and  barricaded,  private 
houses  and  public  offices  shared  the  same  fiite,  and  an 
earthwork  was  rapidly  projected  around  the  old  Dutch 
church,  in  the  centre  of  the  market  square.  You  went 
to  consult  your  attorney  and  had  to  pilot  your  way 
through  a  labyrinth  of  sand-bags,  and  enjoyed  your 
consultations  with  the  pleasant  play  of  the  breezes  sweep- 
ing through  the  loopholes  of  the  office  wall.  It  was 
Sunday,  but  going  to  church  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
not  but  there  was  a  large  enough  congregation  assembled 
to  justify  a  ten-parson-power  exhortation,  for  upwards  of 
250  natives,  clad  in  all  sorts  of  indescribable  garments, 
were  at  work  with  pick  and  shovel  throwing  up  an 
earthen  wall  round  the  Dutch  conventicle,  and  with  the 
Engineers  *  bossing'  them  up,  rapidly  converting  the 
house  of  prayer  into  the  service  of  that  fallen  angel  to 
whose  machinations  are  attributed  all  the  evils  of  this 
world — and  war,  I  take  it,  may  be  included  in  the  category. 
On  they  came — the  Kaffirs,  not  the  Boers — bearing  bricks, 
barrels,  sand-bags,  boxes,  etc.,  and  minute  by  minute 
the  wall  rose,  the  barrier  became  stronger ;  and  the  old 
Dutch  church  in  the  centre  looked  quietly  down  at  the 
preparations  made  to  convert  its  parishioners  to  a  more 
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generous  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  as 
purveyed  by  the  mitrailleuse  and  Martini  Henry. 
Everyone  who  had  been  served  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion was  notified  to  sleep  with  his  rifle  by  his  side,  and 
his  bandolier  of  cartridges  around  him.  The  authorities 
were  compelled  to  exercise  the  wisdom  of  discretion  in 
the  giving  out  of  weapons  of  defence,  as  so  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  connected  in  some  way  with  the  out- 
side Boers  that  they  were  allies  only  in  name,  and  their 
loyalty  was  simply  secured  by  fears  for  the  success  of 
their  relatives  and  friends. 

About  this  time  Government  closed  a  half-hearted 
prosecution  of  the  editor  of  De  Volkstem  for  publishing 
the  anti-taxpaying  protest  of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  and 
having  secured  a  conviction,  condemned  the  prisoner  to 
one  month's  imprisonment — a  farcical  sentence,  totally 
inadequate  if  really  guilty  of  the  serious  oflfence  charged 
of  printing  a  seditious  libel,  and  totally  unjust  if  inno- 
cent. I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  editor  referred 
to,  and  his  bitterest  foes  invariably  admitted  his  consis- 
tency, courage,  and  the  unvarying  manner  in  which  he 
had  declared  against  anything  but  peaceable  agitation. 
Many  a  time  I  made  him  laugh  and  his  black  eyes  twinkle 
by  asking  at  his  ojfice-door  for  '  The  bloodthirsty  editor 
of  the  Transvaal  Firebrand!'  and  little  '  J.  F,  Celliers' 
(or  Cilgee,  as  the  name  is  Transvaally  pronounced) 
was  personally  a  most  popular  individual,  though  politi- 
cally an  implacable  enemy,  who  nailed  his  colours  to  the 
mast  and  clung  to  his  programme  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  I  believe  T  am  not  disclosing  confidences 
when  I  repeat  his  opinion,  more  than  once  privately  ex- 
pressed, that  the  carrying  out  of  even  a  moiety  of  the 
promises  put  forward  in  the  annexation  proclamation 
would  have  prevented  the  imminent  consequences  of  war 
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and  its  attendant  evils,  at  this  time  presenting  themselves 
at  every  turning  and  street  of  Pretoria,  where  defensive 
preliminaries  of  men,  gims,  ammunition,  loopholes,  sand- 
bags, and  other  military  paraphernalia  met  the  eye. 

The  same  day  that  the  last  mail-car  arrived  (the  18th 
December),  from  which  date  our  communications  might 
be  said  to  be  entirely  cut  off,  the  mounted  volunteers 
were  notified  to  parade  at  our  usual  ground — the  open 
space  opposite  Jellalabad  Villas — the  name  of  a  Govern- 
ment office — at  seven  in  the  evening.  The  'Carabineers' 
mustered  pretty  strong  at  the  trysting  place,  and  drawn 
up  in  line  were  severally  asked  if  they  wished  to  go  on 
special  service  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  not  ?  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
negative  answer,  and  receiving  our  instructions  to  be 
fully  armed,  and  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
assemble  at  Fort  Royal — a  small  bastion  in  the  open 
ground,  commanding  the  '  poort '  or  entrance  to  Pretoria 
from  the  Potcheffstroom  Road — we  were  dismissed. 
Each  man  turned  in,  clothed,  armed,  booted  and  spurred, 
to  catch  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  towards  one  o'clock  re- 
ceived a  cautious  awakening,  and  saddling  up  as  best  we 
could  in  the  dark,  repaired  to  the  appointed  rendezvous. 
On  reaching  the  ground  at  the  right  of  Fort  Royal,  the 
shadowy  forms  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  and '  Carabineers' 
already  arrived  were  visible,  drawn  up  in  line,  and  the 
occasional  jingling  of  a  scabbard  or  riding  about  of  a 
knot  of  officers  a  little  in  front  alone  denoted  that  any 
movement  was  anticipated.  After  the  preliminaries 
were  settled  amongst  the  officers  in  command  the  recon- 
naissance commenced,  the  videttes  and  advanced  guard 
being  formed  by  *  Carabineers,'  followed  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gildea  and  staff,  with  the  Mounted  Infantry  as 
reserve.     The  night  was  pitchy  in  darkness,  and  being. 
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thrown  out  as  a  flanking  scout  at  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  to  the  left  of  the  column  was  a  situation  I  found 
of  anything  but  an  enviable  kind — an  opinion  which  will 
be  better  understood  and  appreciated  when  the  formation 
of  the  country  is  explained  :  consisting  of  mountain 
ridge,  kopjes,  stones,  large,  small,  and  shingly;  holes 
bored  by  ant-bears,  and  dangerous  to  a  degree  where  xm- 
trained  horses  are  concerned ;  sudden  dips  in  the  ground, 
equally  sudden  rises ;  and  the  only  illumination  to  light 
the  way  a  few  blear-eyed  stars,  which  sometimes  franti- 
cally struggled  through  the  mantle  of  ^ark  cloud  in 
which  they  were  generally  smothered. 

On  we  went,  and  the  reality  of  war  and  its  conse- 
quences had  ample  time  to  secure  a  hold  on  the  mind; 
and  with  the  senses  drawn  to  a  tension  through  the  im- 
possibility of  seeing  anything  around  beyond  a  radius  of 
a  dozen  yards,  the  imagination  began  to  transform  every- 
thing, whether  bush,  or  stone,  or  tree,  into  an  enemy'^ 
scout.  Many  a  time  and  oft  I  gripped  my  carbine- stock 
all  the  faster,  my  breath  held,  and  the  bandolier  sought 
wherein  lay  the  friendly  cartridge,  whose  aid  would  be 
called  into  play  in  the  event  of  any  of  my  suppositions 
proving  at  last  correct. 

Having  been  detached  with  four  others  as  a  special 
patrol,  we  severed  from  the  column  and  moved  off  to 
the  left,  and  shortly  heard  the  sound  of  horses  approach- 
ing. The  riders  were  challenged,  but  gave  no  reply; 
and  slipping  the  brass  tubes  of  death  into  the  breeches 
of  our  Martinis,  we  stood  ready  to  fire  the  moment  the 
word  was  given,  each  man  covering  as  well  as  he  could 
the  direction  from  whence  the  sounds  appeared  to  come. 
A  second  challenge  evoked  an  unintelligible  reply,  and 
a  third,  with  the  emphatic  statement  that  further  reftisal 
to  stand  would  be  followed  by  an  order  to  fire,  halted 
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the  party,  who  proved  to  be  members  of  our  own  corps, 
who  had  been  upon  a  scouting  expedition.  Their 
reticence  to  reply  and  disposition  to  advance,  despite 
all  challenges,  might  have  cost  them  dearly,  the  more 
80  When  dealing  with  untrained  soldiers  on  their  first 
patrol. 

After  this  episode  we  rode  after  the  column,  and  foimd 
a  picquet  of  the  94th  Moimted  Infantry  occupying  a 
deserted  house  near  a  small  river.  Oh,  glorious  stream ! 
All  the  teetotal  lectures  combined ;  all  that  Good  Tem- 
plar has  ever  preached ;  all  that  the  Alliance  has  ever 
published  in  praise  of  the  virtues  of  water,  was  nothing 
to  the  appreciation  of  our  parched  palates  when  we  dis- 
moimted  from  our  steeds,  and  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
banks  of  the  '  Spruit,'  sucked  in  a  ftill  and  unstinted 
draught  of  the  pure,  cold  liquid  rippling  pleasantly 
along. 

On  rejoining  our  comrades  a  forward  move  was  made, 
and  while  reconnoitring  a  ^  laager,'  where  we  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  enemy  having  been  seen,  our 
advanced  guard  came  suddenly  upon  a  party  of  Boers 
patrolling  the  neighbourhood.  Whiz!  whish!  and  a 
couple  of  bullets  passed  harmlessly  over  our  heads ;  and 
Colonel  Gildea,  riding  forward,  secured  one  of  the  party 
just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  his  rifle  to  fire,  his 
friends  clearing  off  as  fast  as  their  chargers  could  carry 
them. 

The  Colonel  stuck  to  his  man,  and  when  we  came  to 
view  our  prize  by  the  light  of  day,  a  singular-looking 
object  he  was. 

He  certainly  did  not  impress  you  as  much  calculated 
to  strike  terror  by  his  martial  air,  for  with  the  exception 
of  an  uncommonly  good  rifle,  he  had  nothing  military  or 
Boldier-like  about  him. 
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A  poor,  miserable-looking  expression  of  fiice,  calf-like 
in  its  simplicity,  and  a  figure  spare  even  to  leanness, 
were  his  chief  physical  characteristics.  But  if  physically 
he  failed  to  give  you  the  idea  of  a  soldier,  how  much 
more  did  he  in  apparel !  Shade  of  Murat !  whose 
gallant  trappings  and  flying  hussar-jacket  were  seen  to 
the  fore  when  the  light  horsemen  of  the  '  Old  Guard  ' 
charged  over  many  a  well-fought  field  in  the  glorious 
days  of  Bonaparte,  had  you  but  gazed  upon  the  first  of 
the  enemy's  dragoons  who  fell  into  our  hands  on  this 
auspicious  morning  near  Pretoria,  you  surely  would  have 
accorded  him  the  palm  for  simplicity  of  uniform !  Can 
I  trust  myself  to  describe  his  gorgeous  trappings  and 
apparel?  I  will,  but  gently,  and  not  let  your  eyes,  0 
reader,  in  imagination  be  blinded  by  the  splendour  it 
shall  be  mine  to  describe.  His  head,  surmoimted  by 
what  is  known  as  a  Dopper  hat — ^namely,  a  black  cloth 
steeple-crowned  edifice,  with  a  brim  not  less  than  seven 
inches  deep  and  turned  up  with  green — commenced  him ; 
some  kind  of  dark  mixture  coat  with  side-pockets,  con- 
stituted his  middle ;  while  a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches 
and  black-leather  knickerbockers,  the  latter  fastened  with 
the  approved  iron  spring,  finished  him.  No,  not  finished 
him,  for  I  have  forgotten  perhaps  the  most  striking 
•  feature  in  the  entire  tout  ensemble — his '  goggles,'  for  that, 
and  no  other  term  that  I  am  acquainted  vn\h  so  accurately 
describes  the  extraordinary  pair  of  spectacles  worn  by 
this  Nimrod  of  the  Transvaal.  Placing  him  between 
two  '  Carabineers '  at  the  head  of  the  column,  we  marched 
triumphantly  back  to  camp,  our  prisoner,  who  looked  as 
though  he  anticipated  immediate  execution,  being  duly 
paraded  in  front;  and  as  the  white  tents  of  the  military 
shone  out  against  the  background  of  the  Magaliesberg 
range,  the  conclusion  was  generally  come  to  that  the 
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capture  of  even  this  eccentric-looking  and  valuable  prize 
went  but  a  short  distance  in  the  matter  of  repayment  for  so 
many  hours'  loss  of  sleep  and  expenditure  of  physical 
exertion.  In  fact,  some  of  the  younger  and  consequently 
more  irreverent  '  Carabineers '  were  heard  to  mutter, 
*  Well,  it's  hard  lines  spending  the  whole  night  in  taking  a 
blind  Boer,  and  we  suppose  we  shouldn't  have  got  him  if 
he  could  have  seen  his  way  out  of  it.*  ^  Boys  will  be  boys,' 
says  the  adage ;  and  '  Old  men  will  be  talking,*  says 
Shakespeare ;  and  although  I  cannot  see  how  either  of 
these  propositions  affects  my  narrative,  I  suppose  they 
will  come  in  useful  enough  to  enable  me  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  somehow  the  experiences  of  my  first  patrol. 


END    OF   VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FORTIFICATION  AND  'SENTRY  GO ' — ^A  RECONNAISSANCE  BY  NIGHT 
— ^ARRIVAL  OF  MESSENGERS  FROM  THE  HONDE  RIVER — DI£^ 
ASTER  TO  THE  94TH  REGIMENT  —  DECLARATION  OF  MARTIAL 
LAW — SCHEME  OF  DEFENCE — REMOVAL  TO  CAMP — A  MERRY  (f) 
CHRISTMAS. 

The  work  of  loopholing  and  fortifying  went  bravely 
on,  and  natives,  wherever  found,  were  pressed  into  the 
service.  Whilst  walking  down  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  I  saw  a  Grennan,  armed  with  an  assegai,  penning 
a  dozen  Kaffirs  into  a  little  backyard,  they  being 
evidently  desirous  to  '  clear  out,'  disliking  the  snuff  of 
battle  in  the  air.  He  most  generously  transferred  his 
assegai  and  duty  to  me,  saying  he  would  be  back  in  a 
couple  of  shakes,  and  before  I  had  time  to  expostulate 
he  was  gone.  I  suppose  no  other  dozen  of  men  de- 
sirous of  their  freedom  would  have  quietly  submitted  to 
the  dictation  of  a  unit  of  the  human  race,  even  though 
armed  with  a  Zulu  javelin ;  but  there  they  huddled  and 
laughed,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  huge  joke, 
except  one  fellow  who  was  afterwards  pointed  out  as  a 
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'missionary  Kaffir/  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  argue 
the  poLQt,  and  required  the  assegai  shaken  at  him,  sup- 
ported by  a  fund  of  adjurations  which  it  were  as  well  to 
express  by  sundry  blanks.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  my 
Teuton  acquaintance  returning,  which  he  did  after  a 
short  absence,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Zulu 
constables,  who  drove  off  the  baker's  dozen  of  sand-bag 
carriers  to  join  their  fellows  in  the  work  of  rendering 
Pretoria  a  sufficiently  stiff  nut  to  dislocate  the  jaws  of 
even  the  Transvaal  Boers,  when  in  due  course  they 
essayed  to  crack  it.  Sentinels  were  placed  through  the 
streets,  and  waggons  drawn  across  all  the  thoroughfares, 
and  '  under  arms  all  night '  was  the  hint  given  to  all  such 
as  had  received  rifles  and  ammunition.  The  challenges  of 
the  amateur  soldiers  posted  through  the  town  became 
positively  ludicrous  from  their  repetition ;  in  fact  every 
dozen  yards,  the  eternal  *  Who  goes  there  ?'  was  to  be 
met  with,  and  the  sentries  apparently  enjoyed  their 
new  responsibility,  and  swelled  out  in  self-satisfied 
military  complacency  as  they  challenged  and  re-chal- 
lenged all  the  evening. 

Riding  in  to  the  market  square  with  half  a  dozen 
comrades  of  the  Pretoria  '  Carabineers,'  I  was  challenged 
by  one  of  these  irrepressible  gentlemen,  and  replying 
'Friend,'  was  asked  to  *  advance  one  and  give  the 
countersign.'  Impelled  by  a  spirit  of  humour,  I  can- 
tered up  and  said  sotto  voce : 

'  Good  heavens,  man,  what  a  fool  you  are !  don't  you 
know  it's  the  commanding  officer  "  on  grand  rounds"  ?  ' 

The  sentry's  legs  immediately  formed  the  letter  X, 
and  the  rattle  created  by  his  knees  knocking  together 
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would  have  created  envy  in  the  soul  of  a  comer-man  of 
a  negro  minstrel  troupe. 

*  What  shall  I  do  T  he  replied,  in  a  wavering  voice, 

*  Why,  present  arms/  said  I,  which  he  did ;  and  re- 
joining my  party,  we  rode  past,  receiving  the  honours  of 
commanding  officers,  and  with  difficulty  restraining  the 
general  guflfaw  that  was  rising  in  our  throats. 

Nothing  having  been  heard  for  some  time  from  the 
head-quarters  column  of  the  94th  Regiment,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Anstruther,  was  hourly 
expected  in  Pretoria  from  Lydenburg,  it  was  decided  to 
feel  for  them,  and  a  reconnaissance  by  all  the  mounted 
men  who  could  be  spared  was  consequently  arranged 
for  the  night  of  the  20th  December.  As  usual  the 
*  Carabineers '  were  well  to  the  front,  and  the  colimm 
had  proceeded  a  considerable  distance  from  Pretoria 
when  information  was  received  that  an  outlying  picquet 
near  the  town  had  stopped  two  men  on  foot  carrying 
information  from  the  expected  regiment,  who  had  been 
surprised  and  defeated  at  a  place  some  forty  miles  from 
Pretoria. 

Our  horses'  heads  were  immediately  turned  to  town, 
and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  stabling  my 
beast,  I  went  to  the  European  Hotel,  and  there  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Egerton,  one  of  the  two  envoys  who 
had  brought  in  the  news  of  the  disaster.  Mr.  Egerton 
was  serving  in  the  Transport  Department,  and  I  heard 
from  his  own  lips  a  tolerably  succinct  description  of 
what  had  transpired.  A  shapely,  well-looking  man, 
whom  no  one  could  mistake  for  anything  but  a  gentle- 
man, he  showed  me  how  the  weary  tramp  of  forty  miles 
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had  told  upon  his  feet,  'which,  blistered  and  in  many- 
places  absolutely  raw,  evidenced  more  than  words  could 
possibly  do,  the  endurance  that  had  been  exhibited  by 
their  possessor  in  his  eleven  hours'  march  through  the 
previous  day  and  part  of  the  night.  He  was  cool  and 
pleasant  in  his  manner,  and  said  that  they  (the  Boers) 
managed  it  beautifully,  and  had  stopped  the  column 
near  the  river,  and  incapacitated  all  the  officers  and 
most  of  the  non-commissioned  ones  at  the  first  two  or 
three  volleys ;  that  Colonel  Anstruther  was  wounded  in 
five  or  six  places,  and  seeing  the  fiitility  of  fiirther 
resistance,  he  had  given  the  men  the  order  to  surrender, 
after  the  engagement  had  lasted  some  twenty  minutes, 
and  more  than  half  the  regiment  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
that  he  (Egerton)  had  obtained  permission  to  go  in  to 
Pretoria  for  medical  assistance,  and  before  leaving  had 
managed  to  fasten  the  colours  of  the  regiment  round 
his  body,  and  had  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Campbell,  the  senior  captain  of  the  94th,  who  with 
eighty  of  his  men  was  occupying  Fort  Royal  at  Pretoria. 
These  colours  I  afterwards  learned  were  handed  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gildea  for  safe  keeping,  and  he,  with 
a  touch  of  chivalry  in  his  action,  had  them  wound  inside 
those  of  his  own  regiment — the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers — 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  safety  of  the  colours  his  com- 
rades-in-arms had  placed  within  his  care  should  be 
that  of  his  own.  An  amusing  incident  came  to  light 
afterwards,  as  stated  by  some  of  the  survivors  of  the 
94th,  to  the  eflRect  that  the  Boers,  being  naturally 
anxious  to  secure  the  colours  of  the  regiment, 
made    searches    and    inquiries   for  them,   receiving  a 
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couple  of  banners  which  had  been  used  for  decorative 
purposes  in  connection  with  garrison  balls,  theatricals, 
etc.,  and  which  were  carried  into  Heidelberg  by  the 
victors  as  trophies  of  the  fray,  and  will  probably 
be  kept  as  mementoes  by  the  Piet,  or  Grert,  or  Dirk 
who  secured  them,  to  recall  the  fiimous  day  when  the 
*  Honde  Ravier  '  gurgled  along,  with  the  *  rooi  baatjes ' 
(red-jackets)  shot,  torn,  and  mangled  within  sight  of 
its  fatal  spruit.  Mr.  Egerton's  story  was  clear  and 
calmly  told,  and  it  was  evident  that  anticipation  of 
being  seriously  attacked  was  the  last  thing  dreamt  of  by 
all,  from  the  commanding  officer  down  to  the  little 
drummer  boy,  who  was  beating  away  his  rub-a-dub-dub 
as  the  band,  playing  a  popular  tune,  moved  along  at 
the  head  of  the  long  line  of  waggons  conveying  the 
belongings  of  the  regiment  to  Pretoria.  The  men  were 
scattered  over  a  line  of  road  guarding  their  transport  as 
it  wound  slowly  along,  the  bright  sun  shining  in  the 
heavens  in  all  its  South  African  glory,  nothing  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  the  picture,  or  suggest  a  want  of 
security*  '  They  managed  it  beautifully,'  said  Egerton, 
as,  faintly  smiling,  he  closed  his  bloodshot  eyes  and 
stretched  his  weary  limbs ;  and  feeling  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  rob  him  of  his  much-needed  repose,  I  thanked 
him  for  his  information  and  withdrew.  A  fine  specimen 
of  a  typical  Englishman  was  Egerton,  cool  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  with  plenty  of  that  resource  of  heart  and 
head  which  has  often  enabled  success  to  be  snatched  in 
the  darkest  hour.  I  trust  the  fates  will  permit  our 
meeting  somewhere  again,  if  only  to  review  the  peculiar 
incidents  of  our  first  acquaintance  on  the  eventful 
morning  after  *  Bronkhorst  Spruit.' 
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The  arrival  of  Mr.  Egerton  and  Sergeant  Bradley  (94tli), 
with  the  circumstantial  detail  of  the  disaster  before  men- 
tioned, had  the  eflRect  of  rousing  slumbering  energies  to 
life;  activity  and  movement  supplied  the  places  of  supine- 
ness  and  carelessness ;  and  early  in  the  day,  the  market 
square  at  Pretoria  witnessed  a  remarkable  and  memorable 
scene.  The  principal  portion  of  the  population  were 
assembled;  the  mounted  and  foot  volimteers  forming 
three  sides  of  a  hollow  square  into  which  the  Admini- 
strator, Sir  W.  Owen  Lanyon,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Bellairs,  C.B.,  the  Commandant  of  the  Transvaal, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gildea,  the  Garrison-Commandant 
of  Pretoria,  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
rode  ;  and  on  drawing  rein,  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  a 
loud  voice  read  the  proclamation  of  martial  law.  The 
chief  officer  of  the  Engineers,  Major  le  Mesurier,  pro- 
pounded to  the  public  generally  a  scheme  of  defence  by 
withdrawing  from  the  town  to  the  military  camp  out- 
side, and  another  defensive  position  to  be  constructed 
between  the  walls  of  the  gaol  or  '  Tronk '  and  those  of 
the  convent  buildings,  which  latter  comprised  a  neat 
block,  including  a  school  and  chapel  attached.  His 
theory,  evidently  come  to  subsequently  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  disaster  to  the  94th,  was  that  the  town  was 
spread  over  too  great  an  area  to  be  successfully  held  by 
the  limited  number  of  available  troops  and  volunteers, 
and  street-fighting  would  induce  catastrophes  and 
mistakes,  and  that  the  safer  plan  would  be  the  concen- 
tration of  the  defence  at  the  two  points  named — a  theory 
that  did  not  require  a  severe  course  of  military  training 
to  grasp.    The  speech  of  the  Major  was  warmly  received. 
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as  also  the  subsequent  observations  of  Colonel  Bellairs 
and  Colonel  Gildea,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
gave  the  public  assurance  that  they  would  be  responsible 
for  all  damage  to  property  in  the  event  of  military  neces- 
sity requiring  the  town  to  be  shelled,  presuming  that  the 
Boers  occupied  it  in  force.  The  latter,  in  a  warlike  speech, 
called  upon  all  men  able  to  hold  a  rifle  to  stand  forward 
and  do  so ;  and  on  the  principle  of  the  gallant  Henry 
before  Agincourt,  conjured  those  who  had  no  stomach 
for  the  fight  to  straight  depart ;  and  although  he  did 
not  add  that  *  crowns  for  convoy '  would  be  put  into 
their  purse,  he  gave  them  three  hom's  to  clear  out — a 
notice  very  few  availed  themselves  of.  He  closed  his 
oration  by  calling  for  ^  three  cheers  for  the  Queen/  which 
were  lustily  given,  popular  enthusiasm  having  by  this 
time  worked  itself  up  to  white  heat — even  to  the  pitch 
of  presenting  the  spectacle  of  the  mildest  clergyman  I 
ever  met  walking  about  with  a  Snider  rifle  in  his  hands, 
though  I  fancy  the  '  Thirty-nine  Articles '  were  better 
understood  by  him  than  breeches,  sights,  twists  or  eleva- 
tions. In  reply  to  my  query  as  to  what  he  purposed 
doing  with  his  implement  of  sudden  death,  he  said  he 
might  shoot  one  of  the  enemy's  horses,  though  he 
wouldn't  like  to  injure  the  rider;  and  subsequent  ex- 
perience showed  that  it  was  not  always  so  easy  to  select 
the  one  firom  the  other,  nor  so  wonderfully  difficult  to 
miss  both. 

The  Engineer  officer's  scheme  of  defence  was  adopted. 
Men  were  enrolled,  companies  of  foot  volunteers 
formed,  officers  appointed;  another  mounted  volunteer 
corps  raised,  known  as  'Nourse's  Horse,'  commanded 
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by  Captain  Nourse,  a  young  Colonial  soldier,  and  to 
which  the  Transvaal  Mounted  Police — a  corps  of  half- 
breeds— were  attached.  As  soon  as  these  preUminaries 
were  despatched,  and  the  members  of  the  Government 
had  withdrawn  from  the  market  square,  a  scene  of 
energy  and  moving  incident  began  that  almost  baffles 
description.  The  contents  of  stores,  requisitioned  by 
the  Commissariat  Department,  moved  rapidly  up  to  the 
camp,  as  fast  as  the  transport  mule  waggons  could  bear 
their  freight ;  private  individuals  hurried  up  beds  and 
bedding,  furniture  and  household  goods  to  the  chosen 
positions  of  the  Tronk  Laager  and  the  military  lines 
beyond.  Into  tents,  sheds,  marquees,  soldiers'  huts,  into 
and  under  bullock  waggons,  everywhere  and  anywhere 
that  temporary  shelter  could  be  found,  were  hurried  and 
hustled  the  families  of  the  townspeople ;  no  favour  shown 
to  individuals,  each  and  everyone  did  as  best  he  or  they 
could  to  secure  such  comforts  so  sudden  a  transition 
from  house  and  home  could  afford,  and  did  it  with  a 
will,  too,  and  without  the  same  worry  and  confusion 
that  would,  I  feel  sure,  have  resulted  to  any  other  than  a 
South  African  community — a  proof,  if  one  were  needed, 
that  the  school  for  emergency  has  many  graduates  in 
the  land  redeemed  from  the  Kaffir  and  the  Hottentot. 
Horses  were  now  ^  commandeered '  by  the  Government, 
and  equines  of  all  shapes,  forms  and  sizes  were  pressed 
into  service  ;  and  many  an  ancient  moke,  upon  whose 
back  the  pressure  of  a  saddle  was  unknown,  was  enrolled 
as  a  charger  and  bidden  to  snuff  the  battle  from  afar.  I 
sold  three  of  my  horses  to  a  Government  contractor  im- 
mediately I  heard  that  '  commandeering '  was  ordered. 
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*  Commandeering '  is  a  South  African  term  which  refers 
to  the  taking  over,  or  otherwise  seizing,  in  the  name  of 
the  governing  body,  any  and  every  article  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  canying  on  of  warfare,  with  or 
without  pajonent  or  acknowledgment.  The  contractor 
took  my  three  horses,  and  they  did  their  duty  as  the 
bearers  of  those  somewhat  nondescript  and  anomalous 
warriors,  the  Mounted  Infantry,  which  some  persons 
might  deem  related  to  that  historic  corps  the  *  Horse 
Marines.'  Mounted  Infentry,  however,  will  probably 
be  much  more  heard  of  should  grim  war  again  select 
South  Africa  as  his  battle-ground,  and  had  such  an  arm 
been  attached  in  sufficiently  proportionate  numbers  to 
the  column  of  the  94th,  the  story  of  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion at  *  Bronkhorst  Spruit  *  might  have  remained  un- 
written. 

Matters  had  now  become  really  serious  in  Pretoria, 
and  I  was  fairly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  my  waggon 
and  baggage,  which  the  night  before  I  had  placed  for 
safety  in  the  Commissariat-yard,  roimd  which  some 
banks  of  sand-bags  had  been  raised  and  a  mitrailleuse 
placed  before  the  scheme  of  evacuating  the  town  had 
been  adopted. 

Holding  a  roving  commission  as  correspondent  to  some 
leading  home  journals,  it  struck  me  that  a  brilliant  oppor- 
tunity had  arrived  to  utilize  the  exceptional  situation  in 
which  we  were  placed ;  and  with  a  view  to  seeing  all  that 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  stirring  events  likely  to  follow,  I 
spoke  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gildea,  upon  whom  the 
duty  of  commanding  the  garrison  fell,  and  offered  my 
services  for  any  special  duty  in  which  I  would  have  the 
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opportunity  of  gratifying  my  desires  to  secure  pabulum 
for  readers  at  home.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  and 
said  he  would  attach  me  to  his  own  personal  staff,  con- 
ditionally to  the  concurrence  of  Colonel  Bellairs ;  and  in 
a  couple  of  hours'  time  notified  that  the  necessary 
sanction  was  obtained,  and  a  place  for  my  waggon 
assigned  close  to  his  own  quarters,  and  contiguous 
to  the  Intelligence  Department.  My  baggage  I  depo- 
sited in  the  canteen  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  where  it 
was  carefully  watched  over  by  the  presiding  genius 
of  Bacchus,  one  Sergeant-Major  Watts,  a  Ganymede 
who,  although  he  did  not  supply  nectar  to  the  gods 
on  Olympus,  had  a  very  fair  ale  at  a  shilling  a  glass, 
and  gmger-beer  at  threepence  per  pot,  which  while  it 
lasted  was  much  sought  after,  and  the  collapse  of  which 
went  to  prove  that  the  supply  was  unequal  to  the  demand. 
The  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  22nd  of  December,  saw 
3,700  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  into  the  camp, 
and  the  foUowing  morning  things  began  to  assume  a 
more  ship-shape  appearance.  The  clumps  of  tents,  sheds, 
bungalows,  and  bullock-waggons  that  did  temporary 
duty  for  houses  and  homes  were  divided  into  wards ;  and 
wardmasters,  quartermasters,  sanitary  officers,  with 
respective  duties  of  keeping  order,  issuing  of  rations, 
and  securing  attention  to  sanitary  matters,  were  appointed 
to  each.  Every  person  was  rationed  by  Government, 
and  the  following  scale  was  duly  posted  as  the  allowance 
for  men,  women,  and  children ;  but,  except  in  the  matter 
of  meat,  bread,  and  tea,  scarcely  adhered  to.  The  men 
were  to  be  supplied  with  1^  lb.  of  bread,  f  oz.  of  coffee, 
\  oz.  of  tea,  2^  oz.  of  sugar,  ^  oz.  of  salt,  and  1^  lb.  of 
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fi^sh  meat  per  day.  The  women,  as  being  the  weaker 
vessels,  and  presumably  possessing  lighter  appetites,  were 
given  half  the  men's  allowance ;  while  children  under 
twelve  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  a  fourth — a  regu- 
lation which  had  the  effect  of  multiplying  the  ages  of 
juveniles  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  it  a  doubtful 
question  as  to  whether  a  race  of  dwarfs  had  not  been 
propagated  in  Pretoria,  so  small  for  their  age  did  many 
of  these  twelve-year-old  youngsters  appear. 

While  the  population  of  the  town  were  settling  down 
into  the  enjoyment  of  living  under  canvas  roofs  and 
wooden  sheds,  the  defensive  arrangements  were  being 
completed.  Two  small  forts  or  block-houses  were  erected 
on  a  mountainous  chain  lying  due  south  from  the  camp 
and  running  from  east  to  west.  These  two  block-houses, 
known  as  Forts  Commeline  and  Tullichewan  respectively, 
the  former  named  after  the  young  Engineer  officer  who 
designed  them  both,  commanded  a  view  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  neighbouring  country,  had  flag-signal  and  helio- 
graph stations  attached,  and  the  amount  of  conversation 
carried  on  with  the  garrison  office  by  these  means  during 
the  day,  and  by  a  bull's-eye  lamp  at  night,  was  un- 
limited ;  and  the  brilliant  flashes  of  the  heliograph,  as  it 
caught  the  sun's  rays,  and  flickered  and  glittered  its 
dazzling  *dots  and  dashes,'  was  picturesque  in  the 
extreme. 

The  garrison  office  was  situated  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  under  a 
temporary  erection  of  boards  with  strips  of  galvanized 
iron  laid  over  for  roofing  purposes,  and  a  large  canvas 
sail  attached,  which  at  night  or  during  inclement  weather 
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was  dropped  in  front  as  a  protection  to  books  and  papers. 
A  notice-board  was  placed  immediately  in  front,  as  also 
a  small  awning  of  iron  roofing,  the  latter  a  protection 
from  sunshine  and  shower  for  the  Colonel,  his  staff,  and 
the  orderlies — a  trio  of  the  latter  always  in  attendance. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  people  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  corporate  body  went  into  harness  in  some  capacity 
or  other.  The  Chief  Justice  became  a  sanitary  super- 
intendent ;  the  Puisne  Judge  an  issuer  of  rations ;  the 
Grovemment  Auditor  distinguished  himsdf  as  an  amateur 
commissary-general ;  the  Mayor  acted  as  chief  ward- 
master  and  superintended  the  correct  allowance  of  beef 
and  bread  giveli  to  the  various  wardmasters  for  further 
distribution  to  the  residents  of  their  limited  and  often 
crowded  districts.  Other  officials  displayed  their  enthu- 
siasm by  joining  volunteer  companies  and  shouldering 
the  riQe,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  behold  a 
lately  spruce  clerk  of  strictest  Government  official  pro- 
priety rubbing  down  his  mud-bespattered  steed  with  a 
wisp  of  straw,  while  the  cord-riding  breeches  and  boots 
which  adorned  his  own  extremities  evidenced  by  their 
appearance  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  the 
dirty'work  of  the  previous  night's  patrol. 

A  well-known  lawyer,  an  advocate  of  the  High  Court, 
gave  up  parchment  and  sheepskin  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  manufacture  of  *  biltong '  (dried  strips  of  meat), 
while  a  Nonconformist  clergyman  did  good  service  in 
some  nondescript  capacity,  the  chief  point  of  which  con- 
sisted in  giving  an  audible  notice  to  put  out  your  light, 
when  the  *  last  post '  sounded  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
evening,  after  which  no  person  was  permitted  to  move 
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about  the  camp  unless  secured  by  that  *  open,  Sesame  ' 
of  sentry's  gates,  the  countersign  for  the  night. 

On  the  24th  December,  Gatonby,  mine  host  at  Fergu- 
son's, the  hotel  where  I  had  given  leg-bail  to  the  Zulu 
constables,  arrived  with  the  intelligence  of  a  concentra- 
tion of  Boers  at  his  place,  on  the  Heidelberg  road,  and 
convejring  a  despatch  from  their  leaders  to  Sir  Owen 
Lanyon,  modestly  requesting  possession  of  Pretoria 
within  ten  hours.  The  Hunter  of  the  Zambesi  was 
silent  and  non-communicative,  beyond  assuring  us  that 
the  enemy  meant  business  and  would  probably  imme- 
diately attack  us  ;  and,  as  though  his  ideas  and  those  of 
the  powers  that  were  accorded,  the  fiat  went  forth  to 
turn  in  fully  armed  and  clothed — a  system  of  nocturnal 
rest  I  had  enjoyed  for  the  previous  six  nights,  and  was 
beginning  to  think  a  little  monotonous.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  I  took  a  stroll  through  the  lines  of  the 
Mounted  Infantry,  Nourse's  Horse,  and  ^  Our  Boys,'  as 
the  ^  Carabineers '  had  begun  to  be  familiarly  styled.  All 
were  fuUy  in  readiness  to  meet  any  night  attack  that 
might  be  made  ;  and  the  latter  I  found  mostly  sleeping 
in  the  open  air,  behind  a  slight  wooden  barricade  some 
three  or  four  feet  high,  which  they  had  erected  at  the 
extreme  west  of  the  camp  ;  their  tents  all  struck,  and 
every  man  with  his  seventy  rounds  of  ammimition  stuffed 
into  the  bandolier  around  him :  good  boys,  capital 
young  fellows,  who  had  forsaken  the  desk  and  the  store, 
the  office  and  the  bank,  and  taken  up  the  trade  of  war 
at  a  few  hours'  notice,  to  do  what  they  considered  their 
duty  when  they  felt  their  countrymen  were  in  danger. 
The  banks  of  cloud  were  louring  up  and  blackening  out 
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the  luminous  rays  of  the  pale  stars — ^the  same  orbs  which 
looked  down  sweetly  and  serenely  nearly  nineteen 
hundred  years  before,  on  the  eve  of  that  day  which 
heralded  a  message  of  *  Peace  to  earth  and  goodwill  to 
men ' — the  same  stars  that  now  fitfully  gleamed  through 
vapoury  eclipse  upon  the  shadowy  forms  of  moving 
sentries,  whose  silence  was  only  broken  when  an  unusual 
noise  or  approaching  footstep  brought  forth  the  hoarse 
challenge  of '  Halt  !  who  goes  there  ?'  to  collide  in  its 
harshness  with  the  intensity  of  the  quietude  around. 

By  Christmas  Day  people  seemed  to  have  compara- 
tively settled  down  to  their  strange  positions,  and  but 
for  the  unfortunate  interference  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  might 
possibly  have  enjoyed  as  merry  a  celebration  of  that 
event  as  the  circumstances  would  have  permitted  ;  but 
the  water-god  sent  a  deluge,  and  what  between  rain, 
wind,  thunder,  and  lightning,  anything  more  truly 
unpleasant  than  the  condition  of  men,  women,  and 
children  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  When  the  rain 
comes  down  in  the  Transvaal,  a  remark  equally 
applicable  to  most  parts  of  Southern  Afiica,  it  does  so 
in  no  stinted  draught  The  tropical  watering-pot  seems 
to  be  filled  to  repletion,  and  the  apertures  of  the  rose- 
nozzle  are  more  than  an  ordinary  size,  so  that  its  upset- 
ting on  this  occasion  was  attended  by  a  scene  of  discom- 
fort in  some  cases  pitiable  to  behold — flooded  tents,  beds 
and  bedding  soaked  and  floated  out,  children  crying  and 
mothers  vainly  essa3ang  to  battle  against  the  elements 
and  procure  a  dry  spot  for  their  little  ones,  while  the 
drenching  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  the  thunder 
rattled,  crashed,  and  rumbled ;  and  thus,  with  the  electric 
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flashes  brilliantly  lighting  up  this  extraordinary  agglom- 
eration of  people,  the  eighteen  hundred  and  eightieth 
celebration  of  the  rising  of  Bethlehem's  star  was  kept  in 
the  camp  and  laagers  of  Pretoria's  townspeople  and  their 
defenders. 

CHEISTMAS  IN  LAAGER 
Pretoria,  Transvaal,  December  25th,  1880. 


How  would  you  like  it^  I  ask  you  to  ponder, 

People  of  England,  at  home  at  your  ease ) 
Christmas  approaches — oh,  tell  it  with  wooder  !— • 

The  mud  in  our  tents  rising  up  to  our  knees. 
Our  canvas  roofs  dripping,  our  footsteps  oft  tripping, 

'Mid  the  pegs  and  the  cords  that  secure  our  marquees, 
Whilst  children  are  squalling,  and  commandants  bawling, 

A  babel  of  sounds  from  an  unpleasant  squeeze. 

II. 

In  huts  we  are  huddled  in  glorious  confusion, 

'Midst  waggons  we  tumble,  and  roll  'neath  the  wheels, 
A  stable  we'd  deem  now  palatial  profusion, 

A  kennel  a  boudoir  where  luxury  steals. 
The  lights  ordered  out  by  the  law  that  is  martial, 

We  grope  in  the  dark  for  our  comfortless  beds, 
And  coiling  around  'neath  a  clothing  but  partial, 

We  envy  the  tom-cats  at  home  on  the  leads. 

IIL 

We  hear  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  sentry  outspeaking, 

As  ho  loudly  proclaims  his  ^  Halt !  who  goes  there  V 
And  we  wish  in  our  hearts  that  the  daylight  was  breaking, 

And  with  it  were  broken  this  wretched  Boer  scare. 
Christmas  !  great  heaven  !  whose  memories  pleasant 

Well  up  in  the  mind-spring,  and  days  that  are  flown 
Come  back  as  a  contrast  to  mark  the  dim  present^ 

And  add  to  the  horrors  we  now  call  our  own. 
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IV. 

We  think  of  the  boughs  of  the  ivy  and  holly. 

Then  gaze  on  the  muddled  confusion  around ; 
We  call  back  the  friends  who  were  merry  and  jolly. 

And  the  yells  of  an  infant  responsively  sound. 
We  pity  you,  madam,  excusing  the  failing 

Of  temper  you  show  under  comfortless  odds ; 
You  well  may  be  pardoned  if,  anger  prevailing. 

You  question  this  world  a  creation  of  Ood'a 

V. 
The  horses  they  stamp,  and  the  oxen  are  roaring. 

The  wind  whistles  cold  through  the  rent  canvas  roof. 
The  lightning  oft  flashes,  the  rain  is  downpouring, 

And  angelic  temper  is  put  to  the  proo£ 
The  road  is  a  swamp,  and  the  '  Veld '  is  an  ocean, 

The  sluits  rush  in  torrents,  no  shelter  is  sure, 
And  this  Christmas  so  '  merry,'  I  have  formed  a  grim  notion, 

Will  be  cursed  by  the  many  who  grin  and  endure. 

VL 

Christmas  1  the  feast  that  is  loved  by  the  olden ; 

Christmas  !  so  longed  for  by  those  that  are  young ; 
Christmas  1  whose  memories  are  happy  and  golden ; 

Christmas  1  whose  praises  so  oft  have  been  sung ; 
Christmas  !  whose  beef  and  plum-puddings  remind  us 

Of  youthful  stomachics,  of  draught  and  of  pill ; 
Christmas  1  whose  joys  and  festivities  blind  us 

To  the  certain  dismay  we  shall  feel  at  the  bill. 

VII. 

Christmas !  whose  message  brought '  peace  and  goodwill '  here; 

Christmas !  whose  berries  hang  bright  in  the  hall ; 
Christmas !  whose  carols  remain  to  us  still  dear. 

Though  Africa's  sunshine  dispels  their  ice-pall ; 
Christmas !  the  time  of  the  sweetest  sweethearting ; 

Christmas  !  when  friendships  all  firmer  may  grow, 
Christmas  1  the  hour  of  kind  meeting  and  parting — 

This^  this  was  the  Christmas  our  memories  know. 
•  •••••• 
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VIII. 

Christmas !  our  women  all  anxiously  dreading ; 

Christmas  1  our  men  with  arms  in  their  hands ; 
Christmas  1  our  children  now  curiously  treading 

The  '  lai^er '  constructed  by  soldierly  bands ; 
Christmas !  awaiting  the  call  to  the  battle ; 

Christmas  !  bedraggled  and  dabbled  in  mud ; 
Christmas !  enlivened  by  musketry's  rattle ; 

Christmas !  all  stained  by  our  countrymen's  blood. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

SETTLING  DOWN — OUR  FORTIFICATIONS — THE  STORY  OF  A  MITRAIL- 
LEUSE— JOURNALISM  EXTRAORDINARY — *  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  GAMP  ' 
CHRISTBIAS  DAY — ^AN  EQUESTRIENNE — SCOUTING  THE  COUNTRY — 
THE  doctor's  bell — ^AN  IDYL  IN  PROSE. 

Christmas  Day,  1880,  is  a  date  to  be  long  remembered 
by  those  whose  fortune  placed  them  within  the  defensive 
positions  chosen  by  the  military  authorities  at  Pretoria, 
whose  martial  fiat  had  superseded  all  civil  law,  and 
whose  chief  object  was  now  to  hold  the  beleaguered 
capital  of  the  Transvaal  until  such  time  as  relief  should 
come.  I  doubt  Tvhether  history  affords  a  parallel 
instance  of  the  government  of  a  British  Colony  being 
entirely  and  suddenly  cut  off  from  all  communication 
outwards,  and  beleaguered  in  its  own  capital,  its 
external  powers  completely  nullified,  and  its  will 
internally  exhibiting  symptoms  of  semi  -  paralysis. 
Christmas  Day  presented  a  cheerful  aspect  in  camp ; 
the  beds  and  bedding,  which  had  undergone  a  severe 
soaking  during  the  previous  night,  were  placed  in  the 
air  to  dry,  and  continuous  were  the  lamentations  of  the 
house-wives — or  tent- wives,  to  speak  more  correctly — as 
they  tried  to  secure  the  drying  powers  of  a  somewhat 
fickle  sun,  which  at  times  blazed  forth  in  all  its  reful- 
gent glory,  and  at  others  crept  behind  a  grey  bank  of 
clouds,  the  period  of  its  absence  seeming  interminable. 
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I  took  a  stroll  in  the  early  morning  through  the  campi 
and  certainly  the  condition  of  things  was  trying  in  the 
extreme :  slop  and  mud  everywhere ;  half-naked  women 
trying  to  succour  their  more  naked  children  ;  mattresses 
pulled  out  of  tents;  bedclothes  hung  on  the  ropes, 
clothes  sharing  a  similar  fate ;  constant  struggling  with 
damp  wood  to  create  a  fire,  where  a  cup  of  coffee  might 
be  made ;  discomfort  and  unhappiness  reigning  supreme. 
The  wonderful  thirsty  soil  of  South  Afi'ica  soon  sucked 
up  the  superfluous  wet,  and  people  became  more  cheerful 
as  severe  discomforts  lessened,  and  shortly  began  to 
settle  down  again ;  and  in  most  cases  where  tents  were 
occupied,  their  tenants  dug  trenches  round  their  canvas 
dwellings  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  washing-out  pro- 
cess of  Christmas  Eve.  The  defensive  positions,  where 
the  civil  population  foregathered  with  their  defenders, 
now  consisted  of  the  military  camp  and  lines,  and  the 
Convent  Redoubt  and  Tronk  Laager.  In  the  former 
were  huddled  the  major  portion  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion of  Pretoria ;  the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers ;  about 
half  a  battery  of  Royal  Artillery ;  some  sixty  men  of 
the  Mounted  Infantry,  94th  Regiment,  and  Royal 
Scots  Fusiliers ;  two  Mounted  Volunteer  Corps ;  the 
*  Pretoria  Carabineers,'  and  Nourse's  Horse — the  whole 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gildea,  R.S.F.  In  the 
latter  were  placed  450  Foot  Volunteers,  and  an  equal 
number  of  civil  population,  mostly  women  and  children, 
who  occupied  the  space  enclosed  by  the  Tronk  (gaol) 
walls,  leaving  the  open  square^  formed  by  two  barriers 
of  planks,  earth-barrels,  and  sand-bags,  running  fi^om 
the  convent  buildings  to  the  prison  in  the  occupation 
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of  the  volunteer  soldiery ;  the  supreme  command  of  this 
position  being  held  by  the  senior  officer  of  Engineers, 
Major  Le  Mesurier,  R.E.  The  nims  of  the  convent 
lived  principally  in  the  sacristies  and  ante-rooms  of  their 
Kttle  chapel,  giving  up  their  school  and  other  apart- 
ments to  the  exigencies  the  occasion  had  created.  Two 
of  the  clerics  attached  to  the  convent  being  Irish 
priests,  assorted  themselves  presumably  2s  chaplains  to 
the  volunteers,  and  were  always  to  be  found  well  to  the 
front  when  any  fighting  was  going  on — a  circumstance 
which  goes  to  prove  that,  whether  priest  or  layman, 
your  Irishman  is  a  fighting  animal  *all  the  world 
around.'  About  300  yards  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Convent  Redoubt,  and  commanding  the  *  Poort,'  or 
entrance  through  the  southern  range  of  mountains, 
beyond  which  lay  the  roads  to  Potcheffistroom  and 
Heidelberg,  was  placed  a  small  earth  and  stone  bastion, 
known  as  Fort  Royal,  occupied  by  some  eighty  men 
of  the  94th  Regiment,  under  Captain  (now  Major) 
Campbell,  who  also  discharged  the  onerous,  difficult, 
and  often  unpleasant  duties  of  Provost-marshal  with 
credit  to  himself,  securing  an  unquestionable  popularity 
from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  From  Fort 
Royal,  a  fine  distant  view  of  the  Lydenburg  and 
Middelburg  roads  approaching  Pretoria  was  to  be  had ; 
a  small  Krupp  gun  commanding  these  approaches  at 
long  range.  On  the  southern  aspect  a  mountainous  chain 
extended,  on  which  two  block -houses,  armed  each  with  a 
small  Krupp  gim,  and  garrisoned  by  an  officer  and  twenty- 
five  men,  wdth  provisions  for  three  weeks,  were  erected. 
These  were  called  Forts  Commeline  and  Tullichewan, 
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named  respectively  after  the  young  Engineer  who  con- 
structed them,  Lieutenant  Commeline,  R.E.,  and  the 
paternal  residence  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  of  Mrs. 
Gildea,  the  wife  of  the  Garrison  Commandant.  They 
were  capable  little  forts — ^not  much  use  against  artillery, 
but  serviceable  as  block -houses  and  look-out  points  of 
vantage.  The  military  authorities  thought  so  much  of 
the  Engineer's  skill  in  planning  them,  that  they  promoted 
him  to  the  command  of  the  one  called  after  him ;  a  kind 
of  reward  much  on  a  par  with  that  of  Dionysius,  when 
he  crammed  the  inventor  of  the  Brazen  Bull  into  his 
species  of  torture  to  first  test  its  merits.  I  went  up  to 
see  the  Engineer  in  Cloudland  one  day,  and  found  him 
tolerably  comfortable,  with  a  waterproof  sleeping- 
place,  plenty  of  books,  a  commanding  view  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  as  fairly-filled  a  larder  as 
could  be  honestly  expected ;  the  contents  of  which  he 
produced  in  an  al  fresco  luncheon,  which  would  have 
been  more  appreciated  if  the  sun  had  not  been  120° 
outside,  and  the  fort  within  very  much  the  temperature 
of  the  *  hot  room  '  of  an  Oriental  bath.  Wire  entangle- 
ments were  spread  around  the  approaches  to  these  forts ; 
abbatis,  forked  branches,  sand-bagged  loops  for  marksmen 
— in  fact,  everything  that  could  be  deemed  satisfactory 
for  the  purveying  of  an  early  morning  meal  of  lead  to 
the  Boer  in  the  event  of  his  inclinations  leading  him  to 
Pretoria  vid  the  heights  above  its  military  lines.  As  to 
the  camp  itself,  it  was  comparatively  unfortified  ;  a  sort 
of  fort,  wherein  was  placed  the  hospital,  was  formed 
fi-om  a  number  of  stores,  military  prison,  dynamite- 
room,  etc.,  and  embrasured  on  its  northern  face,  where 
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a  few  old  guns  were  placed  in  position,  and  the  grandilo- 
quent name  of  Fort  Victoria  bestowed  upon  it.  A  few 
squares  were  built,  with  wooden  walls,  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  wire  fencing  put  up,  and  a  mitrail- 
leuse  mounted  at  an  angle  pointing  to  the  *  Poort ;'  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  *  District  Office,'  a 
bungalow,  devoted  to  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  and  Colonel 
Bellairs,  C.B.,  the  Civil  Administrator  and  Military 
Commandant  of  the  Transvaal  respectively. 

Strolling  round  to  view  the  defences,  I  came  suddenly 
and  simultaneously  upon  the  mitrailleuse  and  Finance 
Secretary  Mr.  C.  E.  Steele,  the  latter  doing  duty  now  as 
assistant  commandant  of  the  Convent  Redoubt,  having 
forsaken  figures  for  battalion  drill.  *  Have  you  seen  the 
mitrailleuse  ?'  said  he.  I  had  seen  it  before,  but  concluded 
I  might  possibly  hear  something  more  about  it  by  not 
admitting  the  feet,  so  I  prevaricated  and  learned  its 
curious  history.  It  was  French  make  undoubtedly, 
with  the  Imperial  Eagle  and  letter  *  N,'  a  significant 
index  of  its  era  of  Napoleonic  imperialism ;  and  I  was 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  had  gro^und  out  a  quarter 
of  a  hundred  bullets  every  time  its  handle  gyrated, 
carrying  death  and  destruction  into  those  advancing 
Teuton  battalions,  before  whom,  ere  night  fell,  a  nation 
and  a  dynasty  were  alike  overthrown,  on  the  memorable 
battle-field  of  Sedan.  Thence  it  accompanied  its  victorious 
captors  to  Berlin,  and  when  the  head  of  the  South 
Afiican  Republic,  President  Burghers  visited  Europe  to 
extend  ideas  that  were  alileady  much  too  advanced  for 
the  Transvaal  people,  he  received  this  remarkable  piece 
of  ordnance  as  a  token  of  amity  from  the  old  Kaiser 
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Wilhelm,  Emperor  of  Grermany.  It  was  brought  to 
Afiica  and  landed  at  Delagoa  Bay,  and  dragged  by 
oxen  through  that  dangerous  strip  of  country  known  as 
the  Tsetse-fly  belt.  Ox-team  after  ox-team  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  endeavour  to  bring  it  home  to  the  Transvaal 
capital ;  the  bones  of  the  brawny  bullocks  bleaching 
the  road,  and  pointing  out  the  track  of  the  mitrailleuse 
as  though  its  contents  had  been  belched  out  with  fire 
and  smoke,  leaving  a  trail  of  desolation  behind  it. 

It  seemed  the  grimmest  of  irony  to  now  behold 
its  twenty.five  eyes  peering  over  a  sand-bag  embrasure, 
.  ready  to  shatter  and  splinter  the  very  men  who  had 
toiled  and  moiled  in  bringing  it  to  where  it  was,  and 
who  in  all  probability  had  hailed  its  arrival  with  the 
warmest  congratulations. 

A  circular  laager,  occupied  principally  by  married 
men  and  their  families,  and  formed  by  a  ring  of  bullock- 
waggons,  inside  which  tents  were  pitched  and  sheds 
erected,  was  placed  at  the  western  wing  of  the  camp  ;  a 
chain  of  sentries  from  the  Civil  Guard — a  body  of  men 
unattached  to  any  regularly  constituted  corps  of  the 
Mounted  or  Foot  Volunteers — forming  a  mighty  cordon 
in  its  front,  completing  our  defences.  No,  not  com- 
pleting, for  I  have  forgotten  *The  Executive  Council 
Brigade,'  all  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  a 
most  war-like  body  to  look  at,  and  who,  it  was 
currently  reported,  were  sworn  to  defend  the  mess-room 
to  the  last  sweet  biscuit  and  glass  of  sherry. 

Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  in  reply  to  my  query  as  to  what 
position  he  held,  in  this  distinguished  and  exclusive 
corps,  replied  that  he  was  *  lance-corporal ;'  apropos  of 
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which   a   story    went    the    rounds,    that    during  the 

*  brigade^s '  mess  hour,  a  couple  of  nights  after  its 
formation,  a  lively  young  officer  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers 
went  quietly  to  work  and  secreted  the  rifles  of  the 

*  Executive ;'  and  the  *  lance-corporal,'  who  was 
probably  in  the  secret,  turned  out  his  men  suddenly,  and 
great  was  the  consternation  and  astonishment,  and 
quite  imparliamentary  the  language  of  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  country,  when  guns  and  bandoliers  were 
found  to  be  *  not  lost,  but  gone  before '  they  ought  to 
have  done.  The  Attorney-General  had  but  a  brief-bag  to 
brandish,  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  bundle  of  correspond- 
ence to  hurl  at  the  enemy,  while  the  remaining  half- 
dozen  rank  and  file  had  nothing  more  dangerous  to 
threaten  the  foe  with  beyond  a  promise  to  repeat  a  few 
of  their  annexation  speeches  made  in  the  Legislative 
Council — which,  by  the  way,  might  have  acted  more 
seriously  upon  the  attacking  Boers  than  their  rifles  would 
have  done,  had  they  found  them.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  they  responded  to  their  *  lance-corporal's  '  call  some 
seven  or  eight  strong,  and  having  formed  square  to 
receive  cavalry,  marched  past  in  column,  and  executed 
a  few  more  evolutions  in  which  the  contrast  of  one 
private  of  six  feet  six  inches  high  was  rather  pronounced 
as  against  another  of  five  feet  nothing,  they  were 
dismissed  with  a  caution. 

Christmas  Day  saw  issued  fi:om  the  press  the  first 
copy  of  a  little  journal,  the  News  of  the  Camp^  and 
as  its  files  have  since  been  characterized  by  so  eminent 
an  authority  as  the  London  Times  as  a  *  veritable 
journalistic  curiosity,'  I  must  claim  the  indulgence  of 
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my  readers  for  an  editor's  vanity  in  describing  the  origin 
of  this  typographical  bantling. 

The  plant,  type,  printing  presses,  etc.,  of  the  Trans- 
vaal  Argus  having  for  security's  sake  been  brought  into 
camp  when  the  evacuation  of  the  town  of  Pretoria  was 
decided  upon,  a  roofless  bungalow  was  set  apart  for 
their  reception.  The  manager  and  former  proprietor  of 
this  journal,  Mr.  C.  W.  Deecker,  and  myself,  had  some 
conversations  on  the  subject  of  publishing  a  camp  news- 
paper, which  my  connection  with  the  staflF  of  the 
Garrison  Commandant  suggested  opportunities  and  faci- 
lities for  editing.  It  was  settled  that  I  should  bring 
the  matter  before  the  military  authorities,  and  he  would 
try  and  arrange  with  Mr.  C.  K.  White,  the  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  ArguSy  for  the  use  of  the  plant,  machinery, 
types,  inks,  printers,  Kaffir  steam-power,  etc.,  that  went 
to  make  up  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Transvaal 
thunderer.  ^ 

Both  applications  were  successful,  the  military  autho- 
rities, however,  reserving  what  was  virtually  a  right  of 
censorship  under  the  thin  disguise  of  preventing  any- 
thing inimical  to  the  interests  and  secrets  of  the  defence 
being  published,  and  also  retaining  the  privilege  of  using 
the  columns  of  the  journal  for  the  publication  of  all 
notices,  district  orders,  etc. 

I  now  removed  my  waggon  to  a  plot  of  ground 
adjacent  to  the  bungalow  wherein  the  Argus  type  was 
placed,  and  with  a  bell-tent  and  some  canvas  sails,  con- 
structed a  somewhat  original  editorial  department.  My 
waggon  continued  my  sleeping-place,  and  was  comfort- 
able enough,  being  well  raised  from  the  damp  ground 
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and  secured  from  the  rain  by  a  water-tight  roof.  From 
this  roof  a  big  transport  waggon-sail  was  carried  over  to, 
and  half  around,  the  bell-tent,  wherein  my  confrere, 
Deecker,  made  himself  exceptionally  comfortable ;  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  luxury  having  crept  in  shaped 
and  formed  as  an  iron  bedstead,  mth,  sad  to  relate,  the 
enervating  influences  of  blankets  and — tell  it  not  in 
Gath — ^yea,  verily,  sheets  ! 

The  space  between  waggon  and  tent  was  ingeniously 
roofed  in  with  the  canvas  sails  or  waggon-cover  stretched 
on  telegraph  poles,  a  torpedo  notice-board  forming  one 
of  the  supports  at  the  entrance ;  and  above  all  an  ancient 
Union  Jack,  splitting  itself  into  shreds  by  the  force  of 
its  own  rottenness  and  the  strength  of  the  Transvaal 
breezes.  A  couple  of  privates  of  the  Fusiliers  rigged  up 
the  editor's  quarters,  and  the  humour  of  one  of  them — 
whom  afterwards,  poor  fellow,  I  saw  killed  in  action — 
reached  its  height  as  he  returned  with  the  torpedo 
notice-board,  exclaiming  in  a  fine  Irish  brogue : 

*  It's  divil  a  many  Boers  'ill  come  near  yez  when  they 
see  this  boord  up.' 

Surely  never  was  paper  printed  under  such  singular 
auspices — a  brick- walled  bungalow  for  a  printing-office, 
with  canvas  thrown  over  its  unfinished  roof,  through 
which  the  rain  penetrated ;  a  gentle  water-spout  running 
down  the  compositor's  back  as  he  stood,  composing- 
stick  in  hand,  with  a  bandolier  of  Martini-Henry  or 
Snider  cartridges  over  his  shoulder,  his  white  apron  for 
a  uniform,  and  his  rifle  lying  suggestively  near  his 
printing  frame.  And  how  would  you  editors  at  home 
like  to  edit  a  paper  during  the  day  after  being  on  £^uard 
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up  to  the  knees  in  mud  all  night,  or  sleeping  in  a  pair 
of  leather  breeches,  long  boots,  and  jack- spurs,  with  a 
bandolier  instead  of  a  wife's  arms  as  a  necklace,  a  bag 
of  cartridges  as  a  bolster,  and  a  Snider  carbine  for  a 
sleeping  partner  ?  Nor  were  our  surroimdings  more 
agreeable — ^for  cheek  by  jowl  were  squatted  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  Hottentots,  half-breeds,  and  semi- 
Kaffirs,  their  waggons,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 
This  happy-family  crowd  rejoiced  in  the  gorgeous 
misnomer  of  *  Intelligence  Department,'  being  a  corps 
of  coloured  scouts  or  spies,  raised  in  a  misguided  moment 
by  the  then  Surveyor-General  of  the  Transvaal  This 
brilliant  corps,  whose  information  was  always  imreli- 
able,  often  totally  false,  and  whose  *  intelligence '  ap- 
peared to  be  only  exhibited  in  successful  forays  upon 
fcrm-yards  —  their  saddle-bows  generally  exhibiting 
pumpkins,  fowls,  ducks,  etc.,  after  a  trip  outside — were 
in  cases  where  real  danger  was  to  be  anticipated,  con- 
spicuous by  an  exhibition  of  that  absence  of  body 
which  sometimes  indicates  extreme  presence  of  mind. 

No  one  more  than  the  gentleman  w^ho  raised  them 
subsequently  deplored  more  bitterly  their  worthlessness, 
and  the  mistaken  confidence  which  had  been  placed  in 
their  *  intelligence.' 

My  next  waggon  neighbours  were  a  young  English- 
man, who  had  come  out  on  a  shooting  excursion  to  the 
Zambesi,  a  Yorkshire  man  named  Mitchelson,  and  who 
had  good-naturedly  given  the  shelter  of  his  waggon  to 
a  Scottish  settler  from  New  Zealand;  a  civU  engineer 
from  the  same  place,  and  a  travelling  companion  of  his 
own  from  Natal.     They  kept  not  open  house,  but  open 
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waggon,  and  as  long  as  their  supply  of  *  square  face ' 
gin  lasted,  were  never  without  friends  dropping  in,  who, 
waiving  all  formalities,  sedulously  punished  their  liquor 
with  unflagging  zeal.  Some  of  these  were  so  pertina- 
cious in  their  repeated  visits  that  the  term  ^ginflies' 
was  given  to  them,  a  sobriquet  they  retained  until 
'  the  keg  ran  dry.'  At  the  left  and  rear  of  our  editorial 
quarters  were  the  lines  and  tents  of  '  Nourse's  Horse, 
while  farther  down  on  the  right  were  camped  the 
*  Pretoria  Carabineers,*  their  horses  tied  to  a  picket-line, 
and  the  men  making  themselves  palatially  happy  in  the 
stables,  from  which  their  brutes  were  ejected.  At  the 
right  was  a  military  wash-house,  where  some  half  a 
dozen  soldiers'  wives  operated  from  early  morning  until 
dusk,  and  whose  language  and  conversation  were  neither 
subdued,  refined,  nor  limited,  and  only  to  be  feirly  ex- 
celled by  that  of  the  intelligent  intelligencers  in  our 
own  immediate  vicinity.  In  fact,  our  editorial  sur- 
roundings were  not  of  a  character  to  inspire  literary 
efforts,  and  of  our  neighbours  it  would  have  been  safe 

to  say: 

*  You  think  they  are  Crusaders  sent 

From  some  infernal  clime, 
To  pluck  the  eyes  of  sentiment 

And  dock  the  tail  of  Rhyme ; 
To  crack  the  voice  of  Melody, 

And  break  the  legs  of  Time. 

The  first  issue  of  the  News  of  the  Camp  consisted  of 
a  small  fly-sheet,  distributed  gratuitously  through  the 
various  wards  of  the  civil  population  and  the  companies 
and  troops  of  regulars  and  volunteers  enrolled.     In  this 
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issue  the  intention  of  its  editors  was  duly  set  forth  in  the 
following  publisher's  notice  2 

*  It  is  intended  to  publish  the  News  of  the  Gamp  at 
noon  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  It  will 
contain  all  the  official  news  and  orders,  and  the  editors 
will  endeavour  to  procure  as  much  interesting  informa- 
tion of  camp  life  and  doings  outside  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain.  This  day's  issue  is  only  one  quarter  the  size  the 
journal  usually  will  be,  as  the  pouring  rain  has  pene- 
trated  through  our  canvas  roof  and  sadly  interfered  with 
the  harmony  of  our  arrangements/ 

The  merits  of  the  journal  as  an  advertising  medium 
were  set  forth  in  the  following  continuation  of  the 
notice. 

*  This  journal  possesses  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
periodical  published  in  the  district  of  Pretoria,  having 
readers  and  subscribers  extending  within  a  radius  of 
fully  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  office  of  publication. 
We  anticipate  that  the  literary  public  will  rush  our  cir- 
culation up  to  the  "  Standard  "  or  the  "  Telegraph,"  and 
Our  supply  of  "  Daily  News  "  will  form  an  "  Era  "  in 
these  stirring  "  Times  "  to  ''  Echo  "  through  the  "Globe" 
from  "  St.  James's  "  and  "  Pall  Mall "  around  "  The 
World."  "Truth"  will  be  "Daily  Chronicle "d,  and 
"  Graphic"  ally  illustrated;  "Society"  will  have 
"  Sporting  Times,"  and  "  Observers  "  may  find  "  Fun," 
as  "  Funny  Folks  "  will  contribute  to  our  columns.  If 
our  "  European  Mail "  is  stopped,  correspondents  will 
find  us  an  impartial  "  Referee,"  and  though  "  Bellas 
Life  in  London  "  may  possibly  advantage  ours,  and 
"  Belgravia  "  and  "  Temple  Bar  "  have  greater  attrac- 
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tions  than  the  Tronk  Battery  or  the  Convent  Laager, 
we  shall  probably  soon  be  able  to  forward  some 
"  London  News  "  that  will  resound  throughout  "  The 
Empire." ' 

The  paper  was  styled  ^  A  Journal  of  Facts,  Fancies, 
Notifications,  Gossip,  and  General  Chit-chat,  published 
in  the  Military  Camp  of  her  Majesty's  Forces  defending 
the  beleaguered  inhabitants  of  Pretoria/  and  took  for  its 
motto  the  Shakespearian  quotation,  slightly  altered,  of 
*  Cribbed,  cabined,  confined,  bound  in.'  The  price  was 
made  the  uniform  one  of  sixpence  per  copy,  and  agents 
were  appointed  to  whom  the  supplies  for  each  company, 
troop,  or  ward,  were  delivered  in  a  bulk  quantity  to  be 
delivered  by  them  to  their  various  subscribers.  The 
circulation  was  an  average  of  500  copies  per  issue.  Our 
agents  comprised  the  captains  of  companies,  the  masters 
of  wards,  etc.,  and  included  a  judge  of  the  High  Court, 
the  state  secretary  of  the  former  Republic,  the  resident 
magistrate  of  Pretoria,  the  chaplain  of  the  forces — all  of 
whom  regularly  put  in  an  appearance  on  publication 
days,  and  marched  oflF  with  their  bundles  of  papers  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  London  Strand  arab  with  his 
parcel  of  '  Hecho  speshuls,'  or  '  Globes,  last  dishun.' 
The  getting  out  of  the  paper  was  quite  an  event,  and  the 
first  issue  was  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  better  things  to 
come. 

With  all  the  relief  of  an  editor  who  has  got  his  paper 
safely  out,  I  walked  down  to  the  Garrison  Office,  where 
I  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  a  little,  delicate,  lame  lady 
offer  her  services  to  Colonel  Gildea  to  try  and  run  the 
blockade  mth  despatches  to  Sir  George  CoUey,  in  Natal, 
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on  whom  our  hopes  of  relief  were  now  fixed.     The  offer 
was  declined,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  sincere, 

and  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  lady  (a  Mrs.  H ) 

led  me  to  believe  would  have  been  successful — and  was 
another  of  the  several  instances  I  shall  have  to  enumerate 
of  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  weaker  sex,  during 
the  Transvaal  War  of  1880  and  1881.  I  was  much 
interested  in  this  little  woman — ^in  all  respects  a  lady, 
and  who  was  undoubtedly  a  figure  in  our  camp — she 
being  allowed  to  retain  two  of  her  horses,  for  her  own 
use  and  that  of  a  Kaffir  servant,  who  invariably  fol- 
lowed after  her  wherever  she  rode.  I  often  thought 
what  a  sensation  she  might  have  created  in  the  *  Lady's 
Mile,'  with  those  two  rough  AfiHican  ponies  and  her 
woolly-headed  *  Jeames,'  if  some  fairy  power  could 
suddenly  drop  them  amongst  the  fashionable  equestrians 
ofthe'Row.' 

On  my  arrival  in  the  Garrison  Square  I  foimd  the 
Coloured  Intelligence  (  ?)  drawn  up,  waiting  on  the  Cir- 
cumlocution branch  of  the  Supply  Department.  They 
had  been  ordered  to  go  out  at  five  o'clock,  and  had  been 
waiting  some  two  and  a  half  hours  beyond  that  time  for 
their  equipments.  They  got  their  saddles  first,  and  their 
girths  last,  and  were  supplied  gradually  with  bridles 
without  bits,  and  stirrups  without  leathers,  and  in  all 
probability  went  eventually  away  with  Martini- Henry 
carbines  and  Snider  cartridges — not  that  it  mattered 
very  much,  for  they  were  neither  useful  nor  ornamental ; 
and  it  would  have  been  only  on  a  par  with  some  con- 
fused departmental  ideas  then  reigning,  amongst  which 
the  arming  of  a  number  of  Foot  Volunteers  with  short 
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carbines,  and  the  Pretoria  Carabineers  and  Nourse's 
Horse,  both  mounted  forces,  with  long  Martini  rifles, 
was  an  instance. 

The  day  after  Christmas  Day  being  Sunday,  a 
notice  was  published  that  religious  services  for  Pro- 
testants, Catholics,  Wesleyans,  and  Dutch  Reformers 
would  be  held  at  seven  o'clock  that  morning;  and  I 
went  round  at  the  hour  named  to  the  various  places 
appointed  for  the  diflferent  services,  but  whether  the 
rain  had  damped  the  zeal,  or  the  anticipation  of  Boer 
attacks  disturbed  the  devotion  of  the  worthy  people 
assembled  '  under  the  British  flag,'  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  gatherings  were  decidedly  those 
of  '  two  and  three,'  and  in  some  cases  did  not  realize 
even  those  inconsiderable  numbers. 

A  short  walk  brought  me  from  the  camp  to  Fort 
Royal,  and  there  I  found  Captain  Campbell — ^his  men 
hard  at  work  improving  their  defences.  The  men  were 
cutting  a  trench,  and  throwing  up  the  spadefuls  of 
earth  as  only  the  Britisher  can. 

'  Well,  boys,  how  are  you  getting  on  ?' 

'  Well,'  said  one  fellow,  *  we've  heard  a  good  deal 
about  gold  in  the  Transvaal,  but  although  we  dig 
plenty,  we  don't  seem  to  get  much  of  it!' 

'  There's  not  much  of  it  in  a  shilling  a  day,  with 
canteen  beer  at  sixpence  a  pot,'  said  another. 

'  Stop  till  this  here  Boar-shootin'  commences,'  shouted 
a  third,  as  he  sent  a  great  spadeful  of  earth  flying  over 
the  previous  speaker  —  the  result  of  an  accident 
apparently,  but  one  evidently  highly  relished  by  himself 
and  his  companions. 

VOL.  II.  22 
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Coming  back  by  a  brick  building,  standing  equi- 
distant between  camp,  convent,  and  Fort  Royal,  I  found 
an  Advocate  of  the  High  Court  superintending  a 
'  bUtong '  manufectory.  IS  this  he  was  assisted^  a 
number  of  Kaffirs  and  half-castes,  who  were  cut^ 
into  Btrings  the  meat  of  some  defunct  *  trekk '  oxen, 
to  be  further  flavoured  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  hung 
in  the  air  to  dry,  the  result  being  a  not  at  all  un- 
palatable species  of  food  much  in  vogue  amongst  the 
South  African  Boers,  and  the  agreeable  consumption 
of  which  is  considerably  aided  by  a  very  sharp  knife 
with  which  to  pare  your  '  biltong '  strip  into  wafer-like 
shreds. 

The  heliograph  flashed  down  a  message :  a  party  of 
Boers,  150  strong,  had  been  seen  patrolling  the 
country  to  the  south  of  our  range  of  hills,  and  the 
Mounted  Infantry  and  a  party  of  Nourse's  Horse  rode 
out  in  hot  haste  to  give  them  a  Christmas-box.  Having 
carried  a  message  from  Colonel  Gildea  to  Fort  Commeline, 
I  rode  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  and  over- 
hauled the  Mounted  Infantry,  who,  however,  were  just 
a  day  after  the  fair,  the  Boers  seen  having  put  distance 
between  them  and  the  party  sent  after  them ;  and  like 
the  fisunous  Duke  of  York,  having  ascended  the  hill, 
we  marched  down  again  and  returned  to  camp,  after 
scouting  the  country  for  about  three  hours. 

The  Bishop  of  Pretoria  arrived  during  the  evening, 
having  received  a  safe-conduct  pass  from  Joubert,  the 
Boer  Commandant.  He  reported  that  the  garrison  at 
Standerton  was  all  well,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to 
laugh    at   the   precautions  taken  by  our  authorities. 


The  Doctor  gi>ing  bia  lUnmils. 


To/ace  jwj*  35,  Vol-  II. 
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apparently  thin^g  so  elaborate  a  scheme  of  defence 
unnecessary. 

An  order  was  now  published  that  all  persons  living 
in  huts  or  tents  must  be  out  of  them  at  6.30  a.m. ; 
bedding  to  be  placed  outside ;  sanitation  to  be  observed ; 
and  a  medical  officer  to  visit  each  portion  of  the  camp 
twice  daily,  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9,  and  3  and  5, 
his  coming  to  be  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 
This  latter  order  was  for  some  time  carried  out,  and  a 
civilian  doctor,  accompanied  by  an  orderly  of  the  Army 
Hospital  Corps,  did  the  rounds.  Bells  of  a  musical 
kind  being  scarce,  the  hospital  orderly,  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion,  secured  a  villainous-toned  cattle- 
bell,  whose  monotonous  clang  heralded  the  advent  of 
the  doctor  on  his  rounds,  and  inspired  the  following 
anecdote,  which  may  be  styled  a  News  of  the  Camp 
idyl  in  prose. 

'  It  was  eventide  in  camp  ;  the  sun  was  fast  on  the 
declension,  the  mountain-ridges  seemed  rising  to  em- 
brace Sol's  golden  orb.  An  anxious  mother  sat  beside 
a  suffering  babe — ^the  flush  of  feverish  heat  spread  firom 
cheek  to  brow,  and  the  warm  colour  lost  its  lambent 
flame  as  furtively  it  spread  beneath  the  bright  blue  hood 
which  formed  a  halo  around  the  cherub's  head,  whilst 
moans  of  pain  escaped  its  murmuring  lips.  Ah,  what  a 
sight!  The  god?  looked  down  and  smiled  as  they 
beheld  that  tender  matron  keeping  her  watchful  ward 
o'er  her  sweet  babe.  Upon  a  table  near  were  heaped  in 
undulating  masses  Powders  of  Dover,  Sjrrup  of  Winslow, 
Flour  of  Poison;  whilst  over  all  a  dreamy  light  sped 
from  where,  soft  burning  in  its  floating  bed,    shone 

22—2 
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silently  that  flame  devoted  to  both  night  and  childhood. 
The  mother  hearkens,  as  now  a  sound  breaks  on  her 
listening  ear,  and  rising,  she  exclaims,  as  a  strange 
tintinnabulation  seems  advancing  :  "  Saved !  saved !  He 
comes — I  hear  a  bell !"  And  rushing  madly  to  the 
porch,  she  speaks  aloud:  "Oh,  doctor!  do  give  me 
something  to  make  this  little  wretch  sleep  ;  he's  just 
enough  to  drive  one  mad !"  But,  alas  for  human  expec- 
tations !  it  was  not  the  doctor  she  expected,  but  Kaatje 
Kaackleback,  the  Hottentot  woman,  vending  milk  ; 
which  proved  two  things  :  one,  that  "  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  flattery  ;"  and  the  other,  that  more  than  one 
cattle-bell  can  be  found  in  a  camp.' 

Christmas  Day  passed,  as  every  day  must  eventually, 
whether  its  hours  be  pleasant  or  otherwise  ;  but  the 
greetings  off^ered  inside  Pretoria's  defensive  lines  could 
scarcely  be  construed  as  'merry,'  though  of  Mark 
Tapleys  there  were  not  a  few  who  extracted  quite  an 
infinite  amount  of  humour  out  of  their  present  difficulties 
and  miseries,  keeping  a  bright  eye  on  the  future,  and 
the  thoughts  of  happier  days  to  come. 

Looking  into  the  tent  portion  of  the  editorial  quarters, 
before  turning  in  myself,  I  saw  my  literary  confi^^re 
Deecker  sleeping  soundly  in  all  the  luxuries  of  bed  and 
bedding  ;  so  I  clambered  up  to  my  waggon  to  follow 
his  example,  shrouding  the  beams  of  a  surreptitious 
candle,  which,  stuck  in  its  own  grease  on  the  top 
of  an  old  hat-box,  afforded  me  the  privilege  of  a  nightly 
half- hour's  reading  in  defiance  of  the  audible  *  Lights  out !' 
of  the  reverend  sanitary  officer  of  Ward  No.  I.  Hullo ! 
hey !  what's  that  ?    A  shot,  by  Jove,  firom  the  line  of 
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sentries  at  the  west  wing !  A  shot,  too,  preceded  by  a 
challenge.  Something  serious  the  matter.  Carabineers 
turning  out  their  guard,  too.  Where  the  deuce  is  my 
bandolier  ? 

'  What's  the  row,  captain?'  say  I,  as  Captain  D'Arcy 
bustles  up  from  his  Carabineer  camp. 

'  No  harm  done,'  he  replies ;  *  only  an  enthusiastic 
sentry  who  has  made  cold  meat  of  a  straying  transport 
mule,  who  refused  to  answer  his  challenges,  shouted  in 
both  English  and  Dutch.' 

'  Strange  it  didn't  understand  the  latter,'  growls 
a  Boerophobe,  pokmg  his  head  through  the  sUt  of  an 
adjacent  tent ;  *  too  bad  his  two-legged  relatives,  "  Oom  " 
Paul  Kruger  and  Co.,  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
language.' 

'  Good-night,  Captain.' 

'  Good-night !  Merrier  Christmas  next  year !' 

'  Same  to  you  !  More  Boar's-heads  on  the  table  and 
less  Boers  in  the  open  "veld";'  sajring  which,  I  turned 
in  to  my  waggon,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  the  land 
of  dreams. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  WOUNDED  FROM  THE  HONDE  RIVER — THE  TRUE 
STORY  OF  THE  DISASTER  TO  THE  94TH  REGIMENT  AT  '  BRONKHORST 
SPRUrr.' 

On  the  27th  of  December  a  flutter  of  excitement  passed 
through  the  camp  at  Pretoria,  when  it  was  known  that 
eight  men  of  the  94th  Regiment,  who  had  been  wounded 
at  the  action  near  the  Honde  River,  had  arrived,  and 
brought  with  them  the  list  of  casualties  of  the  fight ; 
the  latter  certified  by  the  surgeons  in  charge,  and 
proving  more  serious  than  had  been  anticipated.  This 
list,  by  the  courtesy  of  Surgeon-Major  Skeen,  the  chief 
of  the  Army  Medical  Staff,  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing, 
and  it  told  the  sad  story  of  sixty-five  lives  extinguished 
for  ever,  and  eighty-three  human  forms  more  or  less 
mangled  and  suffering,  whose  wounds  were  characterized 
in  almost  all  instances  as  '  dangerous.'  The  death-roll 
comprised  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  officers  who  were 
with  the  regiment  at  the  fiital  spruit — Captain  Naime, 
Adjutant  Harrison,  Lieutenant  McSwiney ;  whilst  small 
hopes  were  entertained  for  Colonel  Anstruther,  Assis- 
tant-Commissary Carter,  Captain  Elliott,  and  Lieutenant 
Hume.  The  last-named  is  the  only  commissioned 
officer  who  lived  to  relate  the  story  of  the  disaster,  and 
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Captain  Elliott  escaped  then  to  meet  with  an  even 
more  tragical  death  at  a  later  period  of  the  war.  On 
learning  the  arrival  of  the  wounded  I  availed  myself  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  visit  the  hospital,  and  secure  as 
much  information  as  possible  as  to  what  had  occurred ; 
and  having  interviewed  two  or  three  of  the  men  least 
seriously  injured,  I  was  able,  with  Mr.  Egerton's 
description,  and  that  of  Sergeant  Bradley,  who  came 
in  with  him,  to  get  some  idea  of  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  A  paper  was  also  brought  in, 
which  had  been  handed  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
column,  and  was  afterwards  picked  up  firom  the  blood- 
stained field  by  one  of  the  sergeants,  a  copy  of  which  I 
secured.  From  these  and  other  statements  of  eye- 
witnesses of  the  fray,  and  the  perusal  subsequently  of 
most  of  the  official  evidence  taken  and  correspondence 
which  transpired  in  connection  with  it,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  disaster,  and  in  so  doing  to 
*  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.' 

On  the  23rd  November,  1880,  Colonel  Bellairs,  in 
view  of  the  troublous  political  outlook,  despatched,  in 
his  official  capacity  as  Commandant  of  her  Majesty's 
forces  in  the  Transvaal,  an  order  to  Colonel  Anstruther 
at  Lydenburg  to  come  at  once  with  the  head-quarters 
of  the  94th  Regiment  to  Pretoria,  a  despatch  received 
by  the  latter  four  days  later.  Considerable  difficulty 
occurred  in  the  securmg  of  sufficient  transport;  that 
delightful  hamper,  regimental  baggage,  requiring  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  ox-waggons  to  carry  it,  to  which 
was  added  two  mule-carts,  one  ambulance,  one  cart  for 
water,  and  one  for  the  canteen — ^thirty-four  conveyances 
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in  all.  It  is  said  that  the  transport  officer  held  the 
opinion  that  fourteen  waggons  should  be  considered 
sufficient,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them; 
but  his  opinions  appear  to  have  been  overruled,  and 
the  list  of  conveyances  enumerated  were  secured.  So 
chary  were  the  owners  of  ox-waggons  to  trust  their 
vehicles  and  teams  on  what  they  at  least  considered  a 
dangerous  march,  that  a  guarantee  was  stipulated  for 
by  them  of  £150  for  each  waggon,  and  £10  per  head 
for  the  draught  oxen  who  pulled  them,  as  security 
against  loss  by  any  contingency  whatsoever;  a  top 
price,  and  one  at  which  they  could  well  afford  to  let 
their  *  yokes'  go.  To  each  of  these  waggons  was 
attached  a  span  of  probably  not  less  than  sixteen  oxen, 
yoked  in  pairs ;  and  allowing  for  the  distance  that  should 
intervene  between  the  leaders  of  each  team  and  the  tail 
of  the  immediately  preceding  waggon,  the  colimm  at  a 
concise  calculation  must  have  extended  over  a  mile  in 
length,  and  seemed  to  court  from  its  very  defencelessness 
the  fate  which  overtook  it.  Supposing  its  combatants  to 
have  nimibered  250  (which  they  did  not),  they  would 
naturally  make  a  very  meagre  fringe  of  men  when 
extended  along  so  considerable  a  line  of  road  as  this 
lengthy  convoy  necessarily  spread  over ;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  enemy  attacking  were  an  active 
mounted  force,  mostly  marksmen,  the  result  is  not  aston- 
ishing. The  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  waggons  was 
not  got  over  until  December  5th,  when  the  march  com- 
menced ;  and  nothing  e ventfiil  occurred  until  the  1 7th 
of  that  month,  when  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Bellairs, 
dated  two  days  previously,  was  received  by  the  Colonel 
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commanding,  he  having  then  reached  the  Middleburg 
side  of  the  Olifants  River.  Some  diversity  of  opinion 
has  been  since  expressed  as  to  whether  the  wording  of 
this  despatch  was  sufficiently  strong  as  a  warning  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  regiment  on  the  march,  and  I 
therefore  quote  it  in  full,  that  my  readers  may  form  their 
own  opinions  on  the  subject.  It  is  dated  December 
15th,  and  is  as  follows : 

'  Five  hundred  armed  Boers  are  said  to  have  left  the 
Boer  Camp,  situated  forty  miles  from  this  on  the  Pot- 
cheffistroom  road,  yesterday;  direction  unknown.  No 
hostilities  have  taken  place  as  yet,  but  caution  should 
be  exercised  to  guard  against  any  sudden  attack  or 
surprise  of  cattle  on  the  march,  especially  at  the  Botha 
Hill  range  or  defile,  between  Pretoria  and  Honey's  Farm, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  former.  Send  forward 
natives  (foreloopers,  etc.)  to  reconnoitre  along  the  tops 
of  and  over  the  hills  before  advancing. 

'  Send  back  a  message  by  bearer  as  to  your  where- 
abouts and  when  you  expect  to  arrive  here.' 

This  despatch  was  duly  acknowledged  by  Colonel 
Anstruther  on  the  17th  of  December,  he  stating  that 
he  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  Olifants  River — which 
was  going  down — and  that  he  proposed  crossing  it  that 
afternoon  or  the  following  morning,  and  coming  on  as 
soon  as  possible.  On  the  19  th  the  column  had  reached 
Honey's  Farm,  and  camped  there  for  the  night,  the 
waggons  being  '  laagered,'  and  flying  sentries'  placed  as 
outposts  150  yards  on  each  side.  This  appears 
to  have  been  done  as  a  precautionary  measure,  as 
up    to  this   time,  apparently,   no   knowledge  of  open 
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hostilities  having  occurred  at  Potcheflfetroom  or  the 
hoisting  of  the  Dutch  flag  at  Heidelberg  had  reached 
the  column ;  nor  was  it  likely  they  would,  except  through 
Boer  sources,  from  whom  it  was  improbable  any  infor- 
mation would  be  obtained — ^that  is,  of  a  reliable  kind. 
It  was  said  that  at  this  halting-place  Colonel  Anstruther 
was  told  by  a  field  comet  of  the  district  that  he  might 
perhaps  meet  an  assemblage  of  Boers,  but  they  were 
going  to  a  friendly  meeting ;  if  this  statement  be  true, 
no  words  can  adequately  reprobate  information  bearing  so 
palpably  the  imprint  of  treachery,  and  given  with  the 
evident  intention  to  lull  suspicion.  The  next  day,  the  20th 
of  December,  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  the  long  line  of 
waggons,  with  their  guards,  were  trailing  their  slow 
length  along,  the  band  of  the  regiment  playing  the 
popular  melody,  '  Kiss  me,  mother,  kiss  your  darling,' 
as  they  marched  at  the  head  of  the  column,  now 
advancing  towards  a  ford  of  the  Honde  River,  known  as 
*  Bronkhorst  Spruit/  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  a  site 
had  been  selected  for  a  camping-ground,  where  two  roads 
branching  formed  a  V.  Colonel  Anstruther  and  Mr. 
Egerton,  the  latter  having  previously  reconnoitred  the 
ground,  rode  forward  to  examine  the  site  of  the  proposed 
camp,  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  approach 
of  three  mounted  Boers,  one  carrying  a  white  flag,  who 
debouched  from  behind  a  slightly  rising  ground,  par- 
tially covered  with  thorn  bushes,  to  the  left.  Colonel 
Anstruther  waited  their  approach,  and  Mr.  Egerton, 
riding  a  little  farther  up  the  road,  saw  a  large  party  of 
mounted  Boers  riding  at  top  speed  from  a  farm  well 
sheltered  by  willow  and  blue  gum  trees  to  the  crest  of 
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the  rising  ground,  on  whose  near  slope  the  flag-bearers 
had  debouched,  and  behind  which  it  was  now  discovered 
a  large  party  of  mounted  men  were  concealed,  and  who 
were  moving  into  position  on  the  flank  and  head  of  the 
column,  as  their  messengers  advanced  to  parley. .  One  of 
these  handed  Colonel  Anstruther  a  notification,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy — the  original  paper — all  blood- 
stained and  soiled,  was  picked  up  by  a  sergeant  named 
Briggs  and  brought  in  to  Pretoria,  and  ran  as  follows : 

'  South  African  Eepublic,  Heidelberg, 
December  19,  1880. 

*  To  the  Commander-in-chief  of  her  Majesty's  troops  on  ilie 
road  between  Lydenburg  and  Pretoria. 

*  We  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  taken 
up  their  residence  at  Heidelberg;  that  a  diplomatic 
commissioner  has  been  sent  by  them  with  despatches 
to  his  Excellency,  Sir  W.  Owen  Lanyon ;  that  until  the 
arrival  of  his  Excellency's  answer  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  in  a  state  of  war  or  not ;  that  conse- 
quently we  cannot  allow  any  movement  of  troops  fi-om 
your  side,  and  wish  you  to  stop  where  you  are,  we  not 
being  in  war  with  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  nor  with  the 
people  of  England,  who  we  are  sure  to  be  on  our  side, 
if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  position,  but  only  re- 
covering the  independence  of  our  country.  We  do  not 
wish  to  take  arms,  and  therefore  inform  you  that  any 
movement  of  troops  from  your  side  will  be  taken  by  us 
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as  a  declaration  of  war,  the  responsibility  whereof  we 
put  on  your  shoulders,  as  we  know  what  we  will  have  to 
do  in  self-defence. 

'  We  are.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

*  (Signed)         S.  J.  P.  Kruger,  Vice-President. 

M.   W.   Pretorius, 
P.    J.    JouBERT,  Dnemanschap. 
W.  Edward  Bok,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Government.' 

Whoever  was  clever  and  astute  enough  to  compile 
this  singular  document  must  have  been  equally  aware 
that  no  British  officer  could  obey  its  mandates  in  dis- 
regard of  his  orders  to  march  to  a  given  point.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  place  chosen,  and  its  occupation 
so  carefully  planned  and  carried  out,  even  to  the  details 
of  marking  distances  from  the  road  to  the  thorns  on  the 
rising  ground,  where  during  the  parley  the  Boers  were 
taking  position — ^their  steadiness  of  movement  being 
remarked  by  even  some  of  the  privates  of  the  British 
force  they  were  surrounding — ^goes  a  good  way  to  prove 
what  has  been  more  than  once  asserted,  that  the  present- 
ing of  the  notification  was  merely  a  ruse  to  obtain  the 
time  necessary  to  complete  their  attacking  formation. 
This  is  a  point  which  has  raised  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  while  desirous  of  giving  every  latitude 
to  the  adage  that  '  all  is  fair  in  love  or  war,'  an  unpre- 
judiced observer  might  naturally  conclude  that  it  would 
have  been  more  honest  and  straightforward  to  have 
called  upon  the  commanding  officer  to  lay  down  his 
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arms  at  once  than  to  occupy  time  with  the  presentment 
of  a  plausibly  worded  document,  whose  contents  it  must 
be  known  his  duty  and  honour  would  bind  him  to  ignore, 
the  more  so  as  such  time  was  availed  of  in  securing  a 
position  which  rendered  the  attacking  party  irresistible. 
Again,  if  no  state  of  war  was  existing  between  the  Boers 
and  the  British  troops  or  people,  there  was  no  necessity 
to  advance  under  a  white  flag,  the  emblem  of  truce  and 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  presentation  of  this  carefully  worded  document  is 
explainable  by  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Boer  move- 
ment were  posing  before  the  world,  themselves  and  their 
followers,  as  a  virtuous  people  agitating  for  their  freedom 
quietly  and  firmly,  and  desirous  to  place  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  foreign  interloper  the  consequences  of  that  blood- 
shed^they  knew  must  follow  their  extreme  action. 

Colonel  Anstruther's  reply  was  that  of  the  gallant 
soldier  he  was,  as,  tossing  the  paper  to  the  ground,  he 
told  its  bearers  that  his  orders  were  to  go  to  Pretoria, 
and  those  orders  he  should  obey.  He  then  returned  to 
the  head  of  the  column,  the  advanced  guard  of  which, 
with  the  band  in  front,  numbered  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  the  remainder  being  distributed  as  guards 
over  the  long  line  of  waggons.  An  order  was  imme- 
diately  given  to  the  right  company  to  extend,  which 
was  being  executed  by  Captam  Naime,  when  a  heavy 
volley  was  poured  into  their  ranks,  the  captain  com- 
manding and  half  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  of  his  company  fisiUing  victims  to  the  well-directed 
fire.  The  remainder  and  the  other  company  lay  down 
and  returned  the  fire  of  the  Boers,  who,  extended  down 
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the  left  flank  and  in  a  half -moon  fonnation  round  the 
head  of  the  column,  kept  up  a  withering  fire,  under 
which  nothing  could  live.  Colonel  Anstrutber,  wounded 
in  five  places,  lay  in  fi-ont  of  his  fighting  line,  and 
cheered  on  his  men,  who  kept  up  the  fight  until  more 
than  two-thirds  of  their  number  were  killed  or  woimded. 
Seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  prolonging  the  struggle, 
the  Colonel  ordered  *  cease  fire '  to  sound,  after  exactly 
twenty- two  minutes*  fighting,  during  which  the  regiment 
lost,  out  of  a  combatant  strength  of  230  men,  no  less 
than  158  of  their  number  hors  de  combat  There  was 
no  time  to  'laager'  the  waggons,  nor  would  such  a 
movement  have  been  possible,  as  the  Boers  shot  down 
the  leading  oxen  in  the  teams  and  made  confusion  worse 
confounded  amongst  them. 

The  Boers,  mostly  good  marksmen,  were  estimated 
at  500  in  number,  and  felt  their  success  assured  from 
the  first ;  so  much  so,  that  some  were  seen  stead3ring 
their  rifles  against  stones  add  trees — the  forked  branches 
of  the  thorns  making  rests  for  their  gims,  and  render- 
ing their  aim  more  deadly. 

The  order  for  surrender  having  been  given,  the 
Boers  advanced,  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  behaved 
with  every  consideration  to  their  wounded  prisoners — 
assisting  in  binding  up  their  wounds,  and  in  no  way 
maltreating  or  injuring  them.  It  was  rumoured  that 
some  wounded  prisoners  had  been  killed  by  them,  but 
the  only  instance  I  could  ever  learn  was  the  case  of  a 
Private  O'Brien,  who  was  with  the  rear-guard,  and  left 
it  to  join  the  head  of  the  column.  While  so  doing 
he  was  wounded,  and  continued  firing  at  the  Boers 
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while  lying  on  the  ground ;  and  when  asked  by  them 
to  lay  down  his  rifle  he  refused,  and  they  shot  him. 
The  plucky  fellow  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  gallantry; 
his  bulldog  courage  wouldn't  permit  him  to  surrender, 
so  he  died  fighting  to  the  last.  Several  of  the  poor 
little  band-boys  and  dnmimers  were  shot  and  mangled ; 
and  in  one  of  the  waggons,  the  wife  of  the  sergeant- 
major —  a  Mrs.  Fox  —  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
chance  shot  which  entered  the  vehicle  she  occupied. 
She  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  being  the  only 
lady  who  bled  for  her  Queen  during  the  war.  Every 
oflicer  was  struck  down  early  in  the  fight;  and  the 
gallant  Colonel  and  the  commissariat  officer,  Mr.  Carter, 
were  both  so  seriously  wounded  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 
The  former,  hit  in  five  places  and  with  both  legs 
broken,  implored  Dr.  Ward,  the  surgeon,  to  attend  the 
other  wounded  men  first,  exhibiting  the  same  spirit, 
with  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  which  had  evidently 
made  him  the  idol  of  his  officers  and  men.  And  while 
mentioning  this  instance  of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  I 
may  add  yet  another  one.  It  is  the  story  of  a  woman's 
heroism,  and  tells  us  how  in  times  of  real  danger  and 
distress,  the  sex  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
timidity  and  weakness  rise  to  great  occasions,  ex- 
hibiting  that  courage  and  resource  too  often  wanting  by 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  position  of  their 
protectors.  Accompanying  the  regiment  to  Pretoria, 
and  occupying  one  of  the  waggons,  with  her  two  little 
yellow-haired  fatherless  children,  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  bandmaster,    Mrs.    Marion    Smith — a  lady   whose 
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name  I  freely  mention,  as  her  acts  deserve  to  be  known 
that  they  may  be  fully  appreciated  —  a  lady  whose 
name  should  ever  remain  green  in  the  traditions  of  the 
94th  Regiment,  and  be  affectionately  remembered  by  the 
survivors  of  the  fatal  day  at  '  Bronkhorst  Spruit.' 

A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  successful  enemy,  sur- 
rounded by  dead  and  dying,  hampered  with  the  charge 
of  two  little  children  scarcely  removed  from  infancy, 
this  courageous  yet  tender-hearted  little  woman 
devoted  herself  immediately  to  the  succour  of  the 
wounded,  and  was  indefatigable,  day  and  night,  in  her 
endeavours  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  It  is  said  that 
she  sacrificed  her  personal  wardrobe  by  tearing  her 
clothing  into  strips  to  make  bandages  wherewith  to 
staunch  the  life-blood  of  many  a  poor  fellow  who  was 
pouring  it  out  in  fulfilment  of  his  duty  and  fealty,  and 
who  now,  thanks  to  her  thought  and  care,  lives  to  tell 
the  tale  of  that  awful  day,  and  still  more  awful  night, 
when  the  waters  of  the  Honde  River  were  reddened 
with  the  life-stream  of  his  comrades  in  arms.  At  the 
hospital  camp,  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fatal  spruit, 
this  lady  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for  a 
period  of  four  months  exclusively  concentrated  her  atten- 
tion on  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  its  woimded  occupants. 
Dr.  Warde,  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  &irly 
shared  the  ready  acknowledgments  of  the  sufferers ; 
and  with  him  at  a  later  date  was  associated  a  civil 
surgeon  of  Pretoria,  Dr.  Harvey  Crow,  who  volimteered 
his  services  to  the  Government  to  go  out  to  the  scene 
of  the  action,  immediately  the  news  of  its  serious  results 
reached  their  ears. 
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The  fight  over,  the  Boers  took  possession  of  the 
waggons,  which,  with  all  their  contents,  inclusive  of 
30,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  Captain  Elliott  and 
twenty  imhurt  prisoners,  they  bore  away  to  Heidelberg 
—previously  throwing  off  tents,  blankets,  and  cooking 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  wounded. 

The  Boers  were  led  by  Franz  Joubert — a  brother  of 
the  Commandant-General  of  that  name.  An  incident 
indicative  of  his  readiness  was  related  :  how,  when 
visiting  Colonel  Anstruther  in  his  tent,  the  latter, 
wounded  though  he  was,  asked  him  to  partake  of  some 
champagne,  which  he  did,  and  raising  the  glass  to  his 
lips  proposed  as  a  toast,  *  The  Health  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  England;  and  may  she  long  reign  within 
her  own  dominions,  and  keep  her  soldiers  there,* 
showing  this  Cromwellian  species  of  soldier  was  not 
deficient  in  the  ability  to  construct  a  telling  mot  when 
occasion  offered.  He  then  gave  the  necessary  passes 
to  Mr.  Egerton  and  Sergeant  Bradley  to  enable  them  to 
go  in  to  Pretoria  for  medical  aid,  but  demurred  about 
allowing  the  use  of  horses,  imtil  at  last,  wearied  of 
waiting,  the  two  boldly  plodded  off  on  foot,  and  march- 
ing all  the  day  and  the  chief  part  of  the  night,  reached 
Pretoria  before  the  break  of  the  following  morning,  and 
their  arrival  there  I  have  already  described. 

Fifty-eight  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were 
laid  in  one  grave,  over  which  a  mound  was  raised,  with 
a  wall  built  round  it,  and  a  wooden  cross  formed  out  of 
pieces  of  board  placed  in  fi-ont,  bearing  an  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  those  soldiers  who,  their  warfiu^  now 
over,  slept  the  sleep  that  knew  no  waking  beneath. 

VOL.  II.  23 
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A  most  touching  incident  was  related  of  the  fidelity 
and  affection  exhibited  by  a  dog  belonging  to  Lieu- 
tenant and  Adjutant  Harrison,  which  remained  all  the 
afternoon  by  the  body,  and  all  night  upon  the  grave  of 
his  master;  and  next  day  refused  to  leave  until  force 
was  applied  to  drag  him  fi'om  the  spot,  the  poor 
animal  cr3dng  piteously  from  the  time  his  owner  was 
kiUed. 

'  The  faithful  dog  of  the  soldier  brave 

Still  clings  to  his  master,  dead ; 
And  sentinel  watches  his  new-tum'd  grave, 

Nor  knows  of  his  spirit  fled. 
•  •  •  •  • 

'  Oh  where  is  the  faithful  friend  sincere, 

Or  where  can  man  be  found. 
Whose  truth  or  affection  prove  more  dear 
Than  those  of  the  soldier's  hound  f 

Colonel  Anstruther  succumbed  to  his  wounds  in  a 
short  time,  as  also  did  Mr.  Carter,  the  ofl&cer  of  trans- 
port. The  former,  in  the  last  despatch  he  ever  signed — 
for  it  is  safe  to  assume  he  was  unable  from  his  injuries 
to  do  more  than  dictate  and  sign  it — ^paid  a  most 
generous  tribute  to  his  ofl&cers  and  men,  and  acknow- 
ledged in  the  handsomest  manner  the  considerate 
treatment  he  had  received  from  his  enemies.  Possessed 
of  an  evidently  generous  disposition,  he  hastened  to 
admit  all  that  wa^  good  and  favourable  in  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact ;  and  possibly  this  inclina- 
tion to  think  better  of  people  than  they  really  are,  led 
him  the  more  easily  to  subscribe  to  the  universal 
military  opinion  held  prior  to  'Dingaan's  Day,'  that 
*  the  Boers  wouldn't  fight.' 
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Leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  disaster  could  or  could  not  have  been 
prevented,  I  close  the  story  of  '  Bronkhorst  Spruit.' 
The  disaster  proved,  if  such  proof  was  necessary,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  an  infantry  force  to  march  through 
an  enemy's  country  without  the  protection  of  a  pro- 
portionately strong  body  of  mounted  men  to  prevent 
its  being  surprised,  and  to  co-operate  in  its  defence,  a 
practical  hint  not  lost  upon  some  military  enthusiasts 
in  Pretoria,  who,  mth  500  red-coats,  were  prepared 
to  walk  over  the  whole  of  the  Transvaal — a  country  as 
big  as  France,  and  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  an 
antagonistic  population. 

The  vision  of  those  wounded  and  djdng  soldiers 
stretched  on  the  parched  '  Veld '  at  '  Bronkhorst  Spruit,' 
Can  hardly  be  a  pleasant  one  for  the  cheese-paring 
authorities  who,  to  reduce  expenditure,  but  a  short 
time  before  denuded  the  Transvaal  of  the  cavalry 
stationed  there,  and  from  further  economical  motives 
marched  down  the  men  on  foot  to  Natal,  selling  their 
horses  to  the  Boers,  to  be  afterwards  used  by  them 
against  the  unfortunate  94th  foot  regiment,  whose  fate 
might  have  been  fairly  anticipated. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  '  94th '  disaster  at 
*  Bronkhorst  Spruit '  are  apparently  so  little  known  out- 
side South  Africa,  that  I  scarcely  feel  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  having  devoted  to  them  the  space  of  an 
entire  chapter,  apart  from  my  own  personal  reminiscences 
of  the  Transvaal  War. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  BOER  INVESTMENT— FIRST  BRUSH  WITH  THE  ENEMY  AT  PRETORIA 
— SKIRMISH  AT  SPRINGHAASFONTEIN — MORE  WEATHER — THE 
DESERTED  VILLAGE— NEW  TEAR'S  EVE— CAMP-LIFE— INCIDENTS — 
SORTIE  FROM  PRETORIA— CAPTURE  OF  ZWARTKOPJE  LAAGER. 

• 

The  enemy's  plan  of  investing  Pretoria  was  novel  and 
effective,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  'laagers/  or 
roughly-fortified  places,  selected  near  farms  in  the 
vicinity  of  roads  leading  to  the  town.  Most  of  these 
*  laagers '  were  commanded  by  kopjes  and  krantzes, 
which  were  roughness  itself,  and  possessed  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  strong  defensive  positions  without 
any  assistance  fi'om  the  hand  of  man.  They  formed  a 
complete  ring  at  various  distances,  fi-oin  three  to  ten 
miles  round  the  town,  patrolling- parties  mo\Tng  con- 
stantly fi*om  one  to  the  other,  a  system  of  communica- 
tion being  kept  up  by  signal-fires,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  any  particular  one  of  these  positions  being  attacked, 
reinforcements  could  be  hurried  fi-om  the  others  to 
assist  in  its  defence  ;  or  to  make  demonstrations  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  attacking  party. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
intelligence  came  into  camp  that  Nourse  and  a  patrol- 
party  of  his   men  were  engaged  with  the  Boers  near 
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the  Six-mile  Spruit  ;  so  I  lost  no  time  in  saddling  up 
my  horse  and  riding  out  to  be  in  at  the  first  brush  with 
the  enemy  near  Pretoria.  About  a  mile  outside  of  the 
camp  I  met  one  of  D'Arcy's  Carabineers,  bringing  in  a 
wounded  man,  who,  sitting  behind  on  the  crupper  of 
the  horse,  was  more  than  thankful  for  a  nip  of  brandy 
I  administered  to  him.  Pushing  on,  I  overtook  a 
strong  party  of  the  Pretoria  Carabineers  going  out 
as  supports ;  and  almost  at  the  same  time  another 
evidence  that  blood-letting  was  going  on  passed  in  the 
shape  of  another  brace  of  men  on  one  steed — the  un- 
wounded  one  of  whom  called  out : 

'  Don't  forget,  Belfast  fired  the  first  shot,  when  you 
publish  the  next  News  of  the  CampJ 

I  promised  not  to  forget  him  and  the  fact  as  stated, 
and  physicked  his  patient,  who  was  shot  through  the 
shoulder,  with  another  little  drop  of  *  Three  Star.' 

The  Carabineers  had  meanwliile  extended  in  the 
open  Veld,  and  were  cautiously  advancing,  when  in  a 
little  time  we  met  Nourse's  men  leisurely  returning — 
the  skirmish  being  over,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn. 
A  reconnaissance  in  force,  accompanied  by  two  seven- 
pounder  guns,  to  the  place  where  this  skirmish  had 
taken  place,  was  decided  upon,  and  half-past  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  saw  the  Garrison  Square  fully  occupied 
by  the  forces  selected  to  go  out,  and  who  appeared 
tolerably  happy  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to 
purvey  an  early  allowance  of  gruel  to  the  Boers  out- 
side. The  entire  force,  which  included  the  Carabineers, 
Nourse's  Horse,  Mounted  Infimtry,  a  couple  of 
companies   of  Scots  Fusiliers,   some   Royal  Artillery, 
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with  a  brace  of  seven-pounders,  was  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Gildea,  who  sent  forward  the  Moimted 
Volimteers  to  scout  the  country  in  advance,  which  they 
did  admirably. 

We  reached  the  Six-mile  Spruit,  or  rather  an 
eminence  commanding  it  and  the  country  for  two 
or  three  miles  beyond  ;  and  at  daybreak  the  guns  were 
ordered  up,  while  the  Fusiliers  distributed  themselves 
amongst  the  stones  and  clumps  of  bush  around. 

Quick  to  the  word  of  command,  up  came  the  artillerj^ 
officer,  Lieutenant  Hare,  and  his  popguns,  and  pretty 
little  playthings  they  proved  themselves,  and  evidently 
interested  a  number  of  Boers,  discoverable  in  the  grey 
dawning  light  on  a  ridge  about  2,500  yards  away ;  who, 
after  three  or  four  shells  had  been  playfully  tossed  to 
them,  were  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valour,  and  rode  rapidly  away  to  a 
farm  known  as  the  *  Red  House,'  on  their  left.  The 
Carabineers,  still  preserving  their  extended  order, 
now  crowned  the  vacated  brow,  and  moved  onwards  to 
the  farm — a  double  belt  of  trees  intervening  between 
the  fiirmhouse  and  the  advancing  troopers. 

Leaving  one  gim  on  the  heights  above  the  spruit, 
the  Colonel  pushed  on  with  the  other,  some  infantry 
and  Nourse's  Horse,  through  the  stream,  and  secured  a 
position  much  nearer  the  farmhouse,  at  which  we 
forwarded  another  brace  of  shells.  One  of  these 
appeared  to  drop  into  the  laager,  or  more  probably 
one  of  the  cattle-kraals ;  for  the  Boers  were  seen  driving 
out  the  cattle  in  hot  haste  to  preserve  their  carcases  for 
the  less  wholesale  system  of  butchery  peculiar  to  their 
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more  economical  ideas  of  household  management. 
The  Mounted  Volunteers  had  meanwhile  occupied  the 
belt  of  bush,  and  a  portion  of  them  were  working 
forward  to  right  and  left  of  the  £mn.  Colonel  Gildea 
was  burning  to  support  the  mounted  men  and  attack 
the  place,  but  his  instructions  having  been  defined,  and 
his  operations  limited,  he  was  compelled  to  merely 
watch  the  course  of  things  and  send  a  few  screeching 
shells  at  the  laagers  and  farm-buildings. 

*  Those  cattle  would  be  very  useful  in  Pretoria, 
Colonel,'  said  Mr.  Brooks,  one  of.  the  Legislative 
Council,  who  had  accompanied  the  staff  on  the  ex- 
pedition. '  Shall  I  tell  D'Arcy  to  try  and  take 
them  r 

'  Yes ;  if  he  can  do  so  without  attacking  the  house 
and  laager — he  must  be  careful  and  advance  slowly,' 
replied  the  Colonel. 

Another  gentleman  who  had  come  out  as  a  *  fi^e 
shot,'  hearing  these  remarks,  galloped  away  to  the 
front  and  told  Captain  D'Arcy  to  take  the  cattle ;  and 
Mr.  Brooks,  sUnging  his  double-barrelled  rifle  behind, 
trotted  down  the  slope  and  arrived  in  time  to  find  the 
gallant  Captain,  like  Achilles,  wounded  in  the  heel,  and 
several  of  his  men  and  horses  also  injured,  he  having 
made  a  dash  for  the  cattle-kraal,  and  caught  it  hotly 
fi'om  the  Boers  behind  the  loopholed  walls  of  the 
laagers  and  farm  out-buildings. 

The  Carabineers  fi'om  the  strip  of  bush  kept  up  a 
sputtering  fire,  returned  in  an  equally  desultory  manner 
by  the  Boers,  until  both  parties  seemed  to  tire  of  the 
amusement,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
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shot  now  and  then  at  intervals,  it  ahnost  ceased.  An 
ambulance  was  sent  down  for  D'Arcy  and  one  of  his 
troopers,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  son  of  the  Surveyor-General 
Melvill,  who,  with  his  Captain,  had  also  been  wounded 
in  the  heel,  after  exhibiting  great  pluck  and  coolness. 
Nourse's  Horse  were  now  ordered  down,  and  responded 
most  willingly.  Their  work  was  light,  however,  as 
the  Carabineers,  who  had  been  ordered  to  retire, 
covered  the  movement  with  their  own  men.  I  rode 
round  to  the  ambulance  to  see  Captain  D'Arcy.  He 
had  received  a  painful  and  ugly  wound  in  the  foot,  and 
his  services  were  lost  to  Pretoria  for  the  rest  of  the 
investment. 

The  retirement  was  now  made  general,  and  we 
re-crossed  the  spruit;  and  my  reflections  were,  that 
as  seven  horses  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  their  riders  were  in  the  hospital, 
suflfering  from  Boer  bullets,  and  as  no  apparently 
tangible  damage  to  counterbalance  all  this  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  enemy,  the  loss  of  an  entire  night's 
rest  was  scarcely  compensated  for  by  the  operations  I 
had  assisted  at  and  T\dtnessed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  spruit  we  met  Sir  Owen 
Lanyon  and  a  part  of  the  Executive  Council  Brigade, 
the  latter  looking  very  determined  and  ferocious, 
double-barrelled  rifles  being  in  vogue,  and  bandoliers 
with  apparently  unlimited  ammunition  sui)plies  de 
rigueur.  The  Coloured  Intelligence  Department  was 
there  also,  and  seemed  to  have  been  having  a  high  old 
time  in  the  poultry -yard  of  some  neighbouring  Dutch- 
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man ;  and  could  the  Boer  who  owned  them  have  been 
there  to  comit  his  ducks  and  chickens,  he  would  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  work  out  a  considerable 
exercise  in  numeration. 

By  noon  we  were  all  back  in  camp,  and  concluded 
the  day  by  the  enjoyment  of  yet  another  agreeable 
weather  experience,  even  worse  than  that  of  Christmas 
Eve.  First  the  thunderstorm  looked  us  up,  and  then 
the  hail  looked  us  down,  and  the  lightning  called  in, 
and  the  rain  it  rained  as  though  the  second  edition  of 
the  deluge  was  imminent ;  and  as  a  fitting  climax  to  all 
this,  the  wind  set  up  a  dismal  howling  that  would  have 
excited  the  envy  of  creation's  wolves.  Morning's 
brightening  beams  displayed  a  cheerful  picture  of  tents 
blown  down,  and  beds,  bedding,  wearing  apparel  and 
camp  residents  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Despite  all  these  annoyances,  the  order  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  camp  was  a  matter  for  great 
congratulation ;  and  where  soldiers  and  civilians,  the 
latter  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
suddenly  crowded,  comparatively  speaking,  together, 
the  quiet  manner  in  which  every  household  duty  was 
carried  on,  and  proper  respect  exhibited  by  the  former 
for  their  civilian  neighbours,  evidenced  the  discipline 
and  general  propriety  of  conduct  of  all  the  military 
branches  of  the  garrison,  and  received  at  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Bellairs,  C.B.,  prompt  acknowledgment  in  a 
district  order. 

Foraging  expeditions  to  farms  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pretoria,  reconnaissances  of  positions  and  skirmishes 
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with  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  were  now  matters  of 
daily  occmrence. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  enemy's  patrolling 
and  scouting  was  as  well  done  as  the  best  troops  in  the 
world  could  have  done  it.  Whether  it  was  good  or 
bad,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  no  intelligence  from 
outside  of  a  reliable  or  direct  character  was  allowed  to 
find  its  way  through  the  charmed  circle .  of  investment 
— ^the  'waacht,'  or  watch,  being  kept  night  and  day,  and, 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  extending  do\vn  to  every 
river-drift  and  approach  to  the  Transvaal,  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Griqualand  West. 

I  rode  into  the  now  deserted  village  of  Pretoria  a  few 
days  afl;er  the  new  year  had  been  ushered  in ;  and  its 
market  square  empty  and  tenantless,  its  shops  closed, 
its  hotels  with  shutters  up,  and  Provost-Marshal's 
notices  contravening  the  sale  of  liquors  nailed  thereon, 
the  half-finished  laager  surrounding  its  church  in  the 
centre — all  marked  the  contrast  to  that  busiest  of  scenes 
it  last  presented,  when  its  populace  and  volunteers 
assembled  to  hear  the  declaration  of  martial  law. 

In  order  that  persons  resident  in  camp  should  not 
altogether  abstract  their  attention  fi*om  their  household 
gods  in  the  adjacent  town,  a  notice  was  published  by 
order  of  the  Garrison- Adjutant  in  the  News  of  the  Camp^ 
and  posted  on  the  notice-board,  to  the  following 
efifect : 

*  Ox-waggons  mil  run  daily  between  the  fort  and 
the  town  for  the  convenience  of  families  desirous  of 
visiting  their  houses  for  a  few  hours.  No  parcels  to  be 
carried    except    hand-parcels.      Women    and   children 
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only  will  be  allowed  to  ride.     The  waggons  will  start 
as  follows  : 

*  From  the  outside  of  the  Fort-gate  at  9,  10,  and 

11  a.m. 
'  From  the  Market-square  at  3,  4,  and  5  p.m.' 

In  order  to  pay  these  visits  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
a  printed  pass,  signed  by  the  Ward-master  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Garrison- Adjutant,  a  duty  which 
eventually  became  not  only  monotonous  but  decidedly 
fatiguing  to  the  latter  gallant  officer,  who  no  doubt 
often  cursed  the  fates  that  he  ever  learned  to  write,  or 
that  he  had  not  been  christened  Tom  Smith  or  Bill 
Jones,  instead  of  '  Spencer  F.  Chichester,  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant,  R.S.F.,  Garrison-Adjutant,  Pretoria,' 
which  remarkable  signature  he  possibly  wrote  twenty 
thousand  times  during  the  war.  The  work  of  the 
Garrison  Office  was  pretty  heavy,  and  the  way  he 
slashed  through  passes,  requisitions,  and  reports,  might 
have  made  a  handwriting  expert  envious.  He  might 
have  paired  admirably,  as  far  as  physical  endurance 
was  concerned,  with  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria,  who  was 
stated  to  have  officiated  no  less  than  five  times  on  one 
Sunday,  in  camp,  laager,  and  redoubt,  despite  the  fact 
that  his  hearers  were  few,  and  their  spiritual  enthusiasm 
somewhat  dormant.  However,  his  lordship  deserved 
much  praise  for  the  stalwart  energy  of  his  piety ;  and 
it  was  said  that  he  carried  through  a  midnight  service 
on  New  Year's  Eve  successfully,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  band  and  pipers  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  in  the 
square     immediately     adjoining     were     ushering     in 
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'  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one '  with  all  the 
musical  ardour  of  brazen  notes  and  skirling  pipes, 
eifecting  serious  collisions  of  *  Auld  Lang  Syne '  with 
the  '  Nunc  Dimittis/  the  first  part  of  the  former  melody 
being  repeated  four  times  in  succession,  and  slightly 
suggesting  that  *  Hogmanay  Nicht'  was  not  being 
celebrated  without  other  stimulating  influences  besides 
those  of  Gaelic  enthusiasm. 

Another  brush  with  the  enemy  at  Six-mile  Spruit 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  resulted  in  the 
Carabineers  bringing  in  a  prize  in  the  shape  of  a 
*  stravagin '  Kaffir,  whom  they  grandiloquently  styled 
a  *spy.'  Previous  to  their  return,  some  Moimted 
Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  O'Grady,  went  out  to 
support  them.  I  accompanied  him,  but  we  could  find 
neither  Mends  nor  enemies — ^the  latter  we  eventually 
discovered  moving  off  some  three  miles  away — so,  after 
an  enjoyable  ride  and  couple  of  hours'  scouting,  we 
returned  to  camp,  very  much  improved  in  appetite  and 
general  condition.  These  brushes  Avith  the  patrolling- 
parties  were  now  things  of  constant  occurrence,  as 
reconnoitring  positions  Avas  quite  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  night  too,  very  often. 

A  foraging  expedition  Avas  successfully  carried  out 
to  a  farm  called  *  The  Willows,'  some  miles  to  the  east 
of  Pretoria,  and  thirteen  Avaggons  of  produce,  chiefly 
forage,  safely  carried  to  camp,  the  Transport  Servnce 
Avorking  hard  and  fast  in  the  loading  up  and  carrying 
off  the  oat-shea\'es  and  *  mealies,'  destined  for  the 
benefit  of  our  hard-worked  horses.  The  day  was  hot, 
and  the  party  of  men  on  a  look-out  hill-top  between 
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the  farm  and  the  camp,  and  who  were  keeping  up  a 
conversation  with  the  latter  by  means  of  flag-signals, 
expressed  considerable  gratification  when  they  received 
instructions  to  announce  that  the  expedition  had  been 
successful,  and  the  waggons  and  escort  were  on  their 
way  back. 

These  instructions  I  personally  brought  to  them, 
and  the  prospect  of  coming  down  shortly  from  an 
exposed  position,  with  no  shelter  and  empty  water- 
bottles,  was  hailed  Avith  loud  acclaim,  and  a  cheer 
given  for  the  successful  foragers.  Presently  the  re- 
turning column  arrived,  and  the  'look-out'  party 
jumped  on  the  mule- waggons  and  spread  themselves 
out  on  the  bags  of  mealies  and  bimdles  of  forage,  and 
all  clattered  safely  into  Pretoria,  the  only  sign  of  the 
enemy  being  a  small  Boer  patrol  visible  at  a  long 
distance  beyond  '  The  Willows.' 

We  just  returned  to  camp  in  time  to  witness'  the 
chief  officer  of  Transport  forcibly  ejecting  from  his 
tent  the  regimental  ram — ^a  patriarch  of  the  Southdown 
species,  who  was  generally  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
Scots  Fusiliers  when  on  parade.  The  heat  of  the 
weather  had  evidently  oppressed  his  ramship,  and  the 
tent  of  '  the  Major '  seemed  to  offer  all  the  inducements 
of  shade  and  luxurious  ease,  so  in  he  went,  and  quietly 
disposed  himself  on  the  official  shakedown ;  and  great 
was  the  consternation,  and  both  loud  and  deep  the 
imprecations,  of  its  owner  when  he  discovered  his  bed 
tlius  occupied.  And  much  that  ancient  mutton  rued 
the  fact  that  Transport  officers  carry  long  and  heavy 
riding-boots   on   sinewy    and    supple    limbs ;    and  he 
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looked  as  though  he  was  repenting  his  transgressions 
and  seeking  relief  for  his  bruised  spirit  when,  a  few 
hours  later,  he  Avas  seen  rubbing  his  quarters  against 
the  wheel  of  one  of  the  nine-pounders  at  the  west  of 
the  Garrison  Square. 

An  event  took  place  at  this  time  which  went  to 
prove  that  all  who  had  taken  refuge  under  the  British 
flag  were  not  entirely  loyal  to  its  defence.  It  was 
the  loss  of  upwards  of  seventy  head  of  cattle.  The 
authorities  placed  in  the  position  of  pound-master  a 
person  who,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  might  be  reason- 
ably suspected  of  strong  leanings  to  the  side  of  the 
Boers ;  and  though  warned  several  times  of  this  fact, 
with  that  superior  wisdom,  bom  of  official  tenacity, 
which  refuses  to  admit  an  error,  they  persisted  in 
retaining  his  services.  The  pound-kraal  was  a  large 
enclosure,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  below  the  camp  of 
the  Carabineers,  and  had  been  intended  for  a  vegetable- 
garden  for  the  garrison.  It  was  enclosed  with  strong 
wire-fencing,  and  Avas  the  nightly  receptacle  of  a  large 
quantity  of  oxen,  the  meat  supply  of  Pretoria  and  its 
defenders.  During  the  night  the  twenty-two  outer 
guards  and  ring  of  sentries  were  alarmed  with  the 
bellowing  of  the  animals,  who  seemed  to  have  burst 
the  bonds  of  the  pound-kraal,  and  were  stampeding 
over  the  Veld.  Daylight  showed  that  the  wire- 
fencing  had  been  deliberately  cut  in  several  places ;  and 
on  further  examination  it  was  found  that  seventy  head 
of  cattle  were  missing.  The  pound-master  was  dis- 
missed, then  arrested  by  the  Provost- Marshal,  and 
eventually  released  ;  the  engineers  built  a  brick  wall 
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round  the  pound,  the  guards  were  doubled,  reliable 
pound-masters  appointed,  and  in  fact  everything  done 
that  should  have  been  done  before — all  of  which  failed 
to  bring  back  the  seventy  head  of  African  bovines,  a 
loss  which  might  have  been  severely  felt  had  the  invest- 
ment of  Pretoria  been  prolonged  an  additional  month 
beyond  the  time  it  lasted. 

The  first  birth  took  place  in  camp  a  few  days  after 
New  Year's  Day,  by  which  a  Mr.  Strauss  became  a 
happy  father ;  and  the  notice  of  the  event  was  duly 
heralded  in  the  News  of  the  Camp^  under  the  title  of 
'  New  Music — The  Wail  of  the  Infant,  by  Strauss.' 
This  example  was  followed  immediately  by  the  lesser 
animals,  and  the  artillery  stables  Avitnessed  an  addition 
to  their  stock  of  popgun-pullers  in  the  shape  of  a  fine 
yoimg  foal.  In  both  cases  we  were  called  on  to 
editorially  report  a  simultaneous  bulletin  from  Doctor 
and  Farrier- Major,  to  the  effect  of  '  Mother  and  child 
doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected ' — under  canvas  it  may 
be  assumed. 

On  the  6th  January,  at  two  in  the  morning,  a 
column  left  the  camp,  consisting  of  the  Carabineers, 
imder  Captain  Sanctuary  —  poor  D'Arcy,  the  Com- 
mandant, having  had  to  relinquish  the  xiommand 
through  his  wound ;  Nourse's  Horse,  under  Captain 
A.  W.  Sampson,  a  fine  young  colonial,  who  had  pre- 
viously held  an  important  Government  appointment, 
and  who  now  conmaanded  the  '  blue  Puggarees '  in 
place  of  Nourse,  who  was  invalided ;  the  94th  Mounted 
Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  O'Grady ;  a  couple  of 
companies  of  the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers  ;  about  eighty 
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men  of  the  Pretoria  Rifles  (Foot  Volunteers)  ;  some 
Engineers,  and  a  seven-pomider^  gmi,  accompanied  by 
the  Royal  Artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Hare,  a  young 
officer  whose  coolness  in  action  and  modest  un- 
afiected  manners  secured  him  a  marked  popularity  in 
Pretoria. 

As  usual,  we  assembled  in  the  Garrison  Square,  and 
having  ridden  up  to  Colonel  Gildea's  quarters,  I  found 
him  enveloped  in  a  long  riding-cloak,  just  ready  to 
start. 

*  Will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?'  he  asked. 

Replying  to  his  thoughtful  suggestion  that  I  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  eliminate  the  sleep  from  my  eyes 
that  my  early  rising,  search  for  my  horse,  and  the 
operation  of  saddling  him  up  had  failed  in  doing,  I 
availed  myself  of  his  morning  hospitality ;  and  the 
fragrant  beverage  of  the  Chinaman  drove  some  of  the 
film  from  my  eyesight,  and  cobwebs  from  my  half- 
awakened  brain. 

Thinking  it  probable  that  serious  work  was  con- 
templated, I  jammed  one  of  my  holsters  with  a  tin  of 
Oxford  sausage,  and  a  soda-water  bottle  full  of  brandy, 
and  the  other  contained  half  a  dozen  biscuits,  a  case  of 
buUets,  and  a  handsome  Rigby  revolver,  of  the  newest 
pattern  and  latest  improvements ;  so  I  felt  that  I  was 
fairly  victualled  and  not  badly  garrisoned.  My  Westley- 
Richards  carbine  I  left  in  the  waggon,  and  in  its  place 
I  slung  round  my  shoulders  a  field  telescope  and  pair 
of  glasses,  and  thus  equipped  foUowed  the  Colonel  to 
the  square  where  the  column  was  forming. 

I  then  became  acquainted  with  our  destination,  which, 
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till  then  had  been  kept  secret,  and  also  the  Colonel's 
plan  of  action.  The  position  to  be  attacked  was 
a  laager  some  ten  mUes  from  Pretoria,  erected  in 
the  rear  of  a  rugged  little  mountain  called  the  Zwart- 
kopje  (Black  Hill),  and  immediately  adjoining  a  farm 
previously  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Cockcroft,  who  had  left 
his  place  and  sought  asylum  beneath  the  English  flag 
in  Pretoria.  It  was  the  Colonel's  intention,  by  sending 
the  Carabineers  forward  by  a  road  to  the  left,  to  secure 
a  position  on  the  farther  side  of  the  laager,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  its  occupants  in  the  event  of  his  attack 
being  successftil. 

We  moved  from  the  camp  and  through  the  town  of  Pre- 
toria, and  got  well  out  on  the  *  Veld'  road,  the  Carabineers 
leading  with  their  scouts  well  ahead,  and  the  Mounted 
Infimtry  following  in  their  wake,  the  nine-pounder  gun 
;and  mule-waggons,  with  Infantry  and  Foot  Volunteers, 
trailing  along  behind  them,  the  officers  of  Transport 
*  bossing '  up  the  mule-drivers,  to  '  keep  the  touch '  of  the 
<x)lumn.  The  Colonel  rode  down  to  the  right,  accom- 
panied by  the  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Chichester,  and  his 
•escort ;  and  I  followed,  as  in  duty  boimd.  Not  hearing  the 
tramp  of  the  column  immediately  after  us,  I  rode  back, 
:and  presently  discovered  them  following  the  Carabineers, 
who  were  gaily  working  ofi^  to  the  road  on  the  left,  with 
the  Mounted  Infantry  and  whole  column  in  their  wake. 
A  few  words  of  explanation  with  Lieutenant  O'Grady, 
the  officer  commanding  the  Mounted  Infantry,  had  the 
desired  effect  of  directing  their  inclination  to  the  right. 

And  now  the  difficulty  arose  of  finding  the  Colonel  and 
•escort,  who  were  not  to  be  heard,  and  certainly  on  this 
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darkest  of  nights  were  not  to  be  seen.  He  must  be  down 
to  the  right  was  generally  conceded,  and  on  we  went, 
leading  the  column  through  the  pitchy  darkness,  now 
floundering  into  holes,  now  rising  suddenly  over  ant- 
liills,  or  occasionally  becoming  dead-locked  by  boulder- 
stones,  whose  acquaintance  was  made  too  late  to  be 
avoided ;  and  after  this  experience  of  *  trekking '  over 
the  *  Veld,'  the  indifferent  path  that  did  duty  for  a  road 
to  Middleburg  was  hailed  Avith  something  akin  to  a 
strong  sense  of  relief  when  at  last  we  did  strike  into  it. 
In  about  half  an  hour's  time  we  discovered  the  Colonel 
and  escort,  who  had  halted  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops  ; 
and  after  some  delay  in  crossing  a  few  boggy  patches 
and  drifts  of  spruits,  shortly  before  daybreak  the  head  of 
the  column  halted  at  *  The  Willows,'  the  farm  from 
whence  the  day  before  we  had  successfully  carried 
away  thirteen  waggon-loads  of  forage. 

As  morning  dawned  and  the  sun  began  to  shake  him- 
self up,  the  Carabineers,  with  Captain  Sanctuary  leading 
them,  could  be  seen  riding  boldly  forward  to  take  up  the 
position  previously  arranged  for  them.  Our  halting-time 
was  short ;  long  enough,  however,  to  secure  a  couple  of 
bundles  of  forage  for  my  horse,  which,  poor  brute,  had  not 
much  opportunity  for  subsequent  gastronomic  enjoyments. 
Presently  a  few  puffs  of  white  smoke,  gradually  extend- 
ing into  a  broken  circle,  indicated  tJiat  the  Carabineers 
were  engaged,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  making  a  forward 
movement.  Philosophers  may  write,  prelates  may  argue, 
and  poets  may  sing  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  that 
man  is  a  fighting  animal  there  is  no  gainsajdng;  and 
the  sight   of  these  distant   puffs  of  smoke,  so  surely 
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indicating  that  our  comrades  had  commenced  the 
engagement,  acted  like  a  spur  on  the  main  body,  who 
came  clattering  down  as  fast  as  horses  and  mule- 
waggons  could  carry  them — ^the  lucky  mounted  fellows 
dashing  ahead,  and  reaching  the  ground  before  their  less 
fortunate  brethren  of  the  foot  corps,  who  had  to  content 
themselves  on  their  waggons  and  with  the  pace  of  their 
mules,  who,  however,  never  travelled  faster  than  over 
the  couple  of  miles  that  intervened  between  *  The 
Willows*  and  the  Zwartkopje.  Colonel  Gildea  rode 
down  to  the  right  of  the  kopje,  and  the  nine-poimder 
and  artiller}'^,  protected  by  a  company  of  infantry  with 
mounted  ditto  in  reserve,  took  up  a  position  from  whence 
a  few  shells  were  tossed  at  the  top  of  the  little  rugged 
mound  where  the  puffs  of  smoke  were  visible.  A  party 
of  mounted  men  were  seen  advancing  towards  this  little 
kopje,  and  an  order  was  heard  to  '  give  them  a  shell ; 
and  the  Royal  Artillerists  responded  by  skying  one  at 
them,  which  fortunately  burst  in  mid-air  high  over  their 
heads. 

While  the  gun  was  being  re-loaded  and  depressed  to 
secure  the  range  for  a  second  shot,  I  rode  down  in  front, 
dismounted,  and,  steadying  my  field-glass  on  my  horse's 
saddle,  discovered  by  its  aid  that  the  moimted  enemy . 
we  were  endeavouring  to  decimate  were  none  other  than 
a  troop  of  the  Pretoria  Carabineers,  and  whose  slouched 
hats  and  somewhat  irregular  formation  made  it  an  easy 
matter  to  mistake  them  for  Boers  at  the  distance  and  in 
the  deceptive  morning  light. 

It  did  not  take  me  many  seconds  to  jump  on  to  my 
horse  and  gallop  back  with  this  striking  piece  of  intelli- 
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gence ;  and  I  was  not  a  particle  too  soon,  for  they  were 
all  ready,  the  gunner  waiting  the  order  to  fire,  and  the 
sergeant-major  serenely  observing  the  proper  sighting 
of  the  nine-pounder  for  the  benefit  of  *  our  boys '  in  the 
distance.  I  confess  I  felt  a  little  warmed  up,  and  roared 
out,  *  Stop— don't  fire !'  with  rather  more  authority  of 
tone  than  the  fact  of  being  an  attach^  to  the  Com- 
mandant's staff  might  possibly  warrant ;  but  when  the 
explanation  followed  that  we  had  got  our  own  men  as 
targets,  I  venture  to  believe  that- 1  was  heartily  for- 
givai.  An  outcome  of  this  incident  was  that  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war  the  Carabineers  and  Nourse's  Horse 
carried  red  and  blue  flags  respectively,  to  denote  their 
whereabouts  in  the  field, 

I  immediately  reported  the  occurrence  to  the  Colonel, 
who  ordered  the  gun  to  be  trained  on  the  Zwartkopje, 
which  we  now  began  to  discover  was  the  real  place  of 
defence,  and  which  looked  fi*om  the  rocks  and  shrubs  by 
which  it  was  covered,  and  the  thick  orchard  in  the  rear 
at  its  base,  an  ugly  nut  to  crack  even  to  minds  entirely 
ignorant  of  miUtary  tactics  and  the  art  of  attack  and 
defence.  Two  companies  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  extended 
in  skirmishing  order,  and  attacked  the  left  fi-ont  face  of 
the  kopje ;  and  Captain  Sampson,  with  some  of  Nourse's 
men,  dismounted,  and  thirty  or  forty  of  the  Foot  Volun- 
teers worked  up  to  the  left,  where  the  orchard  and  farm- 
house was  situated.  A  small  river  almost  encircled  the 
base  of  the  kopje,  forming  a  natural  moat  around  this 
little  fortress  of  nature ;  and  the  power  of  selection  was 
evidently  discreetly  used  when  Cockcroft's  fiirm  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  circle  of  laagers  investing  Pretoria. 
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The  artillery  played  away,  but  the  cover  afforded  by  the 
kopje  was  too  good  to  admit  of  the  fire  being  effectual ; 
and  the  Boers  kept  up  a  fairly  spirited  reply  fi^om  their 
points  of  vantage.  The  Colonel,  who  was  all  a  fighting 
man,  and  whose  blood  was  getting  warmer  the  longer 
the  attack  lasted,  rode  down  to  within  400  yards  of  the 
base  of  the  kopje ;  and  following  him,  we  came  in  for  a 
fair  share  of  attention  fi-om  the  marksmen  above.  In 
my  unsophisticated  heart  I  was  desirous  of  not  only 
preserving  the  life  of  the  commanding  officer,  but  the 
fact  that  my  wife  might  at  any  moment  become  a  widow 
was  impressing  itself  upon  me,  and  I  ventured  to  mildly 
intimate  that  we  were  getting  fairly  into  the  line  of  fire. 

*  Oh,  hang  the  line  of  fire  !*  replied  the  Colonel.  *  Tell 
those  Foot  Volunteers  to  get  forward ;'  a  reference  to  some 
half-dozen  gentlemen  who  evidently  did  not  relish  lead 
supplied  in  small  or  large  quantities — one  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  rather  vague  ideas  as  to  which  was  the 
barrel  and  which  the  stock  of  his  rifle. 

While  *  bossing*  up  some  of  these  stragglers,  the 
shots  firom  the  laager  became  lively,  and  being  much 
closer,  were  consequently  more  interesting.  It  has  quite 
a  musical  sound,  that  singing  of  a  bullet ;  and  as  long  as 
you  can  heat  it  making  music,  you  may  rest  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  the  particular  one  that  has  your  corporeal 
firame  destined  as  its  billet.  It  is  when  it  comes  past  you 
Avith  a  *  whit-sch  *  that  you  may  deem  your  escape  a 
lucky  one,  and  that  your  visitor  has  been  quite  close 
enough  to  have  enabled  him  to  drop  his  card  into  your 
letter-box. 

Having  stirred  up  the  stragglers,  I  rode  up  to  where 
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tlie  gun  was  posted,  and  learned  that  a  white  flag  had 
been  reported  as  having  been  hoisted  on  the  left  summit 
of  the  kopje,  and  that  the  Colonel,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Brooks  and  his  mounted  orderlies,  had  gone  down 
to  inqube  the  nature  of  the  parley.  So  I  rode  after 
them  as  fast  as  my  nag  could  carry  me.  The  bugler 
had  sounded  the  call  to  cease  firing,  which  was  imme- 
diately obeyed  by  the  attacking  Fusiliers  and  Artillery ; 
but  the  Foot  Volunteers  on  the  other  side  of  the  kopje 
evidently  did  not  understand  its  meaning,  nor  did  the 
Carabineers  on  the  mounds  in  the  open,  as  both  kept 
up  a  desultory  fire — the  former  in  the  orchard,  and  the 
latter  at  a  number  of  Boers  who  were  riding  away  fi-om 
the  laager,  and  who  probably  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  flag  being  hoisted  to  make  good  their  escape  fi-om  a 
position  that  was  evidently  becoming  positively  sultry 
in  its  warmth. 

There  was  an  apparent  lull  on  the  left  face  of  the 
kopje  as  I  rode  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and,  under 
partial  cover  fi-om  its  bank,  worked  my  horse  round  to 
near  the  drift,  or  ford,  where  the  Colonel  was  halted, 
Mr.  Brooks  a  short  distance  behind,  and  a  lance-corporal 
named  Bums  advancing  with  a  white  handkerchief  tied 
to  the  head  of  a  lance  he  carried.  I  could  not  discover 
at  this  time  any  white  flag  visible  on  the  left  side  of  the 
kopje,  and  felt  somewhat  anxious  as  Bums  boldly 
advanced  and  called  out  in  Dutch  to  the  Boers  thereon 
to  *Uit  komm  and  praact'  (*Come  out  and  speak  ^). 
They  didn't  come  out,  but  they  spoke  with  a  vengeance, 
answering  by  a  discharge  of  several  shots  at  the  flag- 
bearer,  followed  by  an  additional  contribution  for .  the 
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benefit  of  the  Colonel  and  tlie  rest  of  us.  They 
fortunately  missed  everyone,  an  evidence  that  at  close 
range  the  Boer  is  not  so  steady  a  shot  as  at  longer  dis- 
tances. I  jumped  my  horse  into  the  river,  and  taking 
cover  from  its  farther  bank,  urged  him  through  the 
stream  until  a  foothold  offered  at  a  small  cattle-drift,  and, 
gaining  the  open,  rejoined  the  Colonel,  who,  somewhat 
disgusted  at  so  nearly  being  the  victim  of  what  looked 
like  downright  treachery,  had  '  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ' 
again,  and  given  the  order  to  the  Fusiliers  to  advance*^ 

The  cordon  was  now  being  tightly  drawn  round  the 
kopje,  by  the  Fusiliers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Volun- 
teers on  the  other;  and  it  was  evident  that  those  in 
possession  were  unmounted  men,  as  their  lucky  comrades 
who  owned  chargers  had  made  good  their  escape  during 
the  temporary  lull  in  the  action.  Those  remaining 
still  kept  up  a  dogged  resistance,  and  the  Colonel,  whose 
patience  was  rapidly  ebbing,  gave  the  word  to  charge, 
the  left  Aving  of  the  Fusiliers  having  now  touched  the 
right  one  of  the  Volunteers.  The  charge  was  then 
sounded,  and  no  sooner  did  the  brazen  notes  of  the 
bugle  ring  out,  than  the  steel  bayonets  were  seen 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  the  Fusiliers  advancing  to  the 
attack,  their  red  coats  showing  in  bold  relief  against  the 
background  of  green ;  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  they 
suffered  the  chief  loss  they  sustained.  The  sight  of  the 
cold  steel  appeared  to  have  a  determinate  effect  on  the 
wavering  opinions  of  the  defenders  of  the  kopje,  for 
again  a  white  emblem  was  unmistakably  hoisted,  and 
the  order  to  '  Cease  fire!'  sounded  by  our  buglers. 

The  Colonel  rode  down  this  time  to  the  drift  at  the 
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back  of  the  kopje  and  close  to  the  farmhouse,  the  orchard 
affording  cover  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  his  previous 
experience,  and  I  kept  close  by  his  side ;  and  as  we  crossed 
the  drift,  I  could  not  refirain  from  saying : 

*  Take  care  they  don't  play  us  the  same  trick  again. 
Colonel.' 

But  the  Colonel  was  on  guard  this  time,  and  planted 
some  Foot  Volunteers  in  the  outbuildings  of  the  farm- 
house, some  Engineers  in  a  little  hut  fiirther  on,  and 
then  giving  a  Captain  of  the  Foot  Volunteers  the  word 
to  advance  with  a  file  of  his  men,  we  debouched  into 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  farmstead,  and  there  in 
ftdl  view  we  saw  the  waggons  of  the  enemy,  their  oxen 
kraaled,  and  presently  a  spokesman  fit)m  the  party 
above  descending  with  a  very  soiled  white  rag  in  his 
hand — the  emblem  of  peace,  but  scarcely  of  purity. 

They  are  certainly  a  most  curious  people,  these 
Transvaal  Dutch.  Down  came  *  Mynheer,'  without  the 
smallest  symptom  of  feeling  of  any  kind,  either  fear, 
sorrow,  regret,  or  disHke,  and  extending  a  brawny  and 
not  too  clean  paw  to  the  Colonel  commanding,  addressed 
him  as  *  Kapitan '  (Captain),  and  asked  him  in  Dutch 
*How  he  was?'  A  young  Pretorian,  Mr.  Lys,  who 
interpreted  for  the  Colonel,  interrogated  the  envoy,  a 
number  of  other  Boers  showing  themselves  unarmed 
on  the  kopje.  We  ascended  their  little  stronghold,  and 
saw  the  red  jackets  of  the  Fusiliers  cro^^Tiing  the  ridge, 
having  come  up  from  the  other  side.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  a  young  Boer,  evidently  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  struggling  in  the  agony  of  his  death- 
throes,  so  I  lifted  his  head,  and  poured  a  little  brandy 
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down  his  throat ;  but  he  was  beyond  the  power  of  all 
human  aid,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  pain  was  over.  He 
had  his  cartridges  in  a  little  leathern  military  pouch, 
all  dabbled  with  his  lifers  blood,  and  I  loosened  it  from 
his  belt  to  find  that  it  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  94th 
Regiment,  and  had  in  all  probability  been  taken  at  the 
Honde  River ;  so  truly  in  this  individual  case  Bronk- 
horst  Spruit  had  been  avenged.  Another  fine  young 
Boer,  broad-chested  and  powerful,  was  lying  over  a 
piece  of  boulder-stone  just  as  he  had  fallen,  a  smile  on 
his  face  and  a  bullet  in  his  brain ;  and  the  excitement  of 
the  engagement  over,  I  freely  confess  I  sickened  to  see 
usefiil  hmnan  lives  sacrificed  in  a  struggle  which  ought 
never  to  have  taken  place.  The  Boer  Commandant,  a 
big  coarse  man  named  Hans  Botha,  was  lying  severely 
Avounded  in  no  less  than  five  places  ;  his  white  shirt, 
to  which  he  had  stripped  himself  to  fight  more  freely  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  was  bathed  crimson  with  his  blood, 
and  his  chances  of  recovery  were  reckoned  small  and  few.. 
Some  men  are  like  cats — ^you  cannot  kill  them ;  and  the 
Boer  Commandant  of  the  Z wartkopje  Laager  still  lives  to- 
tell  the  story  of  the  day  when  the  *  rooi  baatjes '  mangled 
him  with  shot  and  shell.  It  was  said  that  this  man  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  marksman  in  the  attack  on  the 
94th  at  Bronkhorst  Spruit,  never  firing  a  shot  without 
the  result  of  killing  or  wounding  his  man.  Gasping, 
faint,  and  groaning  with  pain,  he  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeling  some  of  those  pangs  he  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  before  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
inflicting  on  the  unsuspecting  94th  fellows  as  they 
marched  along  to  their  untoward  fate. 
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The  Boer  prisoners,  some  seventeen  in  number,  were 
a  very  coarse  lot  of  men,  principally  from  the  Water- 
berg  district,  north  of  the  Transvaal,  and  all  stated 
they  had  been  *  commandeered '  to  fight;  a  statement 
which  would  in  all  probability  have  been  made  by  all 
Boers  who  had  the  ill-fortune  to  be  taken  by  the  British 
forces.  As  we  anticipated,  they  and  their  comrades  who 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  kopje  were  horseless,  all 
the  mounted  men  having  cleared  out  when  the  results  of 
the  action  began  to  look  ominous ;  and  from  what  we 
then  learned  there  had  been  a  division  of  sentiment 
when  the  first  flag  of  truce  was  exhibited,  as  to  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  surrender,  their  Commandant, 
though  severely  wounded  desiring  to  fight  to  the  last ; 
hence  the  leaden  reception  we  were  accorded  when  the 
Colonel  sent  forward  his  orderly  to  parley  with  them. 
It  was  rather  fortunate  that  they  were  dealing  with 
the  comparatively  mild  Britisher ;  and  still  more  fortu- 
nate that  the  authorities  seemed  to  feel  desirous  of 
gently  chastising  their  erring  children,  or  the  white  flag 
episode  might,  and  would  with  any  European  Continental 
nation,  have  seen  the  orchard-trees  at  the  Zwartkopje 
swaying  down  their  boughs  laden  with  the  fruits  of  our 
success  in  the  shape  of  its  enterprising  defenders.  The 
Engineers  now  blew  up  with  dynamite  some  six  or 
seven  Boer  waggons,  wasting  fully  an  hour  in  the 
operation,  and  the  oxen  were  yoked  into  four  others ; 
and  with  the  wounded  and  prisoners  we  moved  over  the 
river  to  find  our  ambulances  full,  and  the  doctors  busy 
at  work  attending  to  the  wounded,  of  which  we  had  a 
good    many;    the    Fusiliers    in    their    'advance'   and 
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'  charge '  having  suffered  the  most.  Two  young  Cara- 
bineers were  killed,  and  a  third  met  with  his  death-wound 
a  little  later ;  several  were  wounded  more  or  less  severely ; 
and  presently  I  met  Captain  Sampson  of  Nourse's  Horse, 
with  a  great  hole  in  his  throat  and  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder. 

*  Why  don't  you  go  to  an  ambulance,  captain  ?'  said  I. 

*  Oh,  I'm  all  right/  he  replied ;  '  give  me  a  little  help 
to  get  on  my  horse,  as  I  can't  use  my  arm ;'  and  the 
brave  fellow  refused  all  assistance  until  Nature  asserted 
herself,  [and  absolute  fainting  being  imminent,  he  con- 
sented to  sit  on  the  back  of  an  ambulance- waggon. 

*  Tell  Colonel  Gildea,'  said  Sampson,  *  that  one  of  his 
men  behaved  uncommonly  well,  and  helped  me  out 
under  a  severe  fire  when  I  was  wounded  /  and  making 
little  of  his  wounds,  he  turned  and  tried  to  cheer  up  the 
occupants  of  the  ambulance,  some  of  whom  were  not  as 
badly  injured  as  himself. 

These  young  Colonial  men  'possess  the  right  stuff 
from  which  to  construct  soldiers.  Combativeness  is 
phrenologically  prominent  in  South  African  youth,  and 
a  little  experience  soon  polishes  up  their  fighting  quali- 
ties to  the  glossiest  smoothness.  Nor  must  the  British 
soldier  be  forgotten,  for  he  takes  his  punishment  as  well 
as  any  man  in  the  world ;  and  to  see  Tommy  Atkins 
smoking  his  pipe,  with  the  surgeon  probing  his  leg  for 
a  bullet,  is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  column  was  formed  for  the  return 
to  Pretoria ;  the  rear  covered  by  the  Carabineers,  who 
had  given  three  lusty  cheers  for  Captain  Sanctuary  who 
commanded  them,  Nourse's  Horse  and  the  Mounted 
Infantry  doing  the  rest  of  the  scouting.     No  sooner  had 
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we  started  on  the  return  journey  when  a  dropping  fire- 
was  heard  in  the  rear,  the  mounted  Boers,  reinforced  by 
others  from  the  laagers  adjoining,  having  returned  to 
the  devastated  Zwartkopje,  and  inflamed  with  the  sight 
of  their  waggons  destroyed,  were  determined  to  have  a 
parting  shot  at  us.  The  Carabineers  kept  them  well  in 
hand  j  but  the  oxen  in  the  waggons  made  our  progress 
slow  in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  our 
return  journey  might  be  marked  with  more  serious 

within  the  range  of  probability.  At  one  time  I  thought 
we  would  certainly  be  surrounded,  as  the  enemy  showed 
on  the  right  and  left  rear,  and  a  long  strip  of  mountain 
to  our  left  flank  was  seen  to  be  occupied  by  them,  and 
dropping  shots  at  long  range  were  continuously  blazed 
away  at  us.  A  rocket  battery  opened  on  them,  a 
company  of  Fusiliers  were  thrown  out  in  skirmishings 
order,  an  order  was  given  to  hurry  up  the  waggons 
and  form  a  laager;'  and  the  Transport  officers  had! 
a  lively  time  trying  to  keep  the  mule-waggoneers 
in  hand,  and  not  succeeding  very  brilliantly  in  their 
endeavours.  A  party  of  100  mounted  Boers  were 
seen  riding  hard  towards  a  ^poort'  that  opened  on. 
our  road  back;  but  they  did  not  occupy  the  position,, 
and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  we  sighted  the  town  and 
camp  of  Pretoria,  most  of  us  pretty  well  done  up. 
Having  been  out  from  1.30  a.m.  till  4.30  the  following 
evening  was  pretty  hard  work,  and  my  horse  could 
barely  put  one  leg  before  the  other  as  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  town  and  met  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  Colonel  Bellairs, 
and  the  warlike  Executive  Council  Brigade,  who  were: 
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on  the  qui  vive  for  our  return ;  and  who  at  one  time  of 
the  day  were  so  anxious  about  our  safety,  that  all  the 
available  mounted  men  in  camp  were  ready  with  horses 
saddled,  and  a  nine-pounder  limbered  up,  prepared  to 
dash  out  to  our  aid  in  event  of  such  a  movement  being 
necessary.  I  took  a  seat  in  the  basket-carriage  of  a 
Pretorian  resident  who  had  come  out  to  meet  us,  and 
who,  laden  with  Captain  Sampson  and  a  wounded 
sergeant  of  Nourse's  Horse,  was  now  makmg  his  way 
in  again.  I  towed  my  horse  behind,  and  eventually 
entrusted  him  to  my  friend's  intelligent  Kaffir  servant 
to  take  up  to  my  quarters  in  the  military  camp.  The 
woolly-headed  son  of  Africa  took  him  into  the  Convent 
Redoubt,  and  *  off-saddled '  him  there ;  and  when  even- 
tually he  did  arrive  at  his  right  quarters,  I  found  on 
examining  my  holster  that  my  valuable  revolver  had 
been  *  annexed'  by  some  enterprising  volunteer,  who 
doubtless  thought  the  increasing  of  his  own  armoury  at 
the  expense  of  mine  was  quite  a  legitimate  transaction 
in  *  the  piping  time  *  of  war. 

As  I  reached  the  entrance  to  the  camp,  an  Hibernian 
lady — whose  better-half,  a  Foot  Volunteer,  had  been 
conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  that  dash  which  made  the 
sons  of  Erin  fiimous  in  Britain's  battles  when  the  Con- 
naught  Rangers'  charge  decided  the  day — ^made  a  rush 
at  me,  and  in  the  richest  of  Clare  brogues  said  : 
'  I  beg^ yer  pardon,  but  did  ye  see  my  man?' 
Adopting  her  accent  as  nearly  as  possible,  I  replied  : 
^  In  troth  an'  I  did,  ma'am ;  Mrid  his  gun  in  one 
hand,  and  his  bay'net  in  the  other,  chargin'  the  kopje, 
and  the  Boers  "  loopin  "  before  him.' 
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'  Ah,  then/  said  she  in  a  modulated  whisper,  *  would 
ye  take  a  tint  of  anything  to  dhrink  ?' 

I  declined,  and  pushed  on  to  secure  luxurious  rest  in 

my  waggon ;  and  when  next  I  heard  of  the  Irish  lady's 

I 

better-half,  the  description  of  whose  valorous  [exploits 
I  had  given  so  freely,  it  was  to  learn  that  the  unfor- 
tunate old  fellow  had  been  court-martialled  for  cowardice, 
dismissed  from  the  corps  he  belonged  to,  and  degraded 
to  menial  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  siege.  I  need 
not  add  that  I  gave  his  fair  lady  a  Avide  berth  after- 
wards. 

The  excitement  in  camp  was  very  great  during  our 
absence,  and  people  having  relatives  and  friends 
amongst  the  combatants  had  rather  an  anxious  time 
of  it  :  and  the  women  clustered  outside  the  military 
lines  and  questioned  the  first-comers  as  to  the  safety  of 
those  in  whom  they  were  interested,  and  great  was 
their  evident  relief  when  favourable  replies  were  re- 
ceived to  their  numerous  queries. 

Burnt  red  with  exposure  to  a  blazing  sun,  worn  out 
with  the  fatigue  so  long  a  day  and  so  much  saddlework 
produced,  I  scribbled  a  few  hasty  lines  for  the  Camp 
News  J  just  on  the  point  of  issuing  from  the  press,  and 
then,  booted  and  spurred,  tumbled  into  my  waggon,  too 
tired  to  even  relieve  myself  of  the  field-glasses  and 
telescope  which  had  served  me  so  usefully  on  more  than 
one  occasion  during  our  '  fourteen  hours  out,'  besides 
the  particular  one  when  the  '  nine-pounder '  threatened 
destruction  to  my  gallant  comrades  of  the  Carabineers. 
What  a  luxury  that  deep  sleep  engendered  of  hard 
physical   exercise  truly  is!    and   it  required  but   few 
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seconds  from  the  time  I  tmned  in,  to  carry  my  weary 
brain  fiir  away  from  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage,  from 
moving  incident  and  motionless  death,  from  shout  of 
success,  or  fr^m  moan  of  pain. 

The  day  after  the  action  at  the  Zwartkopje,  the  first 
military  funerals  were  held  in  Pretoria,  and  the  red- 
coated  soldiers,  whose  avocation  was  war  and  its  con- 
sequent risks,  and  the  young  volunteers  who  for  the 
time  being  had  adopted  a  similar  hazard,  were  borne  to 
their  last  home  with  all  the  honours  conferred  by 
martial  pomp  and  power.  The  pipers  in  front  played  a 
Scottish  lament,  and  wild  and  weird  the  skirl  of  the 
Highland  pipes  sounded  as  the  procession  halted  near 
the  military  cemetery;  and  amidst  the  most  intense 
quietude  the  comrades  of  bearded  soldier  and  boy- 
volunteer  shouldered  their  remains  and  bore  them  to 
their  final  resting-places,  where  the  only  reveiUS  likely 
to  disturb  their  sleep  will  be  that  of  the  last  trumpet, 
at  which  Revelation  sayeth,  *  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible.' 

A  colour-sergeant  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  was  one  of 
the  first  to  fell  during  the  *  charge '  at  the  Zwartkopje. 
Poor  fellow,  he  was  within  a  very  few  months  of  his 
twenty-one  years'  service,  and  had  been  painting  the 
pictures  of  his  fancy  in  the  most  vivid  colours  as  to  his 
intentions  '  when  the  war  was  over '  and  *  he  was  going 
home.*  Leading  his  file  of  men,  he  fell,  shot  through 
the  chest ;  and  now  the  red  sand  of  the  Transvaal, 
thrown  over  him  by  his  brother-sergeants,  hid  all  his 
hopes,  fears,  and  aspu-ations. 

Next  him,  a  young  Carabineer,  who  but  a  few  weeks 
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before  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  Pretoria  Branch  of  the 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  lay  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart — his  young  life  ended  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  A  comrade  of  the  same  age  lay  next  him,  and 
another  in  all  the  vigour  of  his  manhood  alongside. 
Some  young  privates  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  who  had 
succumbed  to  their  wounds  during  the  night,  made  up 
the  quota  of  the  killed;  and  I  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  getting  into  a  waggon  on  the  return  from  the 
Zwartkopje,  in  answer  to  his  request  to  turn  one  of 
these  poor  fellows  on  to  his  back,  in  which  position  he 
fancied  he  would  feel  more  at  ease.  I  don't  know  why, 
I  suppose  it  is  the  feeling  generated  by  a  common 
humanity,  but  I  somehow  seemed  to  feel  a  personal 
interest  in  this  poor  fellow,  and  the  recollection  of  his 
words  of  thanks  for  the  trifling  office  I  had  performed 
for  him  the  evening  before,  brought  his  pale,  distressed 
face  quite  vividly  before  me. 

Strip  war  of  the  mantle  of  its  glories  and  excitements, 
and  it  will  disclose  a  gibbering  ghost  of  pain,  anxiety, 
grief^  disappointment,  and  despair. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EDITORS'  QUARTERS  —  CHURCH  PARADES  —  THE  MAJOR  AND  THE 
INFIDELS  — SENTINEL  STORIES — THE  ORDER  OP  THE  BATH  — 
PIQUET  SKIRMISH — THE  ATTACK  ON  ELANDSFONTEIN  RIDGE. 

The  Zwartkopje  engagement,  of  which  we  published  a 
lengthy  description,  gave  quite  a  fillip  to  the  circulation 
of  the  News  of  the  Camp^  and  our  editorial  quarters 
became  a  central  point  of  interest ;  in  fact  of  gossips  we 
had  quite  a  plethora,  and  could  well  have  dispensed 
with  a  few,  which  we  occasionally  did  by  the  successful 
ruse  of  hinting  that  our  next  waggon  neighbour  was 
hospitable  and  his  supply  of  *  square-face '  gin  inex- 
haustible. By  this  simple  method  we  reduced  our 
quota  of  hangers-on  and  increased  in  proportion  that 
of  our  worthy  Yorkshire  would-be  Zambesi  lion-hunter. 
He  certainly  was  what  we  pronounced  him  to  be,  quite 
too  good-natured,  and  his  travelling  confrere  obtained, 
as  his  name  denoted,  the  goodwill  of  all  around.  A 
Mr.  Mclvor  firom  New  Zealand,  and  a  very  civil  Civil 
Engineer  fi-om  the  same  place  named  Maben,  also  helped 
to  make  things  agreeable;  and  conversation  political, 
social,  fast,  occasionally  furious,  and  generally  well 
sustained,  travelled  through  the  canvas  awning  that 
divided  our  editorial  quarters  fi-om  the  next  waggon^ 
VOL.  II.  25 
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and  though  sometimes  agreeable  enough  when  leisure 
permitted  our  joining  the  circle  from  whence  it  emanated, 
was  a  cruel  foe  to  leaders  on  the  situation,  the  mal- 
administration of  ward-masters,  the  uses  and  abuses  of 
departments,  the  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  sur- 
rounding us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poetical  flights  of 
fancy  wherein  we  editorially  soared,  and  with  which 
the  columns  of  the  News  of  the  {S)Campy^  as  it  was 
occasionally  irreverently  styled,  might  be  said  to  be 
studded. 

A  near  neighbour  also  was  Captain  Nourse,  who  with 
his  confrhesy  Captain  Sampson  and  Lieutenant  Glynn, 
formed  a  charmed  and  charming  circle,  and  I  habitually 
called  round  each  evening  to  the  lines  of  *  Norse's  *Orses* 
to  talk  over  the  current  events  and  possibilities  for  the 
future.  Better  fellows  than  the  trio  I  speak  of  I  do  not 
want  to  meet,  and  all  possessed  the  sterling  qualities 
from  which  to  construct  successful  soldiers.  Conversinir 
on  the  Church-parade  Question,  which  was  very  mildly 
agitating  the  volunteers,  but  considerably  moving  the 
Bishop,  who  considered  the  parading  of  four  men  out  of 
a  troop  of  over  a  hundred  strong  as  an  evidence  of  a 
decided  depression  in  that  part  of  '  our  boys' '  craniums 
where  *  faith'  and  feneration'  are  supposed  to  be, 
the  following  characteristic  story  was  narrated  when 

Major was  in  command  at  a  position  called  Fort 

Weber,  during  the  early  campaign  against  Seccocoeni. 
He  paraded  his  forces,  chiefly  volunteers,  the  first 
Sunday  they  were  in  the  fort  for  church  service. 
Having  a  very  limited  supply  of  chaplains,  the  Major 
desired  all  Roman  Catholics  to  fall  out,  his  stock  of 
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clergymen  not  including  anyone  in  priest's  orders. 
Next  Sunday,  in  the  hopes  of  being  ordered  also  to 
*  fall  out,'  a  number  of  ingenious  volunteers  handed  in 
their  persuasions  as  '  Infidels/  The  Major  drew  up  his 
line,  and  demurely  gave  the  word  of  command,  *  Infidels 
fall  out !'  whereupon  some  five-and-twenty  of  the  boys 
obeyed,  and,  being  re-formed,  were  addressed  by  him  in 
steady  complacent  tones,  he  quietly  observing :  *  Of 
course,  as  you  have  no  religious  scruples,  you  can't 
object  to  working  on  Sunday.  You  will  be  told  off  m 
fiitigue-parties  to  clean  the  camp.'  The  result  of  this 
order  secured  before  the  following  Sunday  as  many 
converts  to  Christianity  as  there  had  been  lapses  into 
Infidelity  previously,  and  the  emissaries  of  Exeter  Hall 
could  scarcely  boast  as  effective,  rapid,  and  numerous  a 
conversion. 

We  had  plenty  of  incidents  to  keep  us  interested, 
daily  skirmishes,  patrolling-parties,  visits  to  the 
hospitals,  band  promenades  in  the  Garrison  Square, 
occasionally  polo  and  cricket — for,  Boer  or  no  Boer, 
young  England  and  his  colonial  cousins  will  play  the 
national  game  under  all  circumstances;  and  lastly,  when^ 
tired  and  weary,  we  sought  the  luxury  of  our  trestle- 
beds,  stretchers,  or  covered  waggons  to  enjoy  sleep,  Tve 
had  to  encounter  that  interesting  little  creature  called 
the  lively  flea  —  yea,  and  that  same  multiplied  by 
myriads.  In  wet  weather  they  seemed  to  be  driven  up 
from  the  sand,  and  at  times  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  get  a  wink  of  sleep  until  perhaps  towards  morning, 
when  worn-out  Nature  asserted  herself,  and  a  short 
unrefireshing  hour's  nap  would  exhibit  its  results  in  a 
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haggard,  woebegone  face  with  red  eyes,  and  a  heavy- 
stupid  feeling  about  the  head  that  even  a  bottle  of  soda 
with  a  dash  of  that  celebrated  *  square-face '  from  our 
next  waggon  neighbour  could  scarcely  dispel.  Blue- 
gum  leaves  and  insect  powder  were  at  a  premium,  both 
being  considered  antidotes  to  the  plague  we  were  suffer- 
ing from,  and  the  stores  were  quickly  emptied  of  the 
latter,  and  boughs  and  branches  of  the  former  were 
scattered  through  tent,  waggon,  and  bungalow,  and, 
speaking  from  personal  experience,  without  the  slightest 
effect. 

Our  nightly  chain  of  sentinels  came  in  for  a  fidr 
share  of  work,  and  were  occasionally  a  good  deal 
chaffed.  They  certainly  seemed  to  be  unequally 
divided,  for  on  one  occasion  on  returning  to  camp 
from  Fort  Royal,  where  I  had  been  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  officer  commanding,  I  had  to  answer 
the  challenges  of  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  them, 
whereas  on  the  other  or  western  side  of  the  lines  the 
services  of  one  ring  of  posts  was  deemed  sufficient. 
Sentry  stories  were  innumerable.  One  of  the  best 
occurred  outside  the  lines  of  the  Carabineers,  where  a 
civilian  who  had  been  invested  with  the  secret  of  the 
countersign  word  had  forgotten  exactly  what  it  was, 
though  he  retained  a  vague  notion  of  its  applica- 
tion. Seeing  some  moving  figure,  the  sentry,  as 
in  duty  bound,  challenged  the  object,  receiving  for 
reply: 

*  It's  all  right.     I'm  a  friend.' 

*  Advance  one,  and  give  the  countersign,'  said  the 
sentry. 
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*  Yes — ^yes.  What  time  is  it  ?'  replied  the  challenged 
one. 

*  The  countersign,  or  I  fire/  shouted  the  sentry. 

'  I'm  not  sure  of  the  word,  but  it's  one  of  them 
officers,'  ejaculated  the  civilian  ;  and  as  the  word  for 
the  night  was  'Adjutant,'  the  sentry  took  it  for 
granted  he  had  some  inkling  of  the  magic  name 
with  which  to  conjure  the  way  through  the  camp  and 
laager. 

A  couple  of  nights  later  the  officer  of  the  day  waL 
ridmg  on  '  grand  rounds/  near  where  a  ring  of  sentries 
fi-om  the  Civil  Guard  had  been  posted,  and  was 
challenged  by  one  of  them  at  a  respectable  distance. 
The  officer  rode  up,  and  the  sentry  threatened  to  firei. 

'  Grand  rounds,'  said  the  officer. 

Sentry  replied : 

'  Grand  round  of  ammunition  ready.' 

'  I'm  the  officer  of  the  day,'  roared  the  challenged 
one. 

*  Day  be '  (anathematized),  uncivilly  replied  the 

Civil  Guard.     '  It's  the  officer  of  the  night  I'm  on  the 
look-out  for.' 

These  and  numerous  other  stories  were  set  floating 
about  the  camp,  and  were  to  be  met  with  in  all  channels 
of  conversation,  until  at  last  the  subject  became 
tabooed  in  consequence  of  the  evident  want  of  interest 
it  excited. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  lull  supervening 
after  the  fight  at  Zwartkopje,  which,  founded  on  fact, 
is  really  worth  relating,  and  which  secured  for  itself  a 
prominent  position  in  our  journal  imder  the  title  of '  The 
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Order  of  the  Bath.'  A  certain  gentleman,  wlio  had 
formerly  held  office  under  the  old  Dutch  Republic,  and 
against  whom  a  marked  animus  was  imderstood  to  be 
felt  by  the  Boers  and  their  leaders,  was  induced  to 
accompany  a  fiiend  to  his  house  in  the  deserted  town 
of  Pretoria.  When  they  arrived  there,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  friend,  the  gentleman  first  referred  to 
treated  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  bath — ^liis  ac- 
quaintance ostensibly  preparing  to  follow  suit.  While 
he  was  emulating  the  ancient  Romans  in  this  salutary 
proceeding,  two  of  his  friend's  Kaffir  servants,  evidently 
well -tutored  in  their  lesson,  rushed  wildly  in,  and 
looking  as  pale  as  a  Kaffir  well  can,  exclaimed  that  the 
Boers  were  in  the  town,  entering  the  houses  and  shooting 
everyone  they  found.  The  bather  sprang  fi-om  his 
ablutions,  rushed  fi-om  the  house,  and  was  fleeing 
rapidly  to  the  camp,  annihilating  distance  by  his 
celerity  of  movement,  when  the  stentorian  voice  of  his 
finend  roaring  after  him  to  come  back,  and  not  be  such 
a  hanged  fool,  induced  him  to  stay  his  flight  and 
return.  Fortunately  Pretoria  resembled  Coventr}^ 
when  Lady  Godiva  made  her  celebrated  equestrian 
promenade  through  it.  Its  houses  were  in  reality,  as 
the  latter  only  seemed,  tenantless,  and  boiling  with  in- 
dignation, and  none  the  worse  from  his  open-air  ex- 
>  perience,  the  ex-Grovemment  servant  returned  to  finish 
his  toilet,  and  to  heap  imprecations  upon  his  fiilse 
friend's  head,  who  had  so  gloriously  sold  liim. 

A  more  than  ordinary  piquet  skirmish  took  place 
about  a  week  afi;er  the  Zwartkopje  engagement;  and 
coming    off   in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the   camp, 
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roused  its  residents  to  quite  a  lively  pitch  of  interest. 
The  Government  Auditor,  who  had  constituted  himself 
a  sort  of  Commissary-General  pro  tem.,  had  gone  out 
to  a  fiirm  a  mile  or  so  from  the  western  extremity  of 
our  lines,  and  taken  with  him  a  grass-cutting  machine, 
a  mule-waggon  and  span  of  mules,  and  a  party  of 
Kaffirs,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  some  fresh-cut 
grass  to  eke  out  the  not  very  plentiful  allowance  of 
forage  supplied  to  our  horses,  who,  from  hard  work 
and  limited  feeding,  were  beginning  to  assume  very, 
decided  angularities  of  outline,  and  whose  projections 
would  have  made  tolerably  good  hat-racks  or 'clothes - 
pegs.  While  engaged  in  his  peacefiil  avocation  of  hay- 
making, the  Auditor-General  was  surprised  by  a  strong 
party  of  Boers ;  and,  deserted  by  his  Kaffirs,  he  took  up 
the  only  other  white  man  in  the  party  on  the  crupper 
of  his  horse — a  fine  big  brute  some  sixteen  and  a  half 
hands  high — and  rode  as  hard  as  he  could  for  the 
camp. 

Meantime  news  had  been  flashed  down  by  heliograph 
from  one  of  the  forts  of  the  Boer  raid,  and  in  a 
twinkling  all  was  bustle  and  preparation.  The  Cara- 
bineers, Mounted  Infantry,  and  Nourse's  Horse  sallied 
out,  and  borrowing  a  steed  from  the  piquet-lines  of  the 
last-named  force,  my  own  nag  being  invalided  since 
the  day  at  the  Zwartkopje,  I  rode  out  to  the  fray. 
About  half  a  mile  outside  the  lines  I  met  the  Auditor, 
Mr.  Kisch,  looking  very  warm  and  happy,  his  charger 
smoking  and  foam-fleeked,  .the  double  freight  of  solid 
humanity  he  was  carrying  evidently  taking  it  out  of 
him;  so   I   drew  rein  and  halted  sufficiently  long  to 
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obtain  in  a  few  brief  words  his  story  of  what  had 
occurred;  and  borrowing  the  rifle  and  bandolier  of 
his  friend  on  the  pillion  behind,  I  rode  after  the 
Carabineers,  whose  advanced  piquet  had  exchanged 
shots  with  the  Boers,  claiming  to  have  tumbled  a 
couple  of  them,  and  having  themselves  lost  a  horse 
killed  and  a  sergeant  and  a  trooper  wounded.  The 
enemy  had  got  safely  away,  and  triumphantly  carried 
off  the  mule-waggon  and  its  span  of  mules,  and 
rendered  the  grass-cutting  machine  valuable  as  old 
iron  to  any  enterprising  marine-store  dealer  inclined  to 
increase  his  stock. 

The  Carabineers  were  posted  now  on  a  height  com- 
manding a  slight  dip  in  the  mountain-chain  to  the 
south  of  Pretoria,  kno\\Ti  as  ^Quagga's  Poort,'  and 
distributed  about  amongst  the  stones  and  rocks  I  found 
them  tolerably  comfortable,  and  waiting  patiently  for 
their  opportunity  to  arrive.  Nourse's  Horse  and  the 
Mounted  Infantry  dashed  rapidly  round  the  countrj^ 
but  without  being  able  to  head  off  the  Boers,  who  got 
clear  away,  Government  waggon  mules  and  all. 

We  remained  out  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  on 
returning  found  the  western  approach  to  the  camp  a 
veritable  military  display.  Infantry  on  waggons, 
Artillery  in  position,  the  authorities,  the  staff,  and  the 
terrible  Executive  Council  brigade  all  massed  near  a 
mud-patch,  which  was  delusively  called  the  Botanical 
Gardens — ^its  claim  to  such  designation  being  due  to  its 
being  enclosed  with  an  earthen  wall,  within  whose 
limits  a  handftd  of  shrubs  sustained  a  precarious 
existence. 
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It  was  sad  to  think  the  wily  Boers  were  so  ignorant 
as  to  put  miles  of  distance  between  themselves^  their 
booty,  and  the  imposing  force  drawn  up  at  the  west  of 
the  camp ;  and  the  display  certainly  suggested  the  very 
ancient  maxim  about  locking  the  stable-door  when  the 
horse  was  stolen;  but  in  this  case  the  animals  were 
only  half-horses,  belonging  to  that  interesting  hybrid 
race  called  mules.  The  Auditor,  or  '  Assistant  Com- 
missary-General '  as  he  was  called,  came  in  for  a  fair 
share  of  chaff  respecting  his  wrecked  grass-cutter,  and 
it  was  the  standing  joke  of  the  day  to  ask  him  whether 
he  had  spiked  the  mowing-machine  before  retreating 
or  not  ? 

We  became  now  the  victims  of  false  news  brought  in 
by  natives,  whose  'yams,'  invariably  of  a  flattering 
character  to  the  British  arms,  told  of  how  a  terrible 
fight  at  Standerton  had  ended  disastrously  for  the 
enemy,  or  that  the  *rooi  baeljes'  (red  coats)  were 
driving  the  Boers  out  of  Potchefstroom  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  or  that  Sir  George  CoUey  was  march- 
ing on  Heidelberg;  statements  which,  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  few,  were  generally  accepted  and 
magnified  in  the  retailinfif  by  the  many.  Though 
favoured  with  detailed  translations  of  most  of  these 
Kaffir  stories  fi'om  the  District  Office,  I  hesitated  in 
giving  them  place  in  the  News  of  the  Camp^  or  when 
published,  it  was  with  the  reservation  of  stating  the 
sources  fi'om  whence  they  were  obtained.  My  reasons 
for  so  doing  were  that  I  was  inclined  to  the  opinions  of 
the  sceptical  band  who  believed  that  these  dusky  gen- 
tlemen who  brought  in  such  plausible  information  were 
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not  only  strangers  to  truth,  but  had  been  run  through 
the  circle  of  the  Boer  *  waacht '  for  the  express  purpose 
of  throwing  dust  in  our  eyes,  and  the  sequel  proved 
that  their  stories  were  tissues  of  falsehood  and  entirely 
unreliable. 

On  the  15th  January  we  made  a  reconnaissance  in 
force. over  the  country  lying  to  the  south  of  Pretoria; 
and  on  our  return  in  the  afternoon  I  learned  that  the 
Lady  Superioress  of  the  Catholic  Convent  had  died. 
She  had  been  ailing  some  little  time,  and  no  doubt  her 
illness  was  materially  increased  by  the  anxiety  occa- 
sioned in  having  her  convent  turned  into  a  fort,  and 
herself  and  her  nuns  obliged  to  live  as  best  they  could 
within  the  precincts  of  their  little  church.  She  was 
sister  to  Bishop  Jolivet,  a  Catholic  prelate  of  French 
extraction,  and  who  at  this  time  was  oscillating  between 
the  Free  State  and  Natal,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being 
permitted  by  the  Boer  leaders  to  pass  through  to 
Pretoria. 

An  eventfiil  day  was  the  16th  January,  when  one  of 
the  most  interesting  engagements  fought  near  Pretoria 
took  place.  It  was  generally  known  amongst  a  select 
circle  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  Commandant,  that 
a  column  would  leave  early  in  the  mpming  to  attack  a 
Boer  laager,  the  position  of  which  was  .kept  profoundly 
secret.  Having  been  warned,  I  made  my  usual  com- 
missariat and  other  preparations,  obtained  a  revolver 
fi*om  the  quartermaster  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  who, 
dear  little  red-tape-strangled  fellow,  could  only  grant 
my  request  when  a  duly  margined  foolscap-sheeted  re- 
quisition had  been  presented,  recommended  and  signed 
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by  the  Commandant,  considered  by  the  D.A.A.G.,  recon- 
sidered by  somebody  else,  advised  by  Deputy  Thingamy, 
ordered  by  Assistant  Something,  and  finally  granted 
as  a  Ipan,  the  borrower  to  be  responsible  for  its  value 
as  estimated  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  with  the 
privilege  of  paying  up  and  looking  pleasant  should  the 
fortunes  of  an  engagement,  or  other  mischance,  leave 
him  minus  his  shooting-iron,  but  with  the  satisfaction 
of  possessing  a  whole  skin  in  which  to  report  its  loss. 
Never  mind,  quartermaster;  you  are  such  a  dear  little 
fellow  I  forgive  you.  I  know  it  is  not  your  fault,  and 
I  fimcy  you  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  how  to  appraise, 
without  any  suggestions  fi-om  me,  the  full  value  of  red- 
tape  and  pipe-clay ;  but  to  the  imtrained  mind  in  mat- 
ters of  this  pgj'ticular  kind,  it  doesn't  seem  a  particularly 
gracious  way  of  stimulating  a  desire  for  serving  hor 
Majesty,  nor  is  it  calculated  pour  encourager  les  autres. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Lieutenant  Glynn 
roused  me,  and  saddling  up  an  old  '  salted '  horse  of  the 
colour  called  *  flea-bitten,'  which  in  lieu  of  my  still 
invalided  brute  I  had  borrowed  firom  Nourse's  piquet- 
lines,  I  repaired  to  the  Commandant's  quarters  and 
Garrison  Square,  to  find  the  latter  full  of  waggons, 
mule-teams,  infantry  mounted  and  otherwise.  Foot 
Volunteers  from  the  Convent  Redoubt,  drivers,  Transport 
officers  high  in  oath  and  loud  in  voice.  Carabineers  and 
Nourse's  Horse  assembling,  guns  limbered  up,  artillery- 
men bustling  around,  and  all  the  men  provided  with 
full  water-bottles  and  ration-bags,  it  being  conceded 
that  the  British  soldier  fights  better  on  a  good  honest 
meal  than  on  an  empty  stomach. 
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position  on  a  rough,  rocky  kopje;  the  waggons  were 
laagered  near  at  hand,  the  mules  driven  inside,  and  a 
seven-pounder  gun,  worked  by  the  bandsmen  of  the 
Scots  Fusiliers,  placed  in  position  in  front.  Sanctuary 
and  his  Carabineers  seized  an  eminence  which  faced  and 
commanded  the  defile  known  as  '  Quagga's  Poort/  and 
a  neck  on  the  mountain-chain  above  it ;  while  Nourse's 
Horse,  with  young  Glynn,  moved  down  to  the  rij^ht  of 
the  ridge  over  Elandsfontein,  and,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  its  spur,  ascended  its  heights  to  a  point 
where  a  considerable  bulge,  or  rise,  gave  them  a  good 
commanding  position ;  and  one  of  their  blue  flags  was 
fairly  planted,  as  a  token  that  there  they  were,  and  there 
they  would  remain,  as  a  great  French  marshal  said  on 
a  celebrated  occasion.  The  two  nine-pounder  guns,  with 
the  artillery,  and  supported  by  infimtry  of  the  94th 
and  Scots  FusUiers,  were  advanced  to  attack  the  spur 
and  front  of  the  ridge. 

Where  the  incline  of  this  spur  commenced  there  was 
erected  a  rough  stone  kraal.  Another  similar  one  was 
placed  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right ;  and  farther 
up  again  was  a  small  wall  and  sort  of  schanze,  a  series 
of  the  latter  extending  along  the  ridge  in  the  direction 
of  the  mound  where  Nourse's  Horse  had  secured  them- 
selves, and  from  which  a  party  of  them,  about  twenty- 
five  in  number,  could  be  seen  advancing.  They  had 
Hot  advanced  many  yards  when  the  first  shots  of  the 
engagement  were  fired,  the  Boers  on  the  ridge  gi^ing 
the  '  blue  Puggarees  '  to  understand  that  their  advance 
was  not  to  be  a  mere  promenade.  In  a  moment  they 
were  fairly  at  it,  and  with  puflTs  of  smoke  and  the  rattle 
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of  rifles  the  scene  became  quite  animated ;  Nourse's 
men,  who  were  easily  distinguishable  by  their  white 
ration-bags  and  belts,  working  cautiously  along,  taking 
cover  at  every  step,  and  making  the  most  of  each  pro- 
jection or  piece  of  stone  that  offered  the  smallest  shelter, 
from  behind  which  they  kept  up  a  spirited  fire  on  the 
Boers.  This  fire  was  returned  in  kind  with  a  fair  amoimt 
of  interest,  as  the  party  attacking  was  numerically  small, 
and  the  ridge  held  by  a  pretty  strong  force,  whose  heads 
and  occasionally  half-length  figures  were  clearly  defined 
against  the  sky-line. 

No  attack  was  made  on  the  front  of  the  ridge  until 
some  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  advance  of  Glynn 
and  his  men,  when,  however,  one  of  the  nine-pounders 
began  to  speak,  and  endeavoured  to  communicate,  in  ten 
seconds  by  the  time-fuse,  with  the  kraal  at  the  right  end 
of  the  ridge.  I  steadied  my  field-glass  to  watch  the 
result  of  the  shot,  which  fell  short  of  its  mark.  But  its 
effect  was  peculiar.  The  upper  portion  of  the  face  of 
the  ridge  seemed  alive,  as  the  Boers,  who  had  been 
ensconced  behind  its  rough  boulder-stones,  crawled  out 
and,  as  quick  as  legs  and  hands  could  carry  them, 
scrambled  over  the  brow  of  the  ridge  into  the  kraals  and 
schanzes  they  had  erected,  and  behind  which  they  lay 
close.  The  way  in  which  they  suddenly  darted  out  from 
where  a  moment  before  nothing  but  stones  was  apparently 
visible,  resembled  exactly  a  swarm  of  immense  rock- 
rabbits  ;  and  the  celerity  with  which  they  disappeared 
into  hiding  assisted  the  mind  in  forming  this  idea. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  the  preliminary  shell 
was  discharged,  and  during  the  next  twenty  minutes 
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the  artillery  practised  away  without  much  effect,  except 
that  of  keeping  the  attention  of  the  defenders  of  the 
kraals  and  schanzes  while  Nourse's  men  were  advancing 
from  left  to  right,  skirmishing  admirably,  and  pushing 
the  Boers  along  the  ridge  foot  by  foot,  and  gradually 
carrying  about  two-thirds  of  its  length. 

A  move  was  now  made.  The  guns  advanced  closer, 
and  a  brace  of  companies  of  infantry  extended  in  skir- 
mishing order  in  the  valley  at  the  front,  and  bearing  to 
the  left  of  the  spur  of  the  ridge,  where,  taking  advantage 
of  any  cover  afforded  by  a  few  stones  or  clumps  of  grass, 
they  kept  up  a  lively  fusillade  on  the  enemy  above,  who, 
tolerably  secure  behind  their  kraal-walls,  schanzes,  and 
stones,  refused  to  be  silenced  by  either  artillery  or 
musketry,  and  replied  by  a  determined  and  occasionally 
particularly  warm  fire  in  return. 

Colonel  Gildea  rode  down  to  where  the  infantry  were 
extended,  and  I  accompanied  him.  Having  dismoimted, 
we  gave  our  horses  in  charge  to  the  mounted  orderlies, 
and  threaded  our  way  through  the  skirmishers  to  the 
officer  commanding  them.  While  the  Colonel  was 
engaged  examining  the  heights  above,  I  crept  down 
amongst  the  infantry,  who,  lying  twelve  or  fifteen  paces 
apart,  were  blazing  away  at  the  ridge  with  the  determina- 
tion of  emptying  their  cartridge-pouches,  even  supposing 
they  didn't  hit  any  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  recipients  of 
their  favours  were  returning  their  compliments  in  ounces 
of  lead ;  but  being  better  marksmen,  their  fire  showed 
better  direction,  and  was  at  times  unpleasantly  close. 
Here  I  discovered  the  disadvantage  of  wearing  a  buff* 
coloured  helmet  for,  lying  in  the  grass  with  my  field- 
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telescope  resting  on  a  piece  of  stone,  and  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  observing  the  progress  of  the 
fight  and  taking  a  few  notes  in  my  memorandum-book 
for  the  benefit  of  the  News  of  the  Camp^  I  found 
myself  the  recipient  of  quite  a  number  of  leaden  atten- 
tions firom  my  Boer  fiiends ;  and  during  the  whole  time 
I  remained  in  this  particular  spot,  some  fifty  minutes  in 
all,  continued  to  receive  at  intervals  contributions  from 
the  kraal  above.  Whenever  the  fire  on  our  side  slack- 
ened, I  could  distinctly  see  the  Boers  taking  a  look-out, 
their  dopper-hats  rising  slowly  and  steadily  over  the  edge 
of  the  wall,  followed  by  their  heads  and  shoulders,  until 
the  cracking  of  a  few  rifles  or  the  screech  of  a  shell 
induced  them  to  seek  shelter  again,  which  they  did  in 
an  equally  tardy  and  methodic  manner.  I  was  trying 
to  work  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  particular 
attentions  to  myself,  and  my  deliberations  were  quick- 
ened by  a  bullet  flattening  itself  on  the  face  of  the 
friendly  stone  whereon  my  telescope  was  resting,  and  it 
suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  the  bufi^  helmet  I  was 
wearing  was  so  like  that  of  the  skirmishers  on  my  right 
and  left,  the  infantry  having  daubed  their  white  helmets 
with  mud  to  deaden  their  colour,  that  it  was  the  hat, 
and  not  its  wearer,  that  was  forming  a  target  for 
the  lynx-eyed  Boer  marksmen.  Having  had  striking 
evidence  on  my  temporary  telescope- stand  of  their  evil 
intentions,  I  thought  it  wise  to  move  from  a  position 
that  was  to  say  the  least  uncomfortable ;  and  it  required 
some  resolution  to  do  so,  as  I  knew  that  the  minute  I 
rose  out  of  the  grass  I  should  hear  fi'om  them,  and  that, 
too,  with  my  full  figure  to  pot  at,  and  my  range  fully 
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secured.     Scre^ving  •  up  my  nerves,  I  rose  and   looked 
for  the  Colonel  and  his  following,  but  could  not  at  first 
discover  him  or  them,  until  presently  I  saw  the  spear- 
head and  pennon  of  Burns,  the  corporal  of  the  escort, 
away  off  to  the  right  of  the  ridge,  below  the  point  where 
Nourse's  Horse  had  first  planted  their  flag.     This  was 
vastly  pleasant — fully  a  mile  to   tramp  on   foot,  my 
horse  having  been  taken  away  by  the  orderly  who  had 
him  in  charge ;  a  scorching  sun  overhead,  and  a  vigilant 
party  of  Boer  marksmen  amusing  themselves  with  pot- 
shots from  above  while  I  plodded  along,  my  flea-bitten 
charger  meanwhile  gi^azing  with  evident  satisfaction  to 
himself,   and   in   perfect   unconcern   for   the   safety  of 
liis  rider,  close  in  the  rear  of  the  clump  of  orderlies 
denoting  the  Colonel's  whereabouts.     Well,  thought  I, 
when  I  came  to  the  Cape  to  travel  with  '  a  show  through 
Southern  Africa,'  I  didn't  bargain  that  it  should  take 
the  form  of  a  peripatetic  rifle-shooting  gallery,  with  the 
proprietor  as  bell-target,  or  the  Jack-in-the-box  who 
springs  up  responsive  to  a  *  bull's-eye.' 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Artillery  had 
suspended  their  efforts,  rendering  all  the  bolder  the 
occupants  of  the  end  of  the  ridge,  to  which  point  they 
had  been  driven  by  the  attack  of  Nourse's  handful  of 
*  blue  Puggarees,'  who,  distinctly  visible,  could  be  seen 
cracking  away ;  a  prominent  figure  being  Glynn  stand- 
ing up  on  the  near  side  of  the  brow  firing  down  into 
the  laager  in  the  kloof  below.  After  a  march  of  a  fiill 
mile  I  got  up  to  an  ambulance,  and  there  found  my 
journalistic  confrere^  Deecker,  who  was  combining  the 
elements  of  wounding   and  healing  in  an  ingenious 
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manner  with  a  Martini  Henry  rifle  and  a  roll  of  lint, 
taking  a  pot-shot  at  the  enemy  and  assisting  the  doctor 
alternately.  A  little  farther  on  I  secured  my  'flea- 
bitten'  '  salted'  horse,  and  rejoined  Colonel  Gildea,  who 
I  found  full  of  fight,  preparing  to  follow  up  the  success 
of  N"ourse's  men  who  were  now  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  the  kraals  and  laager,  to  support 
whom  the  Scots  Fusiliers  and  94th  contingent  were 
being  brought  round,  and  a  rocket  battery  and  a  seven- 
pounder  gun  dragged  up  the  ridge  to  a  slightly  rising 
groimd  on  the  top  and  some  distance  in  the  rear  of 
Glynn's  party.  The  rocket  battery  and  seven-pounder 
were  in  the  act  of  being  hauled  up  the  ridge  by  the  aid 
of  strong  ropes  and  sinewy  muscles,  when  our  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  nek  in  the  southern  mountain-chain 
near  the  Quagga's  Poort,  far  ofi^  to  our  left  rear,  over 
which  a  large  body  of  mounted  Boers  were  descending 
in  Indian  file,  the  noses  and  tails  of  their  horses  touch- 
ing each  other,  looking  like  a  great  serpent  unwinding 
its  folds  as  they  slowly  moved  down  the  slope  and 
deployed  in  the  valley  beneath.  These  were  the  sup- 
ports whom  the  wily  lure  of  the  dynamite  explosions 
had  drawn  off^  to  the  eastern  side  of  Pretoria,  and  who 
now,  afler  learning  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  had  loyally 
returned  to  succour  their  fiiends  in  need  on  Elandsfontein 
ridge.  The  first  batch  of  them  must  have  numbered 
over  two  hundred,  and  were  followed  shortly  after  by 
about  eighty  more,  or  possibly  a  trifle  over  that  number. 
I  counted  seventy-eight,  and  may  have  been  a  dozen  or 
so  out  in  my  numeration.  Rather  unfortunately,  some 
little  time  before  this  new  addition  to  the  combatants 
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put  in  an  appearance,  Captain  Sanctuary  and  his 
Carabineers  had  been  ordered  to  the  support  of  the 
94th  Mounted  Infantry,  who,  extended  to  the  left  front, 
were  rather  warmly  engaged  with  a  number  of  Boers 
who  had  cleared  out  of  the  ridge  and  laager  beneath 
and  got  into  the  open  ground,  where,  from  strips  of 
bush  and  other  effective  cover,  they  were  making  things 
generally  lively  for  their  opponents. 

This  withdrawal  of  the  Carabineers  from  the  hill 
opposite  the  nek  was  unfortunate,  as  it  opened  the  gates 
to  the  succouring  force  from  the  southern  laagers  of  the 
enemy,  the  number  of  Carabineers  left  to  hold  it  being 
quite  inadequate,  and  outnumbered  by  the  Boers  now 
crossing  the  nek  by  probably  twenty  to  one.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  when  the  Carabineers  were  sent  to 
support  the  Mounted  Infantry  no  sign  or  intelligence 
had  been  received  of  the  advancing  Boers,  who  now, 
extending  in  the  valley,  were  beginning  to  look  a 
formidable  contingent.  Attention  had  hardly  been 
directed  to  the  appearance  of  the  Boer  reinforcements  when 
Colonel  Bellairs,  C.B.,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp, 
arrived  at  the  base  of  the  ridge  where  Colonel  Gildea 
and  his  staff  were  assembled,  and  having  expressed  a 
very  pronounced  opinion  that  the  game  of  taking  the 
remnant  of  the  ridge  was  not  worth  the  risk  to  life  it 
would  entaily  the  latter  not  over-clieerfully  ordered  the 
attacking  party  to  retire  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
supports  and  Artillery.  This  was  carried  out,  though 
rather  reluctantly  it  must  be  confessed,  by  all  engaged, 
and  more  especially  by  the  men  of  Nourse's  Horse,  to 
whom  retiring  meant  more  serious  danger  than  goino- 
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forward  and  clearing  off  the  few  Boers  who  now  remained 
from  the  spur  of  the  ridge.  The  Artillery  now  opened 
fire,  shelling  the  Boer  reinforcements,  w^ho  were  to  be 
seen  galloping  in  numbers  in  the  direction  of  Elands- 
fontein,  making  with  top  speed  for  the  cover  of  some 
intervening  elevated  ground,  and  scattering  like  the 
wind  when  the  artillery-practice  made  their  course  a 
dangerous  one.  The  Boers  on  the  spur  at  Elandsfontein, 
emboldened  by  the  retiring  of  the  attacking  party,  now 
came  out  from  their  cover  and  potted  away  indefatigably, 
Nourse's  Horse  being  a  pet  aversion,  no  doubt  a  result 
of  the  previous  success  they  had  exhibited  in  dislodging 
its  defenders  from  the  ridge.  The  seven-pounder  gun 
carried  on  a  mule- waggon,  well  worked  and  creditably 
handled  by  the  bandsmen  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  did 
something  to  secure  a  bloodless  retirement  for  the  *  blue 
Puggarees/  who — minus  one  man  killed  and  three  or 
four  wounded,  the  latter  all  brought  down  and  carefully 
looked  after — came  up  covering  the  left  rear  and  bearing 
their  blushing  honours  thick  upon  them.  One  fellow,  a 
Swiss  with  an  excellent  eye  to  horseflesh,  captured  four 
Boer  horses,  having  first  disposed  of  the  men  in  charge ; 
and  was  now  to  be  seen  riding  up  with  a  brace  of  led 
steeds  on  either  side  of  his  own,  looking  quite  equestrianly 
spectacular,  and  but  for  the  absence  of  the  spangles, 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  gentleman  who  rides  the 
five  horses  in  the  circus  ring. 

A  large  party  of  Foot  Volunteers  were  posted  on  a 
rise  of  broken  ground  immediately  in  front  of  which  the 
Artillery  had  taken  up  position,  and  the  hum  of  satis- 
faction amounting  almost  to  a  roar  of  delight  that  went 
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up  from  their  ranks  as  the  shells  were  sent  skying  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy,  evidenced  their  freedom  from 
the  restraint  of  their  more  regular  brethren  in  arms.  It 
was  their  first  day  out,  and  there  was  a  newness  in  the 
thing  to  many  of  them.  A  few  weeks'  previous  ex- 
perience, and  having  been  out  at  everything  in  the  way 
of  fighting  which  had  taken  place  around  Pretoria, 
rendered  the  Mounted  Volunteers  quite  hldsd^  and  they 
looked  somewhat  pityingly  on  their  dismounted  com- 
rades' loudly-expressed  sentiments  with  quite  a  smoke- 
begrimed  self-satisfaction  which  was  not  a  little  amusing. 

Very  little  damage  appeared  to  be  done  by  this 
loudly-applauded  shell-practice,  as  the  Boers  spread 
rapidly  over  the  ground  and  sought  the  shelter  of  its 
undulations;  and  skirmishing  well  at  long-distance 
range,  kept  up  a  sputtering  and  intermittent  firing, 
which  however  was,  fortunately  for  us,  generally 
ineffective. 

The  Mounted  Infantry  and  Carabineers  covered  the 
centre  and  left  face  of  the  column  which  was  now 
being  formed  to  return  to  Pretoria,  with  Nourse's 
Horse  on  the  right  firont  and  flank. 

Many  of  the  Boer  supports  having  successfully  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  shell-fire,  found  their  way  round  to 
their  fellow-comrades  near  Elandsfontein,  with  whom 
they  made  common  cause,  and  some  very  pretty 
skirmishing  was  the  result. 

As  the  column  was  about  returning,  it  was  discovered 
that  two  Fusiliers  and  a  *  94th '  man  were  missing;  and  the 
former  it  was  believed  were  lying  wounded  on  the  ground 
at  the  base  of  Elandsfontein  Ridge,  where  I  had  previously 
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had  the  privilege  of  discovering  the  magnetic  attractions 
possessed  by  a  buff  helmet  for  leaden  particles.  Why 
they  were  not  removed  or  attended  to  when  the 
infantry  were  ordered  up  to  support  Nourse's  men  on 
the  ridge  is  one  of  those  things  that  could  bear  some 
explanation;  but  the  fact  becoming  known  of  their 
whereabouts,  induced  a  couple  of  their  comrades  to 
gallantly  risk  their  lives  to  bring  them  in.  These  were 
two  Irish  lads — a  Lance-corporal  Murray  of  the  94th 
Regiment,  and  a  young  trooper  named  Danaher  of  the 
Mounted  Troop — Nourse's  Horse.  For  fully  five  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  our  fighting  line  these  two  young 
soldiers  advanced  to  where  their  wounded  comrades 
were  lying,  exposed  all  the  time  to  the  fire  of  the  Boers, 
not  only  fi'om  the  sjDur  of  the  ridge,  but  from  its  face 
and  base  to  which  they  had  debouched  on  the 
withdrawal  of  our  attack.  On  went  the  gallant  pair, 
and  safely  reached  the  wounded  men,  to  find  one — the 
poor  fellow  whose  humour  had  suggested  the  torpedo 
notice-board  as  an  additional  safeguard  to  my  editorial 
quarters — ^beyond  human  aid,  and  the  other  seriously 
wounded  in  the  head.  Danaher  took  the  latter  by  the 
legs  and  Murray  raised  his  head  and  arms,  and  thus 
burdened  they  were  moving  back  to  our  line,  when  a 
too  well-directed  shot  struck  the  lance-corporal  in  the 
back,  and  he  fell  alongside  the  comrade  for  whom  he 
had  risked,  and  as  we  then  thought  forfeited,  his  life. 
Danaher  turned  and  fired  a  few  shots  over  his  prostrate 
companions,  and  then  gathering  up  their  rifles  as  well 
as  his  own,  marched  coolly  back,  to  receive  the  praises 
of  all  who  witnessed  his  plucky  adventure. 
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I  had  the  privilege  of  subsequently  detailing  to 
Colonel  Gildea  the  behaviour  of  Danaher  and  Murray, 
and  referring  particularly  to  it  in  a  description  of  the 
engagement  in  OMTNews  of  the  Camp;  and  their  conduct, 
specially  reported  on  by  their  respective  commanding 
oflBicers,  has  since  received  that  most  coveted  honour  of 
a  brave  soldier,  the  badge  *  For  Valour'  embodied  in 
the  Victoria  Cross,  Murray  having  been  personally 
invested  with  it  by  her  Majesty  herself. 

At  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock  the  column  began  to  slowly 
move  off  to  Pretoria,  all  the  mounted  men  and  Artillery 
covering  their  retirement ;  Colonel  Bellairs  and  Colonel 
Gildea  remaining  to  direct  the  movements  of  our  fringe 
of  horsemen,  who  now,  extended  roimd  both  flanks  and 
rear,  were  cracking  away  at  the  Boers.  The  latter,  having 
waited  patiently  for  their  innmgs,  seemed  desirous  of 
scoring  as  heavily  as  possible.  They  certainly  did 
their  best  to  harass  our  return,  and  it 'must  be  con- 
ceded, as  skirmishers,  showed  to  advantage  both  by 
the  quickness  of  their  movements  and  the  perception 
they  exhibited  in  securing  the  cover  of  rising  ground, 
clumps  of  stones,  strips  of  bush,  anything  and  every- 
thing that  offered  shelter  to  themselves  and  vantage- 
ground  fi'om  which  to  send  their  long-range  shots  at 
us.  They  kept  at  a  respectable  distance,  however, 
rarely  coming  within  700  yards,  and  the  Artillery 
appeared  to  be  quite  unnecessarily  engaged  hurling 
shells  at  little  clumps  where  sometimes  a  puff  of  smoke 
denoted  that  a  solitary  skirmisher  was  concealed.  In 
fact,  the  clumps  of  bushes  and  rocky  rises  must  have 
suffered  considerably  from  the  130  shells  it  is  said  were 
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hurtled  through  the  air  during  the  day  of  the  attack  on 
Elandsfontein  Ridge,  while  the  wily  Boer  smiled  grimly 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  impotent  strength  of  the  Artillery 
arm  when  pitted  against  Mounted  Infantry,  such  as 
they  in  reality  are,  and  skirmishing  as  they  can  in  the 
open  ^  Veld '  of  Southern  Africa. 

Troops  and  volunteers  were  somewhat  disgusted  at 
being  permitted  to  only  half  do  the  work  for  which  they 
w^ent  out,  a  feeling  that  was  very  generally  expressed 
by  Nourse's  Horse,  who,  having  secured  the  fighting 
honours  of  the  day,  considered  they  had  special  reason 
to  grumble  at  being  despoiled  of  the  fruits  of  their 
success. 

I  did  not  find  the  Colonel  in  the  most  affable  temper 
as  we  rode  in,  but  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
*  blue  Puggarees'  of  Nourse,  a  sentiment  to  which  he 
gave  vent  in  a  flattering  garrison  order;  and  when 
Captain  Sampson  came  round  in  the  evening,  with  a 
requisition  for  his  signature  on  behalf  of  his  corps,  he 
received  the  reply : 

*  For  bourse's  Horse  ?  I'll  sign  anything  for  Nourse's 
Horse,'  in  evident  appreciation  of  their  services  on  the 
ridge,  the  high  point  of  which  was  henceforth  kno\NTi  as 
Nourse's  Hill. 

The  last  shots  of  the  skirmishers  were  exchanged  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  near  the  Quagga's  Poort, 
and  were  sufficiently  well  directed  to  sometimes  raise 
the  dust  under  our  horses'  feet ;  but  by  three  we  were 
safely  back  in  the  camp,  where  I  learned  that  the  Boers 
had  made  a  demonstration  at  its  eastern  approaches,  that 
Captain  Campbell  at  Fort  Royal  distinguished  himself 
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as  an  artillerist,  and  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  and  all  the 
mounted  men  left  in  camp  had  been  out  to  have  a  look 
at  the  enemy,  potting  a  brace  of  them,  who,  I  further 
learned,  were  carried  away  by  their  comrades. 

Our  casualties  were  remarkably  small,  considering 
that  we  were  more  or  less  under  fire  for  upwards  of 
six  hours ;  but  to  counterbalance  this  gratifying  reflection 
was  the  decidedly  unpleasant  one  that  some  of  our  men 
had  been  left  dead,  and  probably  dying,  below  the  ridge 
at  Elandsfontein ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn,  no 
effort,  save  the  individual  ones  of  Corporal  Murray  and 
Trooper  Danaher,  had  been  made  to  bring  them  away 
when  the  retirement  was  made  general.  This  was 
evidently  felt  to  be  the  sorest  disappointment  in  the 
engagement,  involving  as  it  did  a  sort  of  point  of 
honour;  and  expressions  of  dissatisfiiction  at  having 
been  brought  away  when  success  was  all  but  achieved, 
and  the  ridge  and  laager  in  .our  hands,  went  rumbling 
like  incipient  thunder  from  the  tents  of  all  arms 
engaged.  *  Rooi  baatje'  (*red  coat'),  artilleryman,  or 
blue  and  red  Puggaree,  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  the  depth  of  their  growls ;  and  when  a  flag-of-truce-  * 
bearer  came  in  next  day  to  say  that  if  we  sent  out  an 
ambulance  we  could  remove  the  wounded  men  to  camp, 
the  feeling  deepened,  and  an  inclination  to  use  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  imprecations  in  general 
conversation  seemed  to  obtain  as  a  sequel  to  the  tardily- 
obeyed  order  of  retirement  from  Elandsfontein  Ridge. 

I  was  pretty  well  exhausted  by  the  time  I  secured  the 
friendly  shelter  of  my  waggon,  having  been  out  nearly 
twelve  hours,  most  of  which  had  been   spent  in  the 
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saddle,  the  Colonel  having  drawn  more  than  his  wont 
upon  me  to  carry  orders  for  hiin  during  the  day,  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  which  he  most  cordially 
acknowledged  in  his  official  report  of  the  engagement 
and  the  despatches  published  in  the  Government 
Gazette. 

My  ^  flea-bitten '  horse  showed  that  his  stamina  was 
good,  if  his  appearance  and  speed  were  deficient  in 
elegance  and  fleetness,  and  returned  to  camp  very  much 
fresher  than  his  rider,  none  the  worse  of  the  day's 
outing.  Having  had  a  good  roll  and  a  drink,  I  re- 
turned him  to  the  picket-line,  where  I  last  beheld  him 
enjoying  a  bundle  of  forage  with  all  the  appetite 
born  of  hard  work  and  conscientious  performance  of 
duty. 
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A  FEELING  of  greater  security  began  to  pervade  the 
occupants  of  the  camp  and  laagers  of  Pretoria,  and  dis- 
played itself  in  many  and  various  ways,  not  the  least 
striking  of  which  was  the  resumption  of  amusement- 
seeking  and  mild  forms  of  business ;  a  few  hard-headed 
storekeepers  opening  their  places  in  town  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily,  and  disposing  of  what  stock  the  Government 
had  not  *  commandeered '  at  decidedly  remunerative' 
prices.  Half-a-crown  and  three  shillings  each  might  be 
considered  a  profitable  figure  at  which  to  clear  out 
dozens  of  tins  of  lobster,  salmon,  jams,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  other  forms  that  preserved  food  takes  and 
exhibits  itself  in  when  piled  on  the  shelves  of  the  *  up- 
country  '  storekeeper ;  while  a  similar  price  would  enable 
you  to  secure  for  your  horse  a  secreted  bimdle  of  forage 
-which  had  escaped  the  lynx-eyed  searchers  of  the  Com- 
missariat Department,  and  been  carefully  hidden  away. 
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in  the  happy  hope  of  eventually  realizing  a  famine 
price. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  News  of  the  Camp 
also  aflForded  proof  of  this  generally  improved  state  of 
public  feeling,  containing  as  they  did  notices  of  the  re- 
opening for  an  hour  daily  of  the  two  banking  companies 
who  had  previously  done  dusiness  in  the  town  of 
Pretoria,  and  whose  advertisements,  blazoned  forth  in 
the  columns  of  the  little  journal,  notified  that  the 
money-changers  would  occupy  their  temples  as  follows  : 

THE  STANDARD  BANK  OF  B.  S.  A.  (Limited)  wiU,  until 
further  notice,  be  Open  Daily,  from  Ten  to  Eleven  o'Clock, 
at  the  hut  occupied  by  the  Commandant. — R.  W.  J.  Johnston, 
Manager. — Camp,  Pretoria,  15th  Jan.,  1881. 

Below  which,  in   still  bolder  type,  was  heralded  the 
announcement  that 

THE  CAPE  COMJVIERCIAL  BANK  will  be  open  at  the  Military 
Camp,  near  the  Garrison  Office,  from  Eleven  to  Twelve 
O'CLOCK  daily. — Wm.  Harsant,  Manager. 

The  auction  of  eflFects  of  deceased  volunteers,  as  well 
as  the  notices  of  their  deaths,  formed  the  saddest  column 
of  our  announcements,  with  heavy  leads,  and  black 
lines,  stood  out  in  strong  relief,  directing  immediate 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Terrors  had 
established  himself  in  our  midst,  and  was  determined  to 
make  his  presence  seen  and  felt. 

Scholastic  notices,  *  Lost '  and  '  Found  '  announce- 
ments, also  held  prominent  positions  in  our  columns  j  and 
one  enterprising  storekeeper  continued  to  advertise  that 
a  certain  late  employ^  was  not  authorized  to  any  longer 
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collect  accounts  on  his  behalf,  a  statement  which  might, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  been  fairly  deemed  super- 
fluous, inasmuch  as  nobody  seemed  at  all  anxious  to  dis- 
charge any  of  the  responsibilities  they  had  incurred 
previous  to  the  suspension  of  civil  law,  but  rather  to 
regard  it  as  a  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  to 
enable  them  to  keep  their  pockets  securely  buttoned  up. 

But  possibly  the  most  utterly  ludicrous  incident 
occurring  about  this  time  was  the  issuing  of  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette^  intended  for  circulation  throughout  the 
Transvaal,  and  in  which  magistrates,  field-comets, 
poHce,  and  others  were  warned  that  '  Jim/  a  Kaffir,  was 
wanted  for  murder,  and  to  use  all  diligence,  etc.,  in 
bringing  the  aforesaid  oflFender  to  justice,  in  virtue  of  a 
warrant  duly  signed,  etc.  AVhen  it  is  remembered  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Gazette  was  limited  to  the  camp 
of  Pretoria,  and  that  martial  law  had  superseded  that  of 
civil  authority,  anything  more  thoroughly  ridiculous 
than  the  Government  Gazette  notices  could  scarcely  be 
imagmed. 

My  confrere  and  myself  were  tolerably  comfortable ; 
and  a  little  after  daybreak  each  morning  a  Kaffir 
servant,  who  rejoiced  in  the  metallic  name  of  *  Six- 
pence,' brought  us  cups  of  coffee  for  our  internal  com- 
fort, followed  by  buckets  of  water  for  our  sponge  bath ; 
and  while  sipping  the  former,  or  enjoying  the  refreshing 
effects  of  the  latter,  we  descanted  upon  our  experiences, 
and  commiserated  each  other  on  the  terrible  hardships 
we  were  undergoing ;  or  when  the  night  promised  to  be 
a  fine  one,  I  occasionally  slung  a  net-hammock  under 
our  primitive  awning  fi:om  a  stump  to  the  hind- wheel 
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of  my  waggon,  and,  after  enjoying  a  tranquil  night's 
rest,  would  gaze  through  the  slit  of  the  bell-tent  at  my 
confrere  reluctantly  wakening  up — ^the  noise  of  the  stirring 
camp  having  disturbed  him  from  his  slumbers — and 
exclaim  : 

*  Fearful  thing  a  siege,  isn't  it,  Deecker  ?'  receiving 
for  reply  : 

*  Terrible,  terrible.  Where's  that  confounded  nigger 
with  the  coflFee  ?' 

Yells  for  *  Sixpence '  would  result  in  a  guttural 
*Yah,  Baas — ^yah,  Baas!*  as  the  Kaffir,  who  possessed 
a  pair  of  the  blackest  rolling  eyes  that  ever  were  set 
within  a  woolly  head,  responded. 

*  News  !  News  !  News !  A  white  man  in  with 
messages  from  Sir  Greorge  Colley !'  This  I  found  was 
the  topic  of  morning  conversation  on  the  21st  January, 
when,  after  doing  justice  to  *  Sixpences '  bucket  of 
*Amanzie'  (water),  I  strode  up  to  the  Garrison  Office 
to  learn  the  glad  tidings,  or  as  much  of  them  as  I 
could  manage  to  extract  from  somewhat  reticent 
officialism. 

Next  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  fatal  disaster  at 
Isandlilwana,  in  the  Zulu  War,  I  was  permitted  to  give 
to  the  world — our  world,  limited  to  camp,  laager  and 
redoubt — the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  British 
Lion  had  swished  his  tail  on  hearing  of  '  Bronkhorst 
Spruit,'  and  that  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  were 
being  forwarded  in  all  the  hot  haste  of  an  anxious 
Government  bent  on  making  reparation  for  its  former 
short-sightedness.  Camp  residents  walked  about  with 
their  noses  elevated  in  the  air,  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
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enemy,  to  be  shortly  exterminated,  being  their  now 
self-satisfied  idea ;  and  he  who  suggested  that  even  the 
stupendous  addition  to  the  British  forces  in  Natal  of  a 
brace  of  infimtry  and  cavalry  regiments,  together  with 
the  same  nmnber  of  batteries  of  artillery,  might 
possibly  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
garrisons  of  the  Transvaal  and  securing  order  therein, 
was  deemed,  if  not  a  positive  traitor,  certainly  a  Boer 
sympathizer  in  disguise,  whose  real  feelings  were 
covered  with  the  flimsiest  veil  of  apparent  loyalty. 

Our  quills  were  driven  rapidly  in  the  editorial 
quarters  at  this  time,  and  a  doctors*  strike,  a  mild 
mutiny  in  one  of  the  Foot  Volunteer  companies, 
skirmishes,  reports,  martial  law,  markets  for  the  camp, 
ward-master's  delinquencies,  and  other  equally  ab- 
sorbing topics,  were  dilated  upon  in  the  tri-weekly 
thunderbolt  issuing  fi:om  that  portion  of  the  military 
lines  now  known  as  *  Printing  House  Square.' 

A  week  after  the  arrival  of  Dacomb,  the  messenger 
who  brought  Sir  Greorge  Colley's  despatches,  and  who, 
by-the-way,  had  come  up  vid  the  Diamond  Fields, 
reliable  information  arrived  from  Rustenburg  and  a 
few  more  of  the  Transvaal  garrisons,  and  we  learned 
with  feelings  of  relief  that  our  comrades  in  arms  still 
held  their  own,  though  in  every  case  closely  invested 
by  the  Boers. 

Feeling  like  the  Irishman  at  Donnybrook,  ^blue 
mouldy  for  want  of  a  batin,'  I  gladly  gave  the  order 
to  my  Cape-boy,  a  semi- Hottentot  I  had  brought  as  a 
groom  from  Natal,  to  saddle  up  a  nag  fi'om  Nourse'e 
lines,  to  enable  me  to  go  out  with  a  colunm  intended  to 
VOL.  n.  27 
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reconnoitre  and  possibly  attack  the  Boers  at  a  position 
called  the  Wonderboompoort,  from  which  they  con- 
tinually tried  to  harass  our  mounted  men  guarding 
the  cattle — our  rations  en  bloc — when  grazing  in  that 
vicinity. 

While  riding  out  of  the  Garrison  Square,  I  en- 
countered  Sir  Owen  Lanyon's  private  secretary,  who 
conveyed  from  his  Excellency  a  polite  intimation  that 
he  dined  that  evening  at  seven,  and  that  if  I  returned 
intact  before  that  hour,  he  would  be  happy  to  provide 
me  with  what  Ingoldsby  calls  *a  greasy  chin/  Ac- 
cepting Sir  Owen's  invitation,  with  the  reservation  of 
*  Boers  perfnitting,'  I  galloped  after  the  Colonel,  and 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  time  we  had  got  into 
position  in  front  of  the  Wonderboompoort — ^a  cleft  in 
the  rugged  mountain-range  of  the  Magaliesberg,  lying 
to  the  north  of  Pretoria.  A  fearfully  strong  position 
that  *  poort/  through  which  the  road  defiles ;  on  either 
hand  the  mountain- sides,  cleft  as  with  a  giant's  knife, 
rise  steep,  rugged,  and  inaccessible.  The  rocks  jut  out, 
and  cUnging  to  their  sides  are  festoons  of  wiry 
creepers;  from  the  interstices  of  the  stones  clumps 
of  bush  and  small  trees  project ;  whilst  up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  I  have  seen  monkeys  and  baboons  springing 
to  and  fro  in  hundreds.  It  was  said  in  camp  that  a 
young  officer  on  cattle-guard  duty  mistook  these 
quadrumanous  gentry  for  the  legions  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  a  message  heliographed  in  to  beware  of  an 
impending  attack,  the  Boers  being  visible  in  force  on 
the  clifi^  above  the  '  poort.' 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  I  remember  well 
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on  one  occasion  accompanying  Glynn  and  a  party  of 
bourse's  Horse  to  this  ^  particular  ground,  and  being 
ordered  by  the  officer  in  command  to  reconnoitre  a 
party  of  the  enemy  seen  by  him  in  a  valley  some  2,000 
yards  away.  And  well  I  remember  how  cautiously  we 
advanced  to  the  brow  of  the  rising  ground,  and  dis- 
moimting,  crawled,  rifle  in  hand,  onward  to  where  we 
should  fairly  have  them  in  view  and  range.  And  when 
^ith  our  fifteen  or  twenty  men  extended  in  skirmishing 
line,  their  Martinis  gripped,  each  with  his  sight  up  to 
the  500  yards  we  had  concluded  by  calculation  the 
foemen  should  be  from  the  rise  above  the  valley,  we 
discovered,  when  at  last  with  tightened  breath  we 
beheld  them,  they  were  a  small  herd  of  oxen  quietly 
browsing  on  the  herbage  of  South  A&ica's  *Veld.' 
And  the  generally  and  loudly  expressed  contempt  for 
the  eyesight  and  supplemental  field-glasses  of  the 
worthy  officer  who  had  sent  us  on  this  ox-hunting 
expedition — expressed  in  language  of  the  true  warm 
pattern  in  vogue  amongst  South  African  irregular 
horsemen — ^^vould  have  paralyzed  the  auricular  nerves 
of  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria,  had  he  been  within  ear- 
shot, as  strong  language  was  a  trooper  characteristic 
lie  had  more  than  once  animadverted  on  at  church 
parades. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  feet  that  our  colunm  had  now 
gained  the  valley  in  firont  of  the  Wonderboompoort 
and  '  nek ;'  and  on  the  latter  we  discovered  a  few  Boers, 
who  discharged  some  elephant  guns  at  our  advanced 
line  of  skirmishers.     We   spent  the  best  part  of  the 
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reconnoitre  and  possibly  attack  the  Boers  at  a  position 
called  the  Wonderboompoort,  from  which  they  con- 
tinually tried  to  harass  our  mounted  men  guarding 
the  cattle — our  rations  en  bloc — when  grazing  in  that 
vicinity. 

While  riding  out  of  the  Grarrison  Square,  I  en- 
countered Sir  Owen  Lanyon's  private  secretary,  who 
conveyed  from  his  Excellency  a  polite  intimation  that 
he  dined  that  evening  at  seven,  and  that  if  I  returned 
intact  before  that  hour,  he  would  be  happy  to  provide 
me  with  what  Ingoldsby  calls  *a  greasy  chin/  Ac- 
cepting Sir  Owen's  invitation,  with  the  reservation  of 
*  Boers  pertnitting,'  I  galloped  after  the  Colonel,  and 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  time  we  had  got  into 
position  in  front  of  the  Wonderboompoort — ^a  cleft  in 
the  rugged  mountain-range  of  the  Magaliesberg,  lying 
to  the  north  of  Pretoria.  A  fearfully  strong  position 
that  *  poort/  through  which  the  road  defiles ;  on  either 
hand  the  mountain- sides,  cleft  as  with  a  giant's  knife, 
rise  steep,  rugged,  and  inaccessible.  The  rocks  jut  out, 
and  clinging  to  their  sides  are  festoons  of  wiry 
creepers;  from  the  interstices  of  the  stones  clumps 
of  bush  and  small  trees  project ;  whilst  up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  I  have  seen  monkeys  and  baboons  springing 
to  and  fro  in  hundreds.  It  was  said  in  camp  that  a 
young  officer  on  cattie-guard  duty  mistook  these 
quadrumanous  gentry  for  the  legions  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  a  message  heliographed  in  to  beware  of  an 
impending  attack,  the  Boers  being  visible  in  force  on 
the  clifi^s  above  the  *  poort.' 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  I  remember  well 
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on  one  occasion  accompanying  Glynn  and  a  party  of 
bourse's  Horse  to  this  particular  ground,  and  being 
ordered  by  the  officer  in  command  to  reconnoitre  a 
party  of  the  enemy  seen  by  him  in  a  valley  some  2,000 
yards  away.  And  well  I  remember  how  cautiously  we 
advanced  to  the  brow  of  the  rising  ground,  and  dis- 
mounting, crawled,  rifle  in  hand,  onward  to  where  we 
should  fairly  have  them  in  view  and  range.  And  when 
ya\h  our  fifteen  or  twenty  men  extended  in  skirmishing 
line,  then-  Martinis  gripped,  each  with  his  sight  up  to 
the  500  yards  we  had  concluded  by  calculation  the 
foemen  should  be  from  the  rise  above  the  valley,  we 
discovered,  when  at  last  with  tightened  breath  we 
beheld  them,  they  were  a  small  herd  of  oxen  quietly 
browsing  on  the  herbage  of  South  Afirica's  *Veld.' 
And  the  generally  and  loudly  expressed  contempt  for 
the  eyesight  and  supplemental  field-glasses  of  the 
worthy  officer  who  had  sent  us  on  this  ox-hunting 
expedition — expressed  in  language  of  the  true  warm 
pattern  in  vogue  amongst  South  African  irregular 
horsemen — would  have  paralyzed  the  auricular  nerves 
of  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria,  had  he  been  within  ear- 
shot, as  strong  language  was  a  trooper  characteristic 
lie  had  more  than  once  animadverted  on  at  church 
parades. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  fiict  that  our  column  had  now 
gained  the  valley  in  front  of  the  Wonderboompoort 
and  '  nek ;'  and  on  the  latter  we  discovered  a  few  Boers, 
who  discharged  some  elephant  guns  at  our  advanced 
line  of  skirmishers.     We   spent  the  best  part  of  the 
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afternoon  in  harmless  rifle-shot  flirtation,  and  in 
response  to  a  message  to  the  camp  for  artiUery  assist- 
ance,  received  an  ancient  Whitworth  seven-pounder, 
forwarded  on  a  mule-waggon.  This  ingenious  piece 
of  ordnance,  fixed  on  a  small  gun-carriage,  was  to  all 
appearance  the  original  cannon  that  Noah  used  for 
signals  of  distress  at  sea,  before  that  worthy  old  sailor 
found  himself  high  and  dry  on  Ararat's  mountain; 
and  I  confess  that  I  felt  more  serious  about  the  results 
to  ourselves  of  its  discharge  than  I  did  of  the  Boers* 
elephant  guns  and  the  iron  pot-legs  they  were  occa- 
sionally hurling  down  at  us. 

The  Scots  Fusilier  bandsmen,  however,  seemed  to 
possess,  in  no  small  degree,  an  implicit  faith  in  their 
seven-poimder,  and  braced  it  up  to  shell  a  party  of 
Boers  who,  ensconced  in  a  clump  of  bush  about  1,400 
yards  off^,  were  occasionally  placing  shots  to  the 
danger  of  our  skirmishing  line.  Bang!  Where's  the 
shell?     Why,  there — no — ^yes — ^fully  600  yards  shorts 

*  Wants  more  elevation/  says  sapient  military  wiseacre. 

*  Wants  melting  up  and  making  into  rails  for  Delagoa 
Bay  Railway,'  sneers  Mounted  Volunteer,  civil  engineer 
by  profession.  *  Try  it  again,  men/  cheerily  says  Colonel 
Gildea.  They  did  try  it  again,  and  I  put  about  fifty 
yards  of  distance  between  it  and  myself,  and  watched 
the  result.  It  was  unique.  The  shell  went  somewhere, 
but  where?  I  scarcely  think  of  the  on-lookers  there 
was  one  who  could  fairly  point  out  the  place ;  and  as  for 
the  gun,  an  evident  disagreement  between  it  and  its 
carriage  had  culminated  in  a  dissolution  of  partnership, 
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for  the  one  was  carried  back  some  half-dozen  yards  by 
the  force  of  its  own  recoil,  while  the  other  turned  over,  a 
broken  and  shattered  wreck. 

'  I  think  that  is  enough  for  to-day/  said  the  Colonel, 
viewing  the  ruins  of  the  Whitworth ;  and  in  half  an  hour 
we  headed  our  horses  for  the  camp. 

0  fickle  and  treacherous  Afiican  sky !  We  well  knew 
what  the  banks  of  white  cloud  portended  as  we  prepared 
to  draw  off  all  skirmishers,  and  return  to  our  canvas 
homes ;  and  when  presently  a  big  drop  of  water  fell  with 
a  spattering  noise  on  the  side  of  my  fiice,  followed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  and  the  rumble  of  thimder,  I  knew 
that  we  were  in  for  a  decided  drenching.  I  rode  up  to 
the  Colonel,  and  mildly  suggested  that  if  he  had  no 
further  use  for  me  I  would  ride  in  to  camp,  which  I 
proceeded  to  do  as  fiist  as  a  grand  old  troop-mare, 
formerly  a  weight-carrier  in  the  Dragoon  Guards,  could 
bring  me.  But  fast  as  the  gallant  old  charger  could 
go,  she  couldn't  outrun  the  thunderstorm,  which,  fairly 
down  on  us,  was  saturating  every  particle  of  clothing  I 
possessed,  and  forming  a  considerable  reserve  water- 
supply  in  the  feet  and  legs  of  my  riding-boots. 

1  reached  the  Market  Square  of  Pretoria,  and  rode  in 
to  the  European  Hotel,  and  was  fortimate  enough  to 
find  its  host  temporarily  residing  there,  who  provided  a 
glass  of  *  Three  Star '  for  internal  use,  as  a  counterblast 
to  the  extra  amount  of  cold  water  I  was  carrying  outside. 
The  storm  passed,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  mine  worthy 
host,  I  pushed  on  for  the  camp.  It  was  half-past  six 
o'clock,  and  I  was  engaged  to  dine  with  the  Adminis- 
trator at   seven;   and  the  joyous  recollection  of  my 
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soaked  condition,and  the  necessity  of  making  every  haste, 
induced  something  very  like  cruelty  to  animals  in  my 
method  of  working  forward  the  dragoon  mare.  Arrived 
in  camp,  mare  returned  to  her  lines,  and  short  visit 
paid  to  our  editor's  quarters,  consumed  another  fifteen 
minutes ;  then  I  deemed  it  almost  time  to  see  about  some 
suitable  apparel,  as  I  concluded  the  dripping  garments  I 
had  returned  in  were  scarcely  comme  il  faut  to  grace  Sir 
Owen's  table.  My  evening  dress  was  with  my  luggage, 
and  the  latter  had  been  stored  in  the  Scots  Fusiliers* 
canteen.  So  to  the  presiding  genius  of  this  excel- 
lently-arranged Temple  of  Bacchus  I  sped  in  all  haste, 
leaving  a  trail  of  moisture  behind  me,  as  the  water 
found  its  way  through  a  couple  of  cracks  in  my  long 
boots. 

*  How  are  you,  sergeant-major  ?' 

*  Well,  thank  you.  Dryer  than  you  are,  sir,'  replied 
the  canteen  sergeant. 

*  I  want  to  open  my  baggage  to  get  out  some  even- 
ing dress.  You  have  it  safely  stored,  I  suppose?' 
said  I. 

*  Safe  enough.  It's  behind  imder  there,'  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  pyramid  of  porter-barrels,  rising  fi-om  the 
ground  to  the  roof  of  the  bungalow. 

*  Whew !  the  deuce !'  said  I.  *  Why,  it  would  take  a 
couple  of  fatigue-parties  to  disembowel  it  firom  such  a 
pjrre  as  that.' 

*I'll  have  it  all  out  in  the  morning,'  replied  the 
worthy  sergeant-major. 

*  Eather  late  for  dinner  to-night,'  I  replied ;  saying 
which  I  retraced  my  steps  to  my  editorial  quarters,  and, 
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having  peeled  off  my  dripping  clothes  aaid  hung  them 
on  my  waggon  wheels  to  dry,  got  some  fresh  inside 
clothing,  and  sought  the  comfort  of  its  interior,  where, 
enveloped  in  a  friendly  kaross  of  skins,  I  indited  an 
explanatory  note  as  to  my  wardrobian  difficulties  to  the 
private  secretary ;  and,  with  a  very  indifferent « cup  of 
coffee  and  equally  bad  piece  of  ration-beef  and  bread,  I 
filled  the  vacuum  which  nature  abhors,  while  by  the 
light  of  a  blear-eyed  candle  I  read  that  story  of  woman's 
folly  and  anguish  so  graphically  told  in  the  novel  of 
'East  Ljmne/  But  the  wet  had  raised  those  little 
enemies  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  who  invaded 
my  waggon  in  myriads  ;  and,  driven  to  distraction  by 
their  repeated  attacks,  I  got  down  to  sling  my  net- 
hammock  outside.  While  so  doing,  my  attention^  was 
arrested  by  a  fitful  glare  fr^m  the  interior  of  the  waggon 
I  had  left,  and,  opening  the  canvas,  I  discovered  my 
candle  had  fallen  and  saturating  with  grease  the  hat-case 
whereon  it  had  been  fixed,  set  the  latter  on  fire,  and  a 
royal  flame  was  blazing  up,  and,  in  the  event  of  my 
vehicle  becoming  ignited,  threatening  to  spread  con- 
flagration to  the  Knes  of  *  Norse's  Orses '  and  *  Bullock- 
waggon  Terrace '  adjoining.  Seizing  the  burning  hat- 
case,  and  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  I  had  left  my 
watch  and  chain  upon  it,  I  threw  it  out  on  the  ground 
and  stamped  out  the  fire ;  and  when  the  companion  of 
my  quarters,  Deecker,  returned  from  *  sentry-go  '—on 
which  he  went  three  nights  a  week,  armed  with  a  rifle, 
a  mattress,  and  sundry  and  various  bedclothes,  where- 
with to  enjoy  the  hours  off  duty — and  heard  my  story 
of  what  had  occurred,  and  beheld  me  picking  huge 
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pieces  of  fat  from  the  works  of  my  timekeeper,  he 
refused  to  accept  the  other  evidences  of  clothes  hung 
out  to  dry,  etc.,  but  insisted  that  the  champagne  was 
extra  strong,  and  that  the  bumt-out  hat-box,  oleaginous 
watch-case,  and  fattily-degenerated  albert  all  went  to 
prove  how  very  thoroughly  I  must  have  dined  with 
his  Excellency. 

Next  evening  we  had  blue-light  experiments,  and 
impelled  by  the  combined  feelings  of  curiosity  and 
duty  to  my  editorial  function,  I  went  down  to  the 
square  where  they  were  being  tried.  Arrived  there,  I 
beheld  high  up,  exalted  on  a  pole,  a  brace  of  blue-lights 
burning  in  the  cavity  of  a  tin  reflector,  followed  by  a 
colonial  invention,  the  work  of  a  gentleman  intimately 
connected  with  Sir  Owen  Lanyon's  correspondence 
department.  It  resembled  what  we  were  wont  to  call 
in  juvenile  days  *  a  devil' — ^not  one  of  the  fallen  angels, 
but  an  ingenious  mixture  of  wet  gunpowder,  the  chief 
instruments  in  its  construction  being  a  pocket-knife  and 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  secretary's  invention 
looked  like  a  little  *  devil'  grown  up  to  man's  estate, 
and  gaily  sputtered  in  the  interior  of  a  '  pickle  jar,* 
making  a  miniature  Vesuvius  of  itself  in  its  expiring 
throes. 

The  intention  of  these  experiments  was  to  secure  the 
best  means  of  lighting  up  the  approaches  to  the  came 
in  the  event  of  a  night  attack  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
results  showed  how  entirely  successful  we  should  be  in 
throwing  a  brilliant  glare  upon  our  own  men,  with  a 
corresponding  shadow  on  the  attacking  party.  I  never 
heard  whether  any  of  the  methods  experimented  on 
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had  been  adopted — fortunately   they    were  never  re- 
quired. 

A  meeting  of  Freemasons  was  held  towards  the  end 
of  January,  and  under  circumstances  so  entirely  novel 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recount  them.  In  the 
first  place,  the  members  of  the  Craft  had  to  obtain 
permission  from  their  various  commanding  officers  or 
respective  ward-masters  to  attend  the  meeting — these 
passes,  coimtersigned  by  the  Garrison- Adjutant,  were 
granted  at  bearer's  own  risk — ^the  Masonic  Hall  of 
the  town  of  Pretoria  being  the  place  of  assembly. 
Slightly  at  variance  with  the  motto  of  the  brethren, 
*  Peace,  love,  and  harmony,'  was  their  appearance,  clad 
in  the  various  costumes  of  war,  many  carrying  their 
rifles  and  bandoUers,  a  group  of  horses  standing  out- 
side  the  Hall,  while  the  Master  and  officers  of  the 
Lodge  went  through  the  various  rites  of  the  ancient 
Craft  in  an  apartment  through  which  the  breezes  freely 
blew,  entering  a  line  of  loopholes  knocked  out  of  the 
wall  at  the  one  side,  to  escape  by  a  similar  set  at  the 
other — ^possibly  the  most  novel  system  of  ventilation 
that  ever  admitted  the  fresh  air  to  participate  in  the 
mystic  ceremonies  of  the  free  and  accepted  ones,  in 
either  Southern  Africa  or  wherever  else  the  maul  has 
resoimded  or  the  compass  been  extended  in  open 
Lodge. 

A  promenade  concert,  too,  was  projected,  and  the 
'  Beleaguered  Theatre,'  an  ingenious  construction  in 
which  galvanized-iron  roofing  and  camp-tables  formed 
the  principal  component  parts,  was  reared  in  the 
Garrison  Square,  and  an  announcement  extraordinary 
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in  our  columns  heralded  the  event  in  the  foUowing 
terms : 

A  GRAND  PKOMENADE  CONCERT 

Will  take  place,  weather  and  Boers  permitting, 

inside  the  square  on  Tuesday,  1st  February, 

Commencing  at  7  p.m. 

Doors  will  be  open  all  day. 

Prices  of  admission : 

Boxes  (probably  biscuit) — ^As  much  tin  as  you  like ; 

Stalls— To  be  obtained  from  the  Royal  ArtiQery  Stables^  and 

paid  for  by  im^ments ; 

Dress  Circle — Uniform  price; 

Pit — ^Nil  (more's  the  jpify).    Dongas  plenty. 

Then  followed  a  synopsis  of  the  programme  to  be 
performed,  and  the  public  was  thoughtfully  reminded 
that  there  would  be  *an  interval  for  refreshments! 
Canteen  close  at  hand/  and  that  onmibuses  might  be 
ordered  for  nine  o'clock. 

The  occupants  of  the  Convent  Kedoubt,  stimulated 
by  the  success  of  the  camp  concert,  followed  the  lead 
set  them,  by  athletic  sports ;  and,  despite  a  broiling  sun 
and  unflecked  sky,  ran,  jumped,  threw  the  hammer, 
and  bent  to  the  *  tug  of  war '  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  zeal  of  a  parcel  of  schoolboys,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  sight  it  was  to  behold  a  sprint  of  120  yards 
run  off  between  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  giant  of 
the  Executive  Coimcil,  whose  efforts  were  rewarded 
with  the  loud  cheers  of  the  assembled  on-lookers.  And 
as  though  they  fully  sympathized  with  our  open-air 
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amusements,  the  Boers  were  invisible  at  any  of  the 
points  around  during  the  day,  nor  did  their  patrolling- 
parties  appear  to  interfere  with  our  enjoyments. 

It  certainly  was  hard  to  realize  that  outside  the 
mountain-chains  that  bounded  Pretoria  to  north  and 
I  south,  armed  bands  were  moving  or  carefully  keeping 
watch,  and  that  the  defenders  of  our  camp,  intent  on 
schoolboy  amusements,  might  at  the  shortest  notice 
be  converted  into  combatants,  with  the  game  of  death 
and  destruction  usurping  their  peaceful  pastimes,  and 
their  *  tug  of  war '  a  grim  reality. 

One  evening  our  camp  was  all  astir  from  the  report  of 
a  rifle  discharged  in  one  of  the  tents ;  and  I  learned  on 
inquiry  that  a  couple  of  artillerymen  had  been  trying 
whether  it  was  easier  to  load  their  carbines  from  a  pouch 
or  a  bandolier,  with  the  result  of  one  of  them  carrying 
away  the  contents  of  his  friend's  weapon  in  his  shoulder ; 
and,  talking  the  matter  over  with  a  military  officer,  I 
learned  that  a  similar  dereliction  of  duty  was  thus 
ingeniously  punished  by  an  Aldershot  court-martial. 
The  man  from  whose  rifle  the  accidental  shot  was  de- 
livered was  charged  with  unlawfully  shooting  his  com- 
rade— a  charge  which  failed,  owing  to  the  purely 
accidental  circumstances  under  which  the  gun  was  fired. 
The  ingenious  prosecutor,  however,  fell  back  on  the 
dreadfully  awful  crime  of  *  making  away  with  one  round 
of  ammunition;'  and,  succeeding  in  convicting  the 
accused  of  this  heinous  offence,  the  sapient  judges 
sentenced  him  to  forty-two  days'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  Think  of  such  luxuries  as  these,  and 
learn,   reader,   with  all    the  surprise  you    may,  that 
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*  Tommy  Atkins'  growls  and  grumbles,  and  we  hear 
people  say  the  army  is  not  a  popular  institution. 

Apropos  of  court-martial  stories,  our  camp  was 
amused  by  one  currently  reported,  wherein  a  garrison 
officer  was  summoned  upon  two  boards  of  inquiry — the 
one  referring  to  the  case  of  a  sick  soldier,  and  the  other 
to  an  attack  of  glanders  in  a  horse.  Mistaking  the 
board  when  called  in  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  he  horrified  the  court  by  advising  them 

*  to  shoot  him  at  once.'  It  need  not  be  added  it  was 
the  diseased  charger,  and  not  poor  *  No.  three-firom-the- 
right,'  he  intended  for  this  summary  mode  of  treatment; 
nor  was  the  gallant  officer  referred  to  the  same  individual 
who,  slumbering  tranquiUy  during  the  latter  part  of  a 
protracted  military  tribimal,  somewhat  scandalized  his 
brother  judges  by  asking,  with  a  sudden  start,  the 
singular  question  of  *  Eh — ^what's  in  the  pool  ?  I'll  take 
a  book !'  from  which  it  might  be  fairly  surmised  *  his 
thoughts  were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away,' 
where  the  insinuating  attractions  of  *  three  card-loo' 
held  a  sway  even  over  a  miUtary  mind  and  rank 
approaching  a  *  majority.' 

During  the  first  week  of  February  we  had  several 
reconnaissances  and  brushes  with  the  Boers,  one  of 
which  consisted  m  an  early,  morning  march  with  a 
column  and  mounted  men  to  draw  a  position  called  the 

*  Derdepoort,'  some  four  miles  fi-om  camp.  It  was 
intensely  cold  in  the  night  and  early-morning  air,  and  I 
shall  ever  remember  the  feelings  of  my  extremities  as, 
seated  on  a  piece  of  rock,  field-glass  in  hand,  I  tried  to 
peer  through  the  grey  morning  light,  till,  absolutely 
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overpowered  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  rest,  I  nodded  off 
to  sleep,  to  be  awakened  by  the  chilling  atmosphere 
around ;  and  I  could  barely  rub  life  into  my  eyes  in  time 
to  see  the  flashes  of  our  scouts'  rifles  exchanging  shots 
with  the  enemy  in  the  *  poort/  It  was,  however,  a  mild 
affair ;  but  during  the  succeeding  afternoon,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  tameness  of  our  morning's  enjoyment, 
we  had  a  duststorm,  to  see  which  I  ascended  to  Fort 
Commeline,  and  was  well  repaid  for  my  trouble.  The 
whirlwind  sent  the  red  dust  before  it  with  rare  gusto, 
curling  it  into  spiral  columns,  to  be  broken  into  waves, 
or  carried  in  huge  volumes,  completely  hiding  the  camp 
and  its  outl3ring  lines  from  view.  Like  most  African 
storms,  it  was  short-lived ;  and  before  descending  I  had 
the  privilege  of  viewing  a  patrolling-party  of  the  Boer 
foemen,  some  250  strong,  riding  with  a  military  precision 
along  a  mountain-ridge  almost  within  range  of  a  shell 
from  our  Uttle  fort,  at  which  they  turned  and  gazed  with 
quite  a  nonchalant  air.  The  men  in  the  fort  stood  to  arms, 
and  the  officer  iii  command  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Boers  riding  past ;  the  little  flickering  heliograph 
sent  the  news  down  to  the  Garrison  Office,  and  they 
learned  there  almost  as  quickly  as  we  did  ourselves  all 
that  we  could  discover  as  to  the  number,  probable  desti- 
nation, etc.,  of  the  enemy,  which  information  is  no  doubt 
duly  chronicled  in  the  military  archives  of  Pretoria's 
investment  of  '80  and  '81. 

Horse- sickness — a  disease  peculiar  to  the  Transvaal^ 
and  of  which  there  are  several  forms — ^made  its  appear- 
ance about  this  time  in  camp;  and  the  first  animal 
attacked  with  it  was  a  large  black  mule,  my  own  pro- 
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perty,  which,  with  his  mate,  I  had  been  allowed  to 
retain,  and  was  keeping  for  the  possibilities  of  a  flying 
column  going  out,  or  other  eventualities  necessitating 
a  move.     We  dosed  the  mule  and  physicked  him  with 
all  the  resources  of  farrier  civilization  ;  but  cases  of 
recovery  are  few  and  rare  when  once  the  disease  shows 
itself,  which  it  does  generally  in  a  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  increasing  in  volume  until  it  resembles  a  positive 
foam,  culminating  in   an  internal  choking,  when  the 
animal  falls  dead.     I  was  sorry  to  lose  my  fine  mule, 
who  in  less  than  three  hours  from  the  time  it  showed 
this  fell  destroyer  had  made  his  attack,  was  food  for 
the  Aasvogels  (vultures),  whom  we  could  often   see 
soaring  over  us,  looking  like  infinitesimal   specks,  so 
high  they  rose  in  the  blue,  unclouded  sky  above. 

On  the  7th  of  February  we  experienced  what  might 
be  safely  termed  a  sensation.  It  was  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  a  Boer  messenger,  who  came  in  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  bearing  a  message  to  the  authorities, 
offering  to  exchange  Major  Clarke,  Commandant  Raaff*, 
and  some  others  who  had  been  taken  in  the  Magistrate's 
Office  at  Potcheffstroom,  for  the  Boer  prisoners  captured 
by  the  Pretoria  Garrison  at  the  Zwartkopje.  This  truce- 
bearer,  Botha  by  name,  carried  with  him  a  couple  of 
copies  of  the  Gouvernement  Staats  Courant  (Government 
Gazette),  issued  by  the  Boer  Executive.  These  Staats 
CourantSy  published  nominally  at  Heidelberg,  but  as  I 
afterwards  learned  in  reality  at  Potcheffstroom,  con- 
tained despatches  from  Joubert,  the  Boer  Commandant- 
General,  in  which  he  claimed  a  success  over  Sir  George 
CoUey's  forces,  and  were  dated  *  Meek's   Place,*   28th 
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January.     This  we  afterwards  learned  referred  to  the 
action  at  *  Laing's  Nek/ 

The  despatches  of  Joubert  were  couched  in  the 
language  of  simplicity  itself,  and  having  obtained  the 
full  translations,  with  permission  to  make  them  public, 
the  following  day  the  circulation  of  the  News  of  the 
Camp  received  such  an  impetus  that  we  were  seriously 
considering  the  question  of  telegraphing  for  a  20,000- 
copies-an-hour  *  Victory '  machine  from  England,  or 
other  means  of  meeting  the  popular  demand. 

Much  and  animated  discussion  on  the  truth  or 
otherwise  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Boer  Com- 
mandant in  his  despatches  occupied  all  branches  of 
Pretoria's  defenders,  and  again  the  disposition  to  pooh- 
pooh  the  intelligence  exhibited  itself;  and  the  em- 
phatic individual  who  *  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  sir,' 
was  to  be  heard  assertively  assuring  his  knot  of  auditors 
that  a  Boer  couldn't  tell  the  truth  except  by  accident. 
I  conversed  with  military  men,  who  held  somewhat 
similar  opinions:  *  Pack  of  lies,  sir !'  *  Why,  what  infernal 
rot!'  etc.,  etc.;  while  others  were  prepared  to  think,  as 
most  people  were  after  a  day  or  two  of  reflection,  that 
Sir  Greorge  CoUey,  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  military 
idea  that  the  Boers  wouldn't  face  the  Imperial  troops, 
had  suff^ered  for  his  temerity  and  failed  in  his  attack, 
and  that  we  must  only  postpone  his  anticipated  relief  a 
little  longer. 

The  Boer  messenger  intended  immediately  returning 
with  his  answer,  which  I  understood  was  a  negative 
one;  and  as  no  opportunity  of  sending  a  message  home 
had   previously  offered,  I  thought   I   might   possibly 
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avail  myself  of  his  return  to  try  and  communicate  with 
my  friends  in  England,  and  submitted  to  the  Colonel 
commanding  a  letter  I  had  addressed  to  the  Boer 
Greneral,  with  an  enclosure  to  be  forwarded.  He  kindly 
used  his  good  offices  with  the  messenger  to  take  it  to  his 
Commandant,  who  it  was  hoped  would  forward  it  to 
Joubert.     The  letter  ran  as  follows  : 

*  Pretoria,  Feb.  8,  1881. 

*  To  P.  J.  Jovbert^  Commandant-  General.    Head-quarterSj 

Heidelberg,  or  elsewhere. 

^SlR, 

*You  will  do  me  a  great  personal  favour  by 
allowing  the  enclosed  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  my 
wife,  in  order  to  allay  the  great  anxiety  she  will 
natiu'ally  feel  at  finding  my  communications  suddenly 
stopped. 

'The  commimication  is  left  open  for  your  personal 
inspection,  to  fully  satisfy  you  that  it  contains  nothing 
in  any  way  referring  to  the  operations,  political  or 
military,  now  going  forward  in  the  Transvaal.  Your 
favour  will  more  than  oblige, 

*  Yours  obediently, 

*  Charles  Du  Val.' 

*  Mynheer  Botha '  took  it  and  went  upon  his  way, 
but  whether  rejoicing  or  otherwise  deponent  sayeth  not ; 
but  in  a  few  days'  time  I  received  my  letter  again  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Melville,  the  Surveyor-Greneral.  It 
had  been  sent  back,  and  across  the  inside  page  was 
written  a  few  lines,  more  remarkable  for  strength^ 
absence  of  grammar,   and  originality  of  composition. 
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than  for  suavity,  grace,  or  diction,  wherein  the  writer 
thus  delivered  himself  : 

*  Mr.  Duval, 

*  Why  do  you  bear  arms  against  us  ? 
In  this  most  inequeous  war  of  Lanyon  ? 
Don't  ask  us  for  favours  as  long 
As  your  administrator  acts  as  a  fool.' 

I  handed  it  to  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  whose  brows,  on 
its  perusal,  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  incipient 
thunder,  and  immediately  hurried  back  to  my  tent  to 
get  rid  of  the  superfluous  bile  this  reply  was  rapidly 
generating ;  and  did  so  through  the  medium  of  a  gall- 
tipped  stylus,  with  which  I  penned  an  answer  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  paper,  addressed  to  my  editorial 
confrere.  This  I  had  every  reason  to  think  would 
reach  the  right  quarter,  as  it  was  fully  believed  in 
camp  that  the  Boer  leaders  possessed  the  entire  files  of 
our  journal — a  fact  subsequently  fully  demonstrated, 
and  an  additional  evidence  of  their  success  in  obtaining 
all  the  information  they  wanted  from  sympathizers 
within  our  lines,  while  our  intelligence,  as  piu'veyed 
by  errant  KaflSrs,  was  imreliable  and  often  wilfully 
false. 

The  Boer  Commandant's  account  of  the  fighting  on 
the  Drakensberg  appeared  to  have  fired  the  soul  of 
our  Garrison  Commandant,  and  the  12  th  of  February 
witnessed  an  engagement  close  to  the  left  of  the  old 
ground  at  Springhaasfontein,  where  D'Arcy  had  been 
previously  wounded,  and  taking  place  principally  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  cattle-kraal  near  the  farmstead  known  as 
the  Red  House,  was  chronicled  in  the  annals  of  our 
Pretorian  fighting  experiences  as  the  *  Red  House  Kraal/ 

A  strong  column,  with  two  field-pieces  and  a  small 
Krupp  gun,  assembled  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  moved  out  of  the  '  poort '  in  the  direction 
of  the  *  Six-mile  Spruit.'  This  occasioned  some  little 
surprise  to  those  who  supposed  themselves  most  deeply 
in  the  Commandant's  secrets,  the  more  ^so  as  he  had 
taken  us  the  day  before  to  the  chain  of  hills  at  the 
north  side  of  Pretoria,  and  whilst  there,  propounded  to 
the  captains  commanding  the  Mounted  Volunteers  a 
scheme  of  attacking  the  Wonderboompoort.  This  now 
appeared  to  have  been  a  ruse  to  direct  the  latent  es- 
pionage of  Boer  sympathizers,  if  awakened  by  our 
reconnoitring  movements,  upon  an  opposite  scent ;  but 
somewhat  needless,  for  once  the  column  started,  the 
drivers  of  the  mule- train  alone,  by  their  noisy  impreca- 
tions and  the  cracking  of  their  long  whips,  with  reports 
as  loud  as  pistol-shots,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rumble  of 
the  wheels  of  waggons  and  artillery,  must  have  been 
heard  miles  away  by  the  enemy's  scouts,  who,  watchful 
and  alert,  conveyed  at  once  the  intelligence  to  their 
commandants  that  unusual  movements  were  going  for- 
ward. 

My  own  riding-horse,  though  well  looked  after,  and, 
through  the  good  offices  of  a  senior  Captain  of  the 
Fusiliers,  removed  from  the  picquet  line  to  the  more 
genteel  atmosphere  of  the  stable  for  officers'  horses,  had 
never  recovered  his  day  out  at  the  Zwartkopje;  so  I 
was  compelled  to  draw  on  Nourse  for  a  beast  to  carry 
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me.  The  sixteen-hand  charger  of  the  Auditor-General, 
the  amateur  Commissary,  Mr.  Kisch,  had  been  added 
to  the  roll  of  equines  destined  to  carry  the  *blue 
Puggarees/  as  his  master,  engaged  on  Government 
accounts,  had  relinquished  Commissary  work  for  a 
while.  Having  a  lively  recollection  of  the  powerfiil 
stride  of  this  big  brute  when  encumbered  by  his  owner 
with  his  friend  en  croupe^  the  eventful  day  that  the 
mowing  machine  was  left  *  unspiked,'  I  felt  satisfied  that 
my  mount  was  a  capable  one,  and  as  I  got  fiiirly  into 
the  saddle,  he  felt  like  a  house  under  me,  as  the  hunting- 
men  say. 

Our  progress  was  very  slow,  and,  keeping  close  to 
the  Commandant,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  for  observing 
his  disposition  of  men,  the  last  of  which  consisted  in  the 
placing  of  150  Foot  Volunteers  in  equally  divided 
numbers  at  the  height  above  the  Six-mile  Spruit  and  in 
the  houses  and  bush  at  the  ford  itself.  We  had  just  left 
the  former  party — who,  under  the  command  of  the  chief 
Engineer  officer.  Major  le  Mesurier,  were  dismounting 
fi:om  the  waggons  on  which  they  were  brought  out — 
when,  turning  in  my  saddle  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I 
observed  a  number  of  them  most  incautiously  striking 
matches  to  light  their  pipes  ;  and  directing  Colonel 
Gildea's  attention  to  this  piece  of  folly,  he  directed  me 
to  ride  back  and  call  the  attention  of  the  officer  com- 
manding them  to  the  little  signal-fires  they  were  so 
successfully  exhibiting  to  the  enemy's  scouts.  It  was 
an  easy  matter  to  do  this ;  but  when  I  essayed  to  find  the  . 
Colonel  again,  I  not  only  failed  to  do  so  for  fully  half  an 
hour,  but  the  column  was  equally  a  matter  of  invisibility. 
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I  rode  about  in  the  direction  I  was  convinced  it  must  be, 
then  back  again;  then  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
*  harking  back '  again  to  my  old  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  commanding  the  spruit ;  then  plunging  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  rear,  amidst  a  darkness  so  pitchy  that  it 
seemed  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  anything  half  a 
horse's  length  ahead.  Once  more  I  pushed  forward, 
and  on  my  ear,  now  fully  cocked,  the  pleasant  ripple  of 
water  fell,  and  I  knew  I  had  struck  the  river,  and,  by 
following  its  bank,  would  probably  come  on  the  spruit, 
or  ford.  Five  minutes'  experimenting  brought  me  to  my 
goal,  the  spruit,  on  the  other  side  of  which,  sitting  alone 
and  solitary  on  horseback,  was  the  Surveyor- General, 
Melvill.  A  few  of  his  black  scouts  were  a  little  ahead, 
but  their  colour  and  that  of  the  night  assimilated  too 
well  to  make  their  discovery  an  easy  task.  I  gave 
'  sixteen -hander '  a  drink  in  the  river,  and  remained 
with  Mr.  Melvill  until  the  Colonel's  arrival  (which 
occurred  almost  immediately),  and  then  we  moved 
onward — the  Pretoria  Carabineers  having  been  sent 
forward,  under  Captain  Sanctuary,  to  encircle  and  seize 
a  hill  and  ridge  where  it  was  supposed  the  Boer  picquet 
was  stationed,  and  where  we  had  shelled  them  on  several 
occasions  on  the  same  ground. 

*  Hallo !'  said  some  one ;  *  there's  a  light !' 

'  Where  ?'  was  the  answer  of  two  or  three  voices. 

*  Why,  there !   in  that  old  canteen  supposed  to  be 
deserted.' 

'  Go  in  and  see  who  it  is,'  said  the  Colonel ;  and  a 

young  Carabineer  and  myself  essayed  to  do  his  bidding. 

We  smashed  the  window  in,  and,  revolver  in  hand, 
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jumped  into  the  room,  and,  striking  a  match,  pushed 
our  way  into  the  inner  rooms  to  find  the  malcontent 
Boer  we  anticipated,  securing  none  other  than  a  very 
contented  Pretoria  Foot  Volunteer,  the  lighting  of  whose 
pipe  had  occasioned  our  determined  assault  and  capture 
of  the  deserted  canteen. 

Word  having  reached  us  that  Sanctuary  and  his 
Carabineer  we^  h.  full  posseadon  of  the  ri^  -d  hill 
ahead,  the  column  was  ordered  to  follow  us ;  and  Colonel 
Gildea,  accompanied  only  by  myself,  rode  on  up  the 
rise  to  where  the  mounted  men  awaited  him.  We  moved 
slowly  over  the  broken,  stony  *Veld;'  not  a  word 
exchanged  ;  the  Colonel  singularly  reticent  in  de- 
meanour, looking,  with  compressed  lips  and  determined 
expression,  as  though  he  meant  fighting  if  he  got  a 
chance.  He  was  dressed  in  mufti,  and  singularly 
enough,  as  the  sequel  proved,  afforded  a  better  mark  in 
the  wideawake  hat,  shooting-jacket,  and  cord  riding- 
breeches  he  was  attired  in  than  the  more  attractive 
trappings  of  a  Colonel  in  command. 

On  reaching  the  ridge,  the  Carabineers  went  forward 
to  seize,  under  cover  of  darkness,  a  stone  cattle-kraal  about 
1,000  yards  firom  the  Red  House  and  its  laagers,  and 
which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  gave  a  distinctive  title 
to  the  fight.  The  Carabineers  went  ahead,  the  column 
was  hurried  forward,  and,  riding  ahead  with  the  Colonel, 
we  soon  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  been  too  well 
aware  of  our  movements,  and  secured  the  kraal  them- 
selves, and  trom  its  interior  were  firing  rapidly  at  *  our 
boys,'  the  Pretoria  Carabineers,  who,  taking  a  position 
in  a  stripe  of  trees,  were  at  short  range  answering  them 
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pretty  freely,  the  flashes  of  the  rifles  of  both  sides 
engaged  showing  most  brilliantly  in  the  dusky  morning 
light,  while  the  reverberations  of  the  ringing  discharges 
were  echoed  and  re-echoed  over  the  hill-tops  around. 

We  reached  a  position  about  equidistant  from  the 
house  and  kraal,  probably  1,100  or  1,200  yards  from 
both,  and  getting  the  field-artillery  into  position,  sent  a 
shell  at  the  latter  as  soon  as  daylight  was  sufficiently 
clear  to  form  a  reliable  idea  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  first  missile  was  short,  but,  as  if  to  atone  for  their 
short-sightedness,  the  gunners  fairly  planted  the  next 
one  right  into  the  centre  of  their  object.  The  Boers 
swarmed  out  and  took  shelter  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
kraal,  and  as  the  sun  rose  we  could  see  their  supports 
appearing  on  the  horizon-line,  coming  up  in  parties  of 
fours  and  half-dozens ;  while  some  were  saddling  up  at 
the  Ked  House  and  galloping  out  by  a  detour  behind 
intermediate  rising-ground,  and,  joined  by  the  others  at 
the  kraal  were  working  away  round  to  turn  the  left  flank 
where  the  Carabineers,  some  of  Nourse's  men,  and  a 
number  of  coloured  scouts  were  extended  in  a  long 
crescent-formation,  the  farther  extremity  of  which  faced 
the  enemy,  and  the  near  one  touched  where  our  artillery 
and  the  infantry,  the  latter  quietly  sitting  on  their 
waggons,  were  in  position. 

The  tactics  of  the  Boers  at  the  kraal  seemed  to  have 
come  like  a  surprise  on  our  men ;  and  we  learned  that 
Captain  Sanctuary  and  a  number  of  his  Carabineers 
were  down,  having  come  to  grief  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement.  By  some  extraordinary 
management,  or  mismanagement,  the  ambulance- waggon 
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sent  down  to  their  assistance  was  advanced  several 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  fighting  line,  and  not  a 
great  way  to  the  left  of  the  direction  of  the  artillery 
fire. 

I  rode  down  there,  and  saw  poor  Sanctuary,  lying  on 
the  ground.  Every  inch  a  soldier,  his  reply  to  my 
query  as  to  whether  he  was  badly  hit,  was  : 

*  Only  my  leglbroken.' 

And  I  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  tied  a  ramrod 
to  his  fi:^ctured  limb  to  enable  him  to  stump  out  of 
action,  sajdng  as  he  did  so  : 

'  It  is  more  gentlemanly  to  walk  out  than  to  be 
carried; 

The  Boers  worked  well  round  to  the  left,  and,  re- 
inforced from  a  laager  near,  made  matters  so  lively  for 
the  men  at  the  centre  of  the  crescent,  that  a  party  of 
them,  mostly  young  lads  and  the  black  scouts,  broke 
ground  and  came  galloping  in  to  where  the  artillery 
and  infiuatry  were  stationed,  allowing  the  Boers  to  get 
into  the  cover  of  a  strip  of  trees  some  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  to  our  left  rear,  from  which  they  poured 
a  smart  fire  which  threatened  to  enfilade  the  whole 
column. 

I  had  just  returned  to  Colonel  Gildea,  after  conveying 
his  order  to  the  artillery  to  retire  to  a  position  firom 
which  they  could  shell  the  outflanking  Boers,  when  he 
gave  a  lurch  forward;  but  thinking  his  horse  had 
stumbled  I  took  no  notice  of  the  movement.  A  moment 
or  two  later  I  noticed  an  ashen  hue  coming^  over  his 
fiice,  and  said  : 

*  Are  you  hit,  sir  ?' 
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*  I  think  I  am/  said  he. 

'  I  am  sure  of  it/  I  replied,  noticing  the  blood 
trickling  down  the  leg  of  his  riding  breeches.  '  Hadn't 
you  better  come  to  an  ambulance  ?' 

*  I  think  I  can  manage  yet  awhile/  he  replied. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Melvill  rode  up,  and  other 
assistance  arriving,  we  helped  the  Colonel  off  his  horse, 
and  secured  some  temporary  aid  to  staunch  his  wound, 
which  was  a  severe  one. 

Thinking  that  I  might  possibly  be  of  some  assistance 
to  the  Adjutant,  I  hurried  back  and  found  him  trying 
to  evolve  system  out  of  chaos — the  confusion  occasioned 
by  tlie  men  who  had  broken  ground  very  nearly  pro- 
ducing a  panic,  the  Boers  making  the  most  of  their 
opportunity,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  establishing  a 
veritable  mauvais  quart  dlieure^  during  which  men, 
horses,  and  transport-mules  came  in  for  a  fair  share  of 
attention.  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  latter  was  per- 
forated with  no  less  than  seven  shots,  and  an  Engineer 
officer,  who  had  served  through  the  Zulu  War,  said  to 
me  that  all  the  firing  at  Ulundi  put  together  was  as 
nought  compared  to  that  lively  quarter  of  an  hour. 
My  '  sixteen-hander '  bore  his  blushing  honours  thick 
upon  him  in  the  shape  of  a  bullet-wound  which  had 
ripped  up  six  inches  of  his  left  flank,  and  another  which 
chipped  the  skin  off  of  his  wither  where  the  mane  and 
shoulder  combine,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly  dependable 
brute,  and  never  even  so  much  as  swished  his  tail  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  attentions  he  was  receiving. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Fusiliers  sat  on  the  waggons 
until  one  or  two  of  them  were   shot  to  death  there. 
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Then  it  was  considered  time  they  should  dismount, 
which  they  did,  and  waiting  for  orders  to  fire,  which 
never  came,  were  at  length  retired  behind  the  artillery, 
without  discharging  a  solitary  round  of  ammunition  at 
the  enemy. 

My  time  was  fully  occupied  bringing  reports  to  the 
Colonel,  now  lying  on  a  mule-waggon,  and  conveying 
his  suggestions  to  the  senior  Captain,  who,  suddenly 
called  on  to  take  command,  was  placed  in  a  really  serious 
and  difficult  position.  The  Carabineers  and  Nourse's 
Horse  brought  forward  in  a  ring  to  cover  the  column, 
however,  effectually  checked  the  Boer  advance  fi'om 
our  late  left  flank  and  rear  ;  and  it  was  now  seen  that 
in  the  hurry  attendant  on  the  confusion  and  change  ot 
position,  the  ambulance,  its  doctor,  attendants,  and 
wounded  had  been  left  in  the  open,  and  the  folly  of 
ha\dng  advanced  it  such  a  distance  in  front  of  our 
previous  line  was  apparent.  In  a  moment  or  two  it 
was  seen  that  the  Boers  were  firing  into  it ;  and  that 
they  did  so  with  effect  we  subsequently  learned,  as  they 
succeeded  in  shooting  through  both  legs  the  hospital 
orderly,  supplying  an  additional  wound  to  a  man  lying 
within  who  had  been  previously  hit,  and  perforating  a 
Grerman  watchmaker  who  had  gone  out  as  a  Red  Cross 
volunteer  to  see  some  fun  at  the  fight,  and  who  came 
in  for  his  share  of  the  bullet  which  broke  the  legs  ot 
the  hospital  orderly — the  only  thing  I  ever  knew  that 
came  direct  from  one  of  the  departments  without  being 
requisitioned  to  do  so. 

Some  time  later  it  was  seen  that  the  ambulance  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  who  were  leading  it  away  to 
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their  laager ;  and  the  officer  now  in  command  asked  me 
to  inquire  from  the  Colonel  what  he  wished  him  to  do. 
The  latter,  on  being  assured  that  the  ambulance  was 
undoubtedly  taken  by  the  Boers,  said,  *He  can  now 
retire ;'  which  message  I  duly  bore  him,  and  the  retire- 
ment was  made  general. 

The  engagement  commenced  about  half- past  four 
o'clock,  before  daylight ;  and  we  recrossed  the  Six-mile 
Spruit  at  a  little  after  seven,  the  Boers  making  no  effort 
to  follow.  Here  we  found  Colonel  Bellairs,  C.B.,  who 
had  come  out  from  Pretoria  on  learning  that  Colonel 
Gildea  was  wounded.  The  command  of  the  column 
having  now  devolved  on  him,  I  rode  forward  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Commeline  (the  Engineer  officer),  and 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  a  party  of  Nourse's  Horse, 
scouting  well  ahead  as  advanced  guard. 
•  About  a  mile  outside  the  town  I  met  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  whose  eyes  dilated  not  a  little  when,  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  had  been  done,  I  replied 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  we  had, 
and  very  considerably,  too,  with  a  brace  of  commanding 
officers,  thirty  men,  forty  or  fifty  horses  and  mules 
liOTs  de  combat^  and  a  surgeon  and  ambulance- waggon  of 
wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  passed  the 
Colonel  as  I  rode  in.  He  was  apparently  as  comfortable 
as  a  man  could  be  with  a  hole  through  his  leg,  no  proper 
medical  aid,  and  an  open  mule- waggon  to  lie  in  ;  and 
smoked  his  pipe  as  he  lay,  answering  cheerily  enough 
when  asked  how  he  was.  But  it  was  easy  to  note  that 
he  was  severely  weakened  by  loss  of  blood  and  the  pain 
of  his   wound.     On  the  same  waggon  were  a  trio  of 
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other  wounded  men,  amongst  whom  I  noted  the  young 
Carabineer  who,  at  the  first  brush  with  the  enemy  near 
Pretoria,   had   asked    me  to   chronicle    the  fact    that 

*  Belfisist  fired  the  first  shot.' 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  in  camp  I  repaired  to  the 
Colonel's  quarters  to  see  Mrs.  Gildea,  a  lady  of  great 
amiability  and  courage,  to  inform  her  of  her  husband's 
being  wounded.  I  found  she  had  been  already  made 
aware  of  it,  and  was  exhibiting  great  presence  of  mind 
and  thought — an  extraordinary  natural  good  humour, 
which  seemed  inherent,  buoying  her  bravely  up. 

The  camp  was  in  a  decided  turmoil  of  conversation 
over  the  events  of  the  morning,  and  one  of  the  least 
pleased  of  its  residents    was    the    proprietor    of   the 

•  sixteen-hander '  when  he  viewed  his  horse  as  I  returned 
him  '  torn  and  bloody  firom  the  firay.'  He  put  in  a  gentle 
protest  to  Nourse  that  he  would  feel  better  pleased  if  he 
could  reserve  his  stud  as  much  as  possible  for  less 
dangerous  work  than  that  of  paying  morning  visits  to 
the  Boers  at  the  Ked  House  or  any  other  kraal.  It  was 
a  matter  of  supreme  personal  satisfaction  to  myself, 
however,  that  my  mount  was  such  a  good  one,  enabling 
me  as  it  did  to  get  through  an  amount  of  galloping  that 
would  have  pumped  out  an  ordinary  horse ;  and  the 
increased  respect  I  henceforward  held  for  auditor-generals 
was  only  surpassed  by  the  veritable  esteem  with  which 
I  regarded  their  big-boned  horses. 
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It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  do  more 
than  lightly  touch  upon  the  remaining  incidents  of 
Pretoria's  investment;  and  my  personal  experiences, 
which  were  of  an  ever- varying  kind,  must  suffice  to  be 
told  in  the  briefest  possible  way.  In  fact  the  necessity  for 
epitomizing  my  description  of  both  of  one  and  the  other 
is  gravely  suggesting  itself  from  the  fear  of  having  already 
wearied  the  patience  of  my  readers  by  the  lengthened 
resume  I  have  given  of  events  and  personal  incidents 
transpiring  in  connection  with  this  remarkable  hundred- 
day  siege,  whose  closing  scenes  it  shall  be  mine  to  now 
describe  with  as  little  prolixity  as  possible. 

A  lady  whose  son  was  amongst  those  wounded  in  the 
ambulance  went  out  to  the  Red  House  the  day  following 
the  engagement.     Negotiations  were  thus  opened,  and 
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the  Boer  prisoners  we  had  captured  at  the  Zwartkopje 
were  sent  out  to  the  Six-mile  Spruit,  and  there  liberated, 
to  go  where  they  pleased,  in  return  for  which  fiivour  the 
surgeon  and  wounded  occupants  of  the  ambulance  taken 
by  the  Boers  were  sent  in  to  camp.  The  governing 
authorities  were  rather  indignant  at  my  stating  that 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  had  taken  place — an  admission 
of  '  belligerent  rights '  to  those  whom  they  still  con- 
tinued to  designate  as  *  rebels' — and  being  pleased  to 
think  they  had  hit  upon  an  ingenious  method  of  evading 
this  responsibility,  they  called  on  me  to  contradict,  in 
the  columns  of  the  News  of  the  Campy  so  terribly 
damaging  a  statement  as  the  one  to  which  our  publica- 
tion had  given  currency.  Exchange  or  no  exchange, 
one  thing  is  certain — that  if  the  ambulance- waggon  and 
its  occupants  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers, 
the  prisoners  from  Zwartkopje  Laager  would  have 
remained  in  durance  vile,  and  daily  cursed,  as  it  was 
stated  they  did,  the  tyrannical  and  brutal  treatment 
which  compelled  them  to  bathe  every  morning,  wash 
occasionally  during  the  day,  and  obey  a  few  other 
sanitary  conditions  exceedingly  repugnant  to  their  souls 
as  free  and  independent  burghers  from  the  '  Waterberg 
Distrikt '  of  ^  De  Zuid  Afrikans  RepubUk '  ('  The  South 
African  Republic'). 

The  men  wounded  at  the  Red  House  Kraal  were  in 
many  instances  struck  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  where 
amputations  became  necessary  generally  succumbed  after 
the  operations,  swelling  the  death-roll  of  the  Carabineers 
considerably. 

The  young  fellow  whose   mother,  impelled  by  her 
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sense  of  maternal  duty,  had  gone  out  to  the  Boer  camp 
to  minister  to  and  aid  him  in  his  hour  of  danger,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  die.  He  was  the  son  of  an  old  AMcan 
Dutchman,  of  whom  it  was  currently  reported  that 
during  the  war  in  the  Free  State,  when  Sir  Harry 
Smith  defeated  the  Boers  at  Boomplaats,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  save  a  number  of  condemned  rebels  firom 
being  Bhot.  but  refused  to  do  so.  If  this  stoiy  be  true, 
the  death  of  his  son  by  the  descendants  of  these  executed 
Boers  was  certainly  a  wonderful  example  of  the  avenging 
stroke  come  home  at  last,  of  a  veritable  Nanesis  of 
retribution. 

Some  curious  incidents  occurred  at  the  Red  House 
Kraal  fight.  The  quartermaster- sergeant  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  the  hospital  orderly  accompanying  the 
ambulance  had  both  complained  loudly  of  not  being 
permitted  out  with  the  columns,  and  were,  in  deference 
to  their  expressed  desires,  allowed  to  join  in  the  attack 
on  the  kraal,  with  the  result  of  mortal  injuries  to  both, 
firom  which  they  shortly  afterwards  died.  A  capital 
young  fellow,  a  Carabineer,  was  out  with  his  troop  for 
the  first  time  from  the  date  of  his  leaving  hospital, 
where  he  had  been  recuperating  a  wound  received  on 
almost  the  same  ground  at  Springhaasfontein  some  time 
before,  and  now  got  his  death-warrant  in  the  shape  of  a 
leg  shattered  by  a  rifle-bullet.  Captain  Sanctuary,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Carabineers,  also  succumbed  to  his 
wounds ;  and  the  Red  House  Kraal  helped  to  quicken 
the  trade  of  the  surgeon  and  the  coffin-maker  more  than 
any  of  the  engagements  and  skirmishes  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  leaguered  garrison  of  Pretoria  and  the 
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malcontent  Boers  around  it  A  bag  containing  a  parcel 
of  sandwiches  and  a  lock  of  a  woman's  hair  was  picked 
off  the  ground  by  a  returning  trooper,  a  curious  com- 
bination of  material  and — ^may  I  be  permitted  to  write — 
a?wmaterial  things. 

An  interregnum  of  comparative  quiet  transpired  after 
the  Red  House  engagement,  the  command  of  the  garrison 
being  taken  over  by  Colonel  Bellairs,  C.B.  We  had  a 
Boer  scare  at  night  to  enliven  us,  and  the  men  were 
turned  out  for  several  hours  in  drenching  rain  awaiting 
the  enemy,  who  came  not.  Martial  and  civil  law  got 
battering  their  systems  and  statutes  one  against  the 
other.  Canteens  were  opened  in  the  volunteer  lines, 
and  succeeded  in  demoralizing  the  men  in  their  vicinity 
more  than  half  a  dozen  drubbings  from  the  enemy  could 
have  done ;  and  Kaffirs  came  in  with  yams  and  stories 
only  less  wonderful  than  those  evolved  from  the 
imaginative  brains  of  the  camp  gossips,  whose  stock  of 
reliable  information,  as  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
was  the  most  astonishing  thing  in  the  way  of  intelligence 
fecundity  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of. 

A  number  of  irreconcilables,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  satisfy  or  please,  left  the  civil  laager,  and  took  up 
their  abodes  in  the  town  of  Pretoria ;  and  amongst  them 
a  rather  remarkable  character,  an  adventurer  who  had 
figured  as  a  respondent  in  a  sensational  South  African 
divorce  case  some  time  before,  the  plaintiff  in  which  was 
a  gallant  colonel  who  lost  his  life  fighting  as  he  fell 
on  Zlobane  Mountain  in  the  Zulu  campaign.  The 
adventurer  had,  it  was  assumed,  married  the  Colonel's 
widow,  and  they  occupied  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the 
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most  remarkable  bullock-waggon,  which  now  ^out- 
spanned'  near  the  Market  Square  of  Pretoria,  it  was 
ever  my  privilege  to  see.  Great  efforts  had  been  made 
to  render  it  comfortable,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
with  all  his  faults  (and  the  gentleman  had  several), 
a  want  of  hospitality  could  not  be  included  in  the  list. 
The  lady — a  veritable  '  Lady  Dolly,'  just  as  though  she 
had  walked  out  of  Ouida's  novel,  attired  in  a  thoroughly 
juvenile  costume,  and  passing  her  fifty  or  more  years 
fairly  well  for  forty  or  less — talked  fashionable  small-talk, 
and  smoked  elegant  cigarettes  in  a  still  more  elegant 
meerschaum  and  amber  cigar-holder  ;  and  the  combina- 
tion of  Burlington  Arcadia,  Rotten  Row,  and  the  Lady's 
Mile  which  her  conversation  suggested,  and  that  of  the 
bullock-waggon  home  in  which,  not  only  during  the 
war,  but  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  she  had  been 
living,  with  all  its  surroundings  of  Kaffir  servants, 
open-air  fires  for  cooking,  etc.,  was  in  every  sense 
a  remarkable  one.  Not  less  remarkable  was  the 
thoroughly  satisfied  manner  in  which  she  rambled  on 
through  the  various  phases  of  her  fashionable  chit-chat, 
quite  obKvious  to  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  she  was  placed.  These  irrecon- 
cilables  gave  some  little  trouble  to  the  military  govern- 
ing authorities,  who,  accustomed  to  their  own  strict 
systems  of  dominant  power  and  implicit  obedience, 
failed  to  understand  the  civilian  feelings  that  rebelled 
against  what  to  them  seemed  something  like  despotism. 
While  the  officer  might  have  used  the  wisdom  of  dis- 
cretion in  dealing  with  the  civilian,  and  have  remembered 
for  the  time  being  that  severe  discipline  was  with  him 
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an  exceptional  condition,  the  civilian,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  have  considered  the  many  difficulties  with  which 
the  defence  was  beset,  and  not,  by  a  persistently  aggra- 
vating behaviour,  endeavoured  to  promote  them  where 
they  had  not  previously  existed. 

Determined  to  try  and  send  some  intelligence  through 
to  the  outer  world,  I  carefully  prepared  a  lengthy 
resume  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Pretoria  from  the 
date  of  the  closing  of  our  communications,  and  had  the 
same  set  up  in  small  type  and  printed  on  a  newspaper 
sheet,  the  whole  subject-matter  forming  six  large 
columns  of  ordinary  daily  paper  size.  A  photographic 
artist  of  Pretoria,  Swiss  by  birth,  and  '  Gros '  by  name, 
who  had  taken  numerous  pictures  of  our  camp-life, 
kindly  photographed  the  broad  sheet  of  type  into  a 
microscopic  three-inch  square  production.  Sir  Owen 
Lanyon,  ^vith  whom  I  had  conversed  on  the  subject, 
suggested  to  me  to  send  it  to  the  London  Daily 
Telegraphy  and  promised  that  a  Kaffir  runner  leaving 
with  despatches  should  bear  it ;  but  intelligent  ^  Ikona 
Mali'  (Xo  Money),  and  two  others  of  his  fraternity 
who  at  later  intervals  were  also  despatched,  and  carried 
my  photograph  resume^  were  but  broken  reeds  upon 
which  to  depend— as  I  afterwards  discovered  that  at 
least  two  of  the  messengers  failed  to  penetrate  any 
distance  through  the  enemy's  '  waacht,'  and  eventually 
returned  to  Pretoria,  their  rolling  eyes  goggling  as  they 
poured  forth  into  the  ears  of  an  interested  Executive 
the  breathless  narrations  of  their  hair-breadth  escapes 
in  attempting  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  encircling 
Boerdom. 

VOL.  II.  29 
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I  tried  one  fellow  on  my  own  account,  and  having  folded 
and  addressed  my  photographed  tale  of  our  experiences, 
I  pushed  it  into  one  of  the  little  brass  boxes  the  Kaffirs 
carry  their  snujff  in,  which  being  filled  up  with  sneeze- 
producing  powder  and  carefully  placed  in  that  slit  in 
the  lobe  of  my  dusky  envoy's  ear  (a  peculiarity  of  all 
the  Zulu  races),  I  started  him  off,  with  a  line  to  a 
friend  of  mine  at  Newcastle,  in  Natal — ^payment  on 
delivery  being  enjoined  in  my  instructions  to  the  con- 
signee of  what  I,  at  least,  deemed  a  very  precious 
memoir.  I  never  heard  4:hat  my  acquaintance  received 
my  missive,  and  conclude  that  my  carefully-planned 
scheme,  like  many  others  of  'mice  and  men'  sung  of 
by  the  Scottish  poet,  had  ^  gane  agley.' 

The  food  problem,  as  March  came  sauntering  in,  and 
no  relief  column  arm-in-arm  with  it,  keeping  it 
company,  began  to  present  an  interesting  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissariat  Department, 
and  mysterious  whispers  as  to  the  immediate  prospect 
of  half  rations  spread  dismay  amongst  the  by  no  means 
over  or  well  fed  occupants  of  our  defensive  positions ; 
and  the  gloom  which  coming  events  seemed  to  gas- 
tronomically  cast  before  them,  oppressed,  though  it  did 
not  interfere  'v\dth  the  digestion  of,  many  a  worthy 
ward-master. 

The  commissary  officers  were  metaphorically  patted 
on  the  back  when,  evincing  a  sudden  zeal,  they  *  com- 
mandeered' all  the  Kaffirs  in  the  camp  to  pluck 
'mealies'  at  an  adjoining  farm,  and  consumed  a  brace 
of  days  in  this  (to  the  Kaffirs)  congenial  occupation, 
securing  some  eighty  bags  of  what  is  best  known  to 
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the  European  reader  as  *  Indian  com ;'  a  grand  fund,  to 
be  reserved  as  an  intermediary  between  starvation  and 
the  hauling  down  of  the  ancient  red,  white  and  blue 
rag  of  old  England. 

These  *  half-ration '  prognostications  were  realized  as 
far  as  the  male  population  of  our  camps  were  concerned 
early  in  March ;  the  fresh  '  trekk '  ox-beef  was  sup- 
plemented twice  weekly  by  preserved  meat — a  bonne 
bouche  the  sportive  Commissariat  Department  sprung 
suddenly  upon  the  recipients  of  their  bounty ;  and  the 
bread,  which  had  latterly  begun  to  dwindle  to  an  extent 
suggestive  of  the  use  of  fraudulent  weights  and 
measures  by  the  distributors,  was  eked  out  by  army- 
biscuits. 

Have  you  ever  eaten  army  biscuits,  gentle  reader  of 
sound  tooth  and  muscular  jaw  ?  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  grind  under  your  best  molar  those  very  palpable 
fragments  of  fossilized  pats  of  flour  and  water  under 
their  best  conditions  of  freshness,  sound  bags,  dry 
storage,  and  general  cleanliness  ?  If  so,  and  knowing 
the  difficulties  of  digestion  you  then  encountered,  you  T\dll 
readily  appreciate  and  sympathize  with  us  poor  cooped- 
up  Pretorians  in  the  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from 
munching  hundreds  of  bags  of  commissariat  biscuit 
resurrected  from  some  old  army  store  where  for  pro- 
bably years  past  they  had  affbrded  shelter,  refection^ 
and  happy  hunting-grounds  to  legions  of  rats;  and 
now,  musty,  mouldy  and  perforated  with  an  interesting 
little  insect  called  the  *  weevil,'  were  placed  on  the 
^Japanese  ware'  or  'old  china'  when  camp  ^society' 
enjoyed  its  '  afternoon  tea.' 

29—2 
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One  evening  as  a  commissariat  officer  was  partaking 
a  cup  of  this  beverage  bei^eath  the  shelter  of  the  ox- 
waggon  sail  of  a  worthy  camp-resident,  the  latter 
ventured  a  mild  remonstrance  to  the  man  of  supplies 
on  the  preponderance  of  the  weevil  over  the  flour- 
paste  in  the  component  parts  of  the  biscuit  rations, 
and  showed  a  sample  as  proof  of  his  statement,  wherein 
the  merry  little  miner  had  wrought  his  subflouraneous 
passages  and  tunnels  until  a  mere  shell  alone  re- 
mained. 

*  This  is  all  very  bad,  I  admit,'  said  he  of  the  Supply 
Department,  *  but  you  have  selected  probably  the  worst 
piece  in  the  lot.     Where  is  the  rest  of  the  ration  ?' 

^  The  rest  T  replied  his  host,  ^  the  rest  ?  Well,  when 
I  last  saw  it,  'twas  crawling  from  under  the  tent  curtain, 
having  left  the  plate  I  placed  it  on  half  an  hour  before 
quite  three  yards  in  the  rear.  Not  bad  time  and  dis- 
tance for  weevil,  I  think.'  A  reply  much  relished 
by  the  stronger  digestions  assembled.  Nor  was  the 
weevil  the  worst  point  of  consideration  in  the  biscuit 
ration,  for  his  presence  would  have  been  gladly  wel- 
comed in  larger  numbers  if  accompanied  by  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  his  floury  habitation ;  but  the  amounts 
served  out  were  quite  too  microscopic  to  suit  the  ab- 
sorbing appetites  of  many  a  hungry  trooper  or  Fusilier, 
after  a  night-patrol  or  lengthy  '  sentry-go.' 

The  hospital  work  went  daily  on,  and  the  surgeons 
did  their  rounds  as  usual.  Medical  comforts  were  not 
in  superabundance,  there  being  an  especial  want  of  car- 
bolic oil ;  but  the  men  bore  their  injuries  uncomplain- 
ingly, and  I  never  visited  the  sick-wards  without  coming 
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away  impressed  with  the  exemplary  patience  exhibited 
by  their  occupants.  One  of  them,  a  young  Belfest  man, 
who  I  have  already  mentioned  as  claiming  the  honour 
of  having  fired  the  first  shot  near  Pretoria,  one  evening 
told  me  that  all  the  sensations  of  pain  he  was  suflfering 
fi*om  were  in  that  portion  of  his  leg  which  had  been 
amputated  some  days  before.  He  described  minutely 
the  sensations  which  seemed  focussed  in  the  foot  and 
toes  of  his  lost  limb ;  the  latter,  he  said,  seemed  as  if 
pressed  in  a  vice.  In  an  adjoining  tent,  a  young  officer 
of  the  '94th'  told  me,  on  my  recounting  his  neighbour's 
curious  sensations,  that  one  of  his  men,  when  in  Zulu- 
land,  complained  bitteriy  of  the  frost  biting  the  fingers 
of  a  hand  which,  with  the  forearm  attached,  the 
surgeons  had  annexed  some  weeks  before.  Such  are  the 
vagaries  of  nervic  force,  resulting  fi:om  amputations. 

Riding  into  camp  one  day  fi*om  a  skirmish  of  cattle 
guards,  at  the  old  ground  opposite  the  Wonderboom- 
poort,  I  made  a  detour  of  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and, 
led  by  fancy,  brought  my  horse's  steps  to  the  spot 
known  as  the  Military  Cemetery.  A  primitive  burial- 
ground  it  was,  partially  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  on  a 
stone  of  which  could  be  read  the  inscription :  '  Erected 
by  the  l-13th  P.A.L.I.,  17th  June,  1878.'  Twenty- 
one  new  mounds  of  brown  sandy  soil  were  the  latest 
additions  here  to  '  God's  acre,'  and  marked  the  last  rest- 
ing-places of  those  killed  in  action,  or  who  had  died  of 
their  wounds  since  War,  the  destroyer,  flaunted  his  flag 
over  previously  peaceful  Pretoria.  1  dismounted  to 
take  a  glance  at  these  mounds — the  last  resting-places 
of  those  whom  but  a  few  hours  before  I  had  seen  fiill 
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of  life  and  strength,  and  with  whom  I  had  probably 
bandied  many  a  passing  jest. 

Rude  attempts  to  form  crosses  on  the  graves  had  been 
made  by  the  placing  of  lines  of  stones,  and  the  planting 
of  a  few  flowers  had  even  been  essayed;  but  in  most  cases, 
beyond  this  there  was  nothing  to  denote  that  beneath 
the  unsightly  mounds  of  earth  lay  the  men  and  boys 
whose  lives  had  been  sacrificed  in  this  miserable 
struggle.  One  of  these  graves,  however,  arrested  my 
attention — ^the  first  of  the  file  to  the  right:  it  had 
heaped  over  it  withered  and,  withering  flowers,  and , 
rudely  constructed  wreaths ;  and  as  unfortunately  will 
happen  in  the  most  serious  of  places,  a  ridiculous  effect 
was  produced  by  bunches  of  these  decajdng  flowers 
being  placed  in  old  preserve-jars,  the  gUttering  trade 
labels  of  which,  with  their  distinctive  appellations  of 
*  Strawberry  Jam,'  *  Red  Currant,'  etc.,  were  quite 
too  prominently  displayed,  and  immediately  met  the 
eye,  much  to  the  detriment  of  any  feelings  of  passing 
sentiment.  Worse  than  all,  one  bunch  of  flowers  was 
upheld  in  the  body  of  a  brandy-bottle,  the  bottom  of 
which  had  been  knocked  out  to  form  a  *  bouquet-holder/ 
and  the  neck  pushed  into  the  earth,  inverting  its  *  Three - 
Star'  label,  and  suggesting  all  kinds  of  incongruous 
things,  all  of  which  were  foreign  to  serious  thoughts. 
A  more  desolate-looking,  ill-kept  graveyard  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  meet  with ;  but  I  dare  say  our  Mien 
comrades  slept  just  as  peacefully  with  a  broken  brandy- 
flask  for  a  headstone,  as  the  great  ones  of  Egypt  beneath 
the  giant  mausoleums  of  the  Pyramids,  reared  by  ages 
of  toil. 
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Captain  Sanctuary,  as  already  mentioned,  died  from 
the  wounds  he  received  at  the  Red  House  Kraal, 
whereas  Colonel  Gildea,  though  much  the  older  man  of 
the  two,  made  a  rapid  recovery ;  in  fact,  some  three 
days  after  the  affair  I  was  one  of  those  privileged  to 
see  him,  and  found  him  sufficiently  strong  to  converse 
freely  on  the  events  of  our  last  ^  day  out/  Nor  was  he 
unmindful  of  any  of  my  efforts  to  be  of  assistance  to 
him,  but  rather  inclined  to  credit  my  modest  endeavours 
at  a  higher  value  than  these  services  deserved. 

'Very  little  information  trickling  in  from  ivithout,' 
said  I.   *  Their  scouting  is  pretty  good  around  here,  sir.' 

'  It  is  nearly  nine  weeks  since  any  despatches  arrived 
from  Potcheffstroom,'  replied  the  Colonel ;  '  and  if  not 
yet  relieved,  I  fear  they  are  in  a  bad  way  there;'  a 
sentiment  which  was  beginning  to  be  gloomily  can- 
vassed amongst  those  who  concentrated  in  their  august 
persons  the  governing  powers  of  our  limited  dominion. 

The  interregnum  of  general  quiet  was  monotonous, 
being  only  broken  by  a  few  skirmishes  and  couple  of 
night  alarms;  both  of  the  latter  occasioned  by  the 
supreme  intelligence  of  the  coloured  scouts,  who  mis- 
took on  one  occasion  a  former  magistrate  of  Pretoria 
and  thoroughly  loyal  subject,  a  Mr.  Skinner,  who  stuck 
to  his  farm  near  our  camp,  for  a  Boer  patrol,  calculated 
at  from  50  to  5,000  strong ;  and  on  another  midnight 
hour  blazed  away  at  a  meditative  jackass,  who,  having 
given  the  Transport  officers  the  slip,  was  browsing 
quietly  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  nocturnal  freedom. 
The  coloured  scouts  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  inoffen- 
sive '  moke,'  and,   as  a  consequence,  the  African  de- 
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scendant  of  Balaam's  war-horse  was  uniDJured,  and 
proceeded  with  the  demolition  of  *  Veld '  brush,  while 
the  dusky  marksmen  hurried  back  to  the  camp,  the 
defenders  of  which  were  duly  routed  from  their  beds, 
guards  turned  out  and  positions  duly  taken.  When  the 
real  cause  of  the  alarm  came  to  be  known,  gaUant 
Fusilier,  artillery  gunner,  sapper,  and  volunteer  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  anathemas  they  hurled  at  the 
woolly  heads  of  the  intelligent  scouts,  whose  want  of 
ability  to  distinguish  a  Boer  from  a  jackass  had  been 
decisively  proved. 

Early  the  following  morning  my  second  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  a  grinding  crash,  followed  by  questions 
more  remarkable  for  strength  than  relevancy,  and  looking 
from  my  waggon  I  discovered  that  the  Aquarius  who 
supplied  the  tea  and  coffee  making  liquid  to  *  Ward 
No.  I.,  had  quietly  driven  his  ox-waggon,  with  its 
barrels  of  water,  over  the  little  brick  wall  and  curtain 
surrounding  our  editorial  tent,  taking  in  the  comer  of 
my  confrere  Deecker's  bedstead,  occasioning  a  severe 
fracture  of  one  of  its  iron  legs,  and  almost  producing  an 
ebullition  of  temper  from  its  occupant,  who,  as  a  rule, 
was  much  too  easy-going  an  individual  to  allow  ex- 
citement to  interfere  with  the  general  placidity  of  his 
disposition.  The  '  voorlooper,'  or  leader  of  the  ox -team, 
had  never  heard  of  Euclid,  and  his  ideas  of  angles  were 
based  upon  his  own  practical  experiences  ;  so  there  the 
bedstead  lay,  a  passive  protest  against  temperance  prin- 
ciples, a  sleepless  monument  to  the  destroying  influences 
of  cold  water.  A  board  of  military  officers  subsequently 
sat  to  assess  the  damages  that  had  been  sustained  by 
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the  tent,  bedstead,  etc.,  both  of  which  were  considerably 
injured,  and  with  almost  as  acute  an  acumen  for  ap- 
praisement as  the  intelligent  Kaffir  '  voorlooper '  had 
exhibited  for  angles,  estimated  the  amount  at  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  one  shilling;  which  coin  duly  awarded,  we 
seridusly  thought  of  forwarding  to  the  British  Museum, 
to  be  added  to  its  curiosities,  and  entitled  the  approximate 
value  of  the  concmtrated  intelligence  of  a  trio  of  officers 
when  engaged  on  a  Board  of  Valuation. 

The  inactivity  prevailing  in  camp,  assisted  by  the 
introduction  of  canteens,  began  to  produce  the  usual 
results  of  demoralization,  and  culminated  in  a  whole 
batch  of  the  men  of  Nourse's  Horse  laying  down  their 
arms  at  a  ^  kit  inspection '  and  refusing  to  take  them  up 
again.  A  deputation,  headed  by  a  Swiss  sergeant — who, 
by  the  way,  was  rather  a  character — came  to  my  tent ; 
and  the  spokesman, .  in  the  gravest  manner,  oflfered  on 
his  own  and  the  behalf  of  some  forty  of  his  comrades, 
their  services  to  me  to  form  them  into  an  independent 
corps.  I  need  not  say  that  if  my  ambition  had  led  me 
to  wish  for  the  command  of  a  troop,  it  certainly  would 
not  have  suggested  the  drunken  mutineers  of  an  irregular 
corps  as  a  nucleus  around  which  to  form  a  fighting 
machine ;  and  having  given  the  worthy  '  Fitzclements,' 
for  such  was  the  very  un-S^dss  like  name  he  rejoiced  in, 
a  little  of  my  mind  on  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his 
mutinous  comrades  and  their  drinking  habits,  I  cleared 
him  out  of  my  tent  at  the  '  double  quick,'  and  visited 
Nourse's  lines  to  see  the  result  of  their  insubordinate 
behaviour.  The  canteen  closed  ^  by  order '  was  the  first 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  guard-room  for  the 
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leading  ^  drunks '  the  next ;  and  having  pitched  heavily 
into  the  canteens  in  the  News  of  the  Camp  colunins,  and 
secured  any  amount  of  obloquy  from  the  thirsty  souls 
within  our  lines  on  subsequent  orders  being  issued  |to 
close  them,  I  rested  from  my  labours  in  my  slung 
hammock  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  overhearing  a 
birthday  party  celebration  at  the  adjoining  tent  of  a 
certain  ward-master  of  Dutch  extraction.  The  con- 
versation was  running  fast  and  furious — faster  and  more 
furious  as  the  bottles  on  the  table  were  being  converted 
into  what  are  called  '  dead  marines ' — ^but  still  carefiiUy 
kept  within  a  fairly  phlegmatic  limit.  The  great  point 
at  ar^ment  appeared  to  be  the  botanical  one  of  grafts 
and  grafting,  and  the  origin  of  pumpkins — ^the  latter 
being  suggested  by  the  gourd  water-bottles  or  calabashes, 
passed  round  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  '  square-fiw^ ' 
gin  of  the  worthy  host.  One  gentleman  had  just  asser- 
tively given  forth  the  opinion  that  the  calabash  gourd 
was  the  result  of  tying  a  water-melon  and  a  pumpkin 
together  in  a  piece  of  rag,  and  thus  planting  them ;  when 
another  of  the  party,  who  had  previously  proposed  and 
drank  to  quite  a  number  of  toasts,  woke  up  from  out 
his  reverie  and  propounded  a  theory  of  original  Dutch 
botany  in  the  following  sentence  :  *  Dat  een  prachtige 
vrucht  te  verkrygen  was  door  een  turksche  vyg  te  enten 
op  een  igzer  vark ' — a  free  translation  of  which  explained 
'  that  a  fine  fruit  would  be  procured  by  grafting  a 
prickly  pear  upon  a  porcupine;'  after  which  effort 
Mynheer  subsided,  and  his  dutiful  son  came  round  to 
my  tent  and  translated  and  explained  the  Babel  of  con- 
versation to  which  I  had  been  an  involuntary  listener. 
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We  had  an  additional  cause  for  disquietude  in  the 
continuance  of  broken  and  showery  weather  during  the 
earlier  weeks  of  March,  as  we  knew  that  if  the  rain  were 
general  it  would  render  the  roads  by  which  the  relief 
column  was  expected,  if  not  absolutely  impassable,  still 
extremely  difficult,  hampered,  as  we  anticipated  they 
would  be,  with  a  provision  convoy  for  our  use.  Never- 
theless, that  everlasting  principle  of  hope  was  paramount ; 
and  we  drew  a  sweep  of  something  over  sixty  sovereigns, 
entitled  '  The  News  of  the  Camp  Relief  Lottery,'  the 
holder  of  the  date  on  which  Sir  George  CoUey  or  his 
representative  entered  Pretoria  to  be  adjudged  the 
winner.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Sir  George  did  not 
arrive  ;  and  I  made  a  suggestion  at  a  later  date  through 
our  little  journal,  that  the  amount  should  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  amount  to  be  devoted  to  erecting  a 
suitable  memorial  to  our  brave  comrades  who  had  fallen 
at  Pretoria — a  suggestion  since  taken  up,  and  which  I 
trust  ere  this  work  is  published  will  have  been  carried 
out. 

*  Beware  the  Ides  of  March !'  was  the  prophetic 
warning  given  to  the  Roman  tribune ;  and  from  that 
early  date  in  the  world's  history  till  the  present  time, 
the  middle  of  that  historic  month  seems  fraught  with 
interest,  and  events  of  greater  or  lesser  moment  are  borne 
upon  its  gale.  Scarcely  had  the  14th  day  of  March, 
and  the  *  eighty- eighth '  of  our  beleaguerment,  been 
ushered  into  existence,  than  a  very  decided  gloom 
seemed  prevalent  at  Garrison  and  District  Offices,  and  the 
*  half  rations  '  we  were  now  subsisting  on  looked  more 
diminished  than  ever  before.     I  found  on  inquiry  that  a 
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*  Kaffir  rumour '  was  in,  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Gkorge 
Colley  had  been  killed  in  Natal;  but  having  a  pro- 
nounced opinion  as  to  the  verity,  or  rather  want  of  it,  of 
these  dusky  informants,  I  gave  it  personally  not  the 
slightest  credence,  and  busied  myself  with  watching  a 
Boer  patrol  crossing  to  the  west  of  our  camp,  editor's 
work,  arranging  sketches  and  photographs,  and  the 
usual  round  that  filled  up  my  time  on  quiet  days.  But 
when  the  sun  rose  on  the  historic  '  15th,'  I  learned  that 
something  imusual  was  in  the  wind ;  and  a  little  later  in 
the  day  our  astonished  eyes  could  scarcely  credit  the 
sight  which  presented  itself  of  a  column  of  mounted 
Boers  with  close  on  fifty  ox-waggons  crossing  the  *  Veld,' 
about  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  our  camp,  and  carrying 
a  huge  banner  of  the  South  African  Republic  reared  in 
fi-ont  of  the  leading  waggon,  while  all  alcmg  on  either 
side  rode  armed  men,  their  rifles  at  the  '  carry,'  and 
displaying  any  amount  of  discipline  and  ease  in  their 
military  deportment.  I  ordered  my  horse  to  be  saddled 
up  at  once,  and  repaired  to  the  Garrison  Office  to  see 
Colonel  Gildea,  who  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  ride  about  again.  I  felt  sm^  that  the  march- 
past  of  the  Boers  would  soon  be  interfered  with,  and 
certainly  such  a  favourable  opportimity  for  attacking 
them  never  before  offered  to  the  defenders  of  Pretoria, 
who  fi-om  Commandant  down  to  drunmier-boy  were  all 
agog  for  the  fray,  and  were  bustling  up  with  saddles, 
bridles,  rifles,  and  bandoliers,  in  momentary  anticipation 
of  hearing  the  orders  to  move  out  to  the  attack.  Cooler 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  garrison,  like  greyhounds  in 
the  slips  with  the  game  in  full  view,  chafed  and  fretted, 
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reasoned  and  wondered ;  and  everybody  *  wanted  to 
know,  you  know,'  as  to  what  our  inaction  could  mean, 
whilst  the  leading  waggon  of  the  foemen  quietly  dis- 
appeared over  a  ridge  some  four  miles  nearer  to  us  than 
that  of  Elandsfontein,  from  which  place  the  laager 
was  evidently  being  transferred.  On  this  new  groimd 
the  Boers  halted,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to 
strengthen  their  position  in  full  view  of  the  camp  of 
Pretoria ;  and  their  figures  could  be  distinctly  outlined 
against  the  blue  sky,  carrj^ing  stones  to  build  '  schanzes,' 
'kraals/  and  other  rudimentary  fortifications,  which 
however  afforded  them  sufficient  cover,  as  we  had  pre- 
viously learned,  from  which  they  could  make  a  stout 
resistance. 

Whilst  wondering  at  the  apathy  displayed  by  our  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  the  temerity  exhibited  by  the  Boers 
in  thus  boldly  marcliing  past,  the  secret  of  the  latter 
explained  itself,  the  news  being  heliographed  down  that^ 
a  man  on  horseback  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  was  coming 
in  from  their  column.  A  party  consisting  of  Colonel 
Gildea,  Adjutant  Cliichester,  Mr.  Joubert,  a  nominee  of 
the  Executive  Council,  Captain  Anderson  of  the 
Carabineers,  Mr.  Lys  as  interpreter,  and  myself,  rode 
out  of  camp  to  meet  the  truce-lxjarer.  Some  two  and  a 
half  miles  out  we  met  Mr.  Melvill,  who  had  received 
from  the  Boer  messenger  despatches  for  Sir  Owen 
Lanyon  and  two  papers — a  Staats  Courants  or  Boer 
Government  gazette,  and  a  newspaper  which  he  said 
was  for  Mr.  Celliers,  the  editor  of  the  Volkstem. 

Mr.  Melvill  went  in  mth  these,  and  our  party  rode 
ahead  to  where  the  truce-bearer  was  standing  by  his 
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horse  conversing  quite  demurely  with  a  couple  of 
Melvill's  scouts.  He  rejoiced  in  the  name  ^Pretorius' 
— ^^'as  a  stout-made  fellow,  not  at  all  badly  turned  out, 
well  mounted  and  housed,  and  evidently  quite  satisfied 
with  himself;  and  the  intelligence  he  brought  in ;  the 
gist  of  which  we  extracted  from  liim  through  Lys  whose 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  spoken  in  the  Trans- 
vaal came  in  specially  useful  in  the  Boer  pumping 
process  our  new  acquaintance  was  subjected  to. 

His  story  was  a  confirmation  of  the  Kaffir  rumour 
that  Sir  George  CoUey  had  been  killed,  which  he  averred 
he  had,  on  the  Drakensberg,  on  the  Sunday  fortnight 
past.  The  Colonel  filled  out  a  little  whisky  and  water 
from  his  flask,  and  offered  some  cheroots  to  the  Boer 
messenger.  He  took  the  latter  at  once,  and  the  former 
after  the  Colonel  had  taken  a  previous  drink  out  of  it  as 
a  guarantee  that  it  was  all  right,  Lys  hinting  that  such 
was  the  custom  of  the  country ;  and  so  the  little  ameni- 
ties of  this  very  civil  civil  war  went  on,  and  some  quiet 
little  badinage  passed  between  our  party  and  the  enemy's 
envoy.  Before  returning  I  gave  him  a  letter  for 
England,  and  asked  Lys  to  impress  upon  him  the  great 
sense  of  obligation  I  should  feel  if  it  were  forwarded 
home.  On  our  return  to  camp  I  obtained  information 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  envelopes  sent  in.  They  con- 
tained amongst  other  things  a  Staats  Cotirant  with 
reports  of  two  fights  (Ingogo  and  Amajuba),  in  the 
last  of  which  Sir  George  CoUey  and  twenty  officers  were 
said  to  be  killed  or  wounded,  and  an  eight-day  armis- 
tice agreed  on.  There  was  also  part  of  a  Free  State 
paper,  De  Express^  with  a  report  of  a  debate  on  the  Trans- 
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vaal  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  first  bit  of 
home  news  seen  for  months,  and  proportionately  valued 
by  us.  It  also  contained  Earl  Kimberley's  telegram 
of  instructions  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  Transvaal 
question  upon  any  terms  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 
England ;  and  it  further  stated  that  telegrams  of  con- 
dolence had  been  forwarded  to  Lady  Colley  from 
Joubert,  and  President  Brand  of  the  Free  State.  In 
spite  of  these  almost  decisive  proofs  of  the  serious  aspect 
of  affairs  in  the  Drakensberg,  many  persons  refused  to 
credit  the  startling  intelligence,  and  expressed  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  Boers  were  playing  a  game  of 
*  bluff'  with  us,  the  success  of  which  lies  in  the  ability 
of  the  player  to  deceive  and  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
his  opponent. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  enclosures 
sent  in  was  a  letter  from  the  Boer  Commandant,  P.  J. 
Joubert,  to  Mrs.  Gildea,  the  wife  of  Pretoria's  Com- 
mandant, offering  her  a  safe-conduct  pass  through  to 
Natal  for  herself,  servants,  and  baggage,  and  deploring, 
in  very  studied  and  politic  language,  the  death  of  her 
husband,  who,  he  had  learned  with  regret,  had  fallen  in 
the  action  near  the  Red  House ;  and  who,  tolerably  well 
resurrected  on  this  eventful  15th  of  March,  enjoyed  very 
much  the  perusal  of  the  expressed  consideration  of  the 
Boer  General  for  his  supposed  widow.  He  hastened  to 
let  him  know,  in  a  letter  of  acknowledgment,  that  he 
was  still  better  than  several  dead  men,  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  return  the  Dutch  Commandant's  widow  a  similar 
compliment. 

We   published  in  our  journal   the  details  of  *  The 
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Battle  of  the  Ingogo,'  as  extracted  from  the  Free  State 
Express;  and  its  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  etc.,  created 
immense  interest,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  kept  the 
supply  up  to  the  demand.  In  fact  our  printing  estab- 
lishment at  this  time  was  beset  by  difficulties.  The 
machinery  of  the  Argus  had  been  brought  back  to  town, 
its  printers  and  Kaffir-power  accompanying  it.  Our 
editorial  quarters  had  to  be  changed,  a  new  machine 
hired,  fresh  printers  to  be  obtained  from  volunteer  and 
military  ranks,  a  dearth  of  paper  and  a  drought  of 
printing-ink  fought  against,  the  limited  supply  of  com- 
positor and  other  power  ebbing  daily ;  but,  determined 
as  we  were  to  carry  out  a  project  to  make  our  issues 
^  a  record  of  the  siege  of  Pretoria '  of  not  less  than  forty 
numbers,  we  struggled  on,  and  succeeded  in  domg  so. 
It  necessitated  the  actual  manual  work  of  Deecker  and 
myself,  and  one  issue  of  the  paper  was  rolled  with  ink 
and  pulled,  copy  after  copy,  in  the  machine  by  ourselves, 
the  compositors'  military  duties  compelling  their  absence 
elsewhere. 

The  patron  saint  of  Ireland  was  not  forgotten  in  the 
Carabineer  lines,  and  St.  Patrick's  Day  was  duly  cele- 
brated with  speech  and  song  under  canvas  awnings 
through  which  the  rain  descended  to  the  detriment  of 
our  grog,  by  watering  it  too  much  ;  and  the  great 
enthusiasm  of  the  assembled  company  manifested  itself 
in  cheers  given  again  and  again  with  a  forty- lung 
power,  which  no  doubt  carried  the  sounds  to  the  ridge 
at  our  west  wing,  where  the  Boers  were  industriously  at 
work  building  defences  to  their  new  laager.  • 

An  arrangement  was  now  made  for  the  conveyance 
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of  letters  through  the  Boer  lines  during  the  armistice, 
which  it  was  conceded  did  exist;  and  a  flood  of  cor- 
respondence immediately  followed.  All  letters  had  to 
be  vis^d  by  the  Grarrison  Commandant,  and  left  open  for 
similar  inspection  by  the  Boer  leaders.  But,  prior  to 
this  arrangement,  I  had  given  verbally  an  address  to  a 
young  lady  whose  father  had  obtained  for  her  a  safe- 
conduct  pass,  and  was  awaiting  her  in  the  Boer  lines. 
This  address — that  of  a  Cape  Town  friend — I  had 
requested  her  to  write  to  when  opportunity  oflfered, 
instructing  him  to  telegraph  to  Europe  that  I  was  up  to 
then  all  right  in  Pretoria.  She  did  so,  I  afterwards 
learned  ;  but  her  letter  did  not  reach  my  Cape  friend  as 
soon  as  one  of  my  own  subsequently  forwarded.  But  I 
accept  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  hope  some  opportunity 
of  the  ftiture  will  afford  me  a  chance  to  acknowledge  her 
kindness.  Her  departure  and  that  of  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  hers  created  quite  a  miniature  sensation  ; 
the  young  ladies,  convoyed  by  Captain  Sampson,  and  a 
Wesleyan  clergyman  who  afterwards  did  duty  as  post- 
man between  our  camp  and  the  Boer  lines,  moved  out, 
the  observed  of  all  observing,  the  last  person  to  wish 
them  bon  voyage  being  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  himself. 

Events  were  now  thickening,  and  the  story  of  Captain 
Elliott's  death  and  its  cruel  method  was  brought  in, 
and  excited  no  small  amount  of  general  indignation.  I 
tried  to  get  the  Staats  Couranta  that  had  been  sent  in 
from  the  authorities,  but  failed  at  first  in  doing  so. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  hesitancy  about  letting  the  worst 
be  known,  but  in  a  few  days  another  feeling  seemed  to 
have  become  paramount,  and  the  whole  of  the  despatches 
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contained  in  the  Boer  gazettes,  carefully  translated, 
were  published,  together  with  a  precis  of  all  that  had 
occurred  during  CoUey's  operations  in  advancing,  as  fitr 
as  the  lights  of  our  information  could  be  trusted  to 
reveal  them.  This  precis  I  compiled  myself,  and  it  cost 
me  no  little  trouble  to  condense  the  materials  at  mv 
command  within  the  limited  space  of  our  columns. 
Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  this  precisj  a 
supplement  to  a  Diamond  Fields  paper  reached  the 
District  Office,  and  its  telegraphic  advices  contained 
the  announcement  of  General  CoUey's  death  and  British 
reverse  on  Amajuba  Hill.  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  gave  me 
all  the  particulars  he  could  of  what  they  had  learned, 
and  an  '  extraordinary '  issue  of  our  journal  made  the 
camp  residents  as  wise  as  we  were  ourselves,  and  helped 
to  dissipate  the  thousand  and  one  extraordinary  state- 
ments that  were  being  freely  disseminated;  and  every- 
one knew  now  the  worst  they  had  to  face,  and  those 
who  had  anything  seriously  at  stake  began  to  view  the 
position  of  affairs  with  deepest  gravity. 

The  flags  of  the  garrison  hung  at  half-mast  to  the 
memory  of  General  CoUey,  who  I  well  remembered 
amongst  my  audience  one  evening  in  Maritzburg ;  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  assuming  that  the  evening  I  allude  to 
was  the  last  occasion  he  attended  a  public  entertainment, 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  following 
quickly  after  my  departure  from  Natal.  The  authorities 
and  garrison  at  Pretoria  sympathized  with  his  untoward 
fate,  and  his  administrative  capacity  was  invariably 
admitted  as  beyond  yea  or  nay ;  though  from  a  military 
standpoint  he  had  his  arch  critics,  who  scarcely  allowed 
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his  body  to  become  cold  before  they  began  to  discover 
his  mistakes.  At  the  time  I  write  of  we  had  too  little 
information  to  enable  these  clever  censors  to  do  more 
than  inveigh  against  those  movements  which  they 
debited  him  with  in  anticipation. 

The  waggon  laager  at  the  west  side  of  the  camp  was 
drawn  in  behind  a  strip  of  brick  building,  and  some 
extra  energy  was  thrown  in  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
position  ;  a  shallow  trench  dug  in  front  of  the  Mounted 
Infantry  and  Volunteer  lines,  and  still  further  in  our 
western  front  a  few  little  block-houses  to  hold  ten  men 
erected — all  of  which  activity  I  fancy  was  the  result  of 
a  statement  made  to  our  reverend  postman  by  the 
Boers  at  the  new  laager,  that  they  had  taken  the  fort  at 
Potcheffstroom  and  its  two  nine-pounder  guns. 

Despite  all  this,  the  camp  residents  attended  in  large 
numbers  at  the  Beleaguered  Theatre,  and  laughed  a& 
heartily  as  ever  at  the  vagaries  of  a  Christy  Minstrel 

troupe  one  evening ;  dramatic  farces,  with  Sergeant 

of  the  Fusiliers,  and  Gunner of  the  Artillery,  in 

the  leading  roles,  another ;  while  on  a  third,  the  children 
of  the  Loretto  Convent  Schools  occupied  the  camp 
tables  that  formed  the  stage,  and  gave  quite  a  successful 
display  of  their  musical  acquirements,  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  which  consisted  in  a  chorus  of 
juveniles  of  from  four  to  six  years  old,  at  whose  efforts 
people  absolutely  screamed  with  delight,  and  the  little 
vocalists  expanded  their  diminutive  lungs  and  gave 
forth  their  '  Pussy  Cats'  Tea  Party,'  happUy  obUvious 
to  the  fact  that  a  few  weeks  longer  of  their  holiday- 
time — and  a  great  old  holiday  it  was  for  them — would 
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result  in  bringing  them  face  to  face  with  gaiint  famine, 
and  their  fiithers  10  possible  death  from  Boer  bullets 
between-times. 

The  hundredth  day  of  our  investment,  the  26th  of 
March,  passed  quietly ;  and  the  following  day  Mrs.  Bok 
and  Mrs.  Jorissen,  the  wives  respectively  of  the  State 
Secretary  and  Attorney-General  of  the  Boer  Republic, 
left  Pretoria,  and  were  escorted  as  far  as  the  Red 
House  Laager.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cast  odium 
on  our  authorities  in  regard  of  these  ladies,  it  being 
freely  stated  in  Boer  circles,  both  outside  and  inside  our 
camp,  that  they  had  been  forcibly  detained  and  kept 
as  prisoners.  I  mentioned  this  to  Colonel  Gildea,  and 
it  had  the  same  effect  upon  him  that  the  long  pole  is 
supposed  to  produce  upon  *  Grizzly  '  in  the  *  Zoo.'  *  I 
offered  myself,'  he  said  emphatically,  '  to  drive  them  to 
Heidelberg,  or  to  give  them  my  own  conveyance  to  go 
there  if  they  wished,  with  safe-conduct  passes  and  an 
escort ;  but  they  elected  to  stay  of  their  own  free  will ; 
and  there  was  ample  time  given  to  everybody  to  leave 
who  desired  to  do  so,  the  day  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed.' 

One  of  these  ladies  on  reaching  the  Boer  lines  stated 
that  she  was  confined  in  the  Tronk  (gaol),  badly  fed — no 
milk,  no  butter,  etc.  That  she  was  in  the  Tronk 
enclosure  was  an  indisputable  fact,  but  so  also  were 
some  550  other  members  of  the  civil  population  of 
Pretoria ;  and  as  to  the  complaints  about  milk  and  butter, 
I  presume  she  was  no  Avorse  off  than  others  in  camp, 
amongst  whom  might  be  included  Sir  Owen  Lanyon 
himself,  at  whose  table  the  absence  of  butter  and  the 
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impossibility  of  procuring  it  was  remarked  on,  and 
formed  a  conversational  item  on  both  occasions  I 
enjoyed  his  hospitality.  But  the  Boer  ladies'  escort 
brought  back  still  more  important  news,  to  the  eflfect 
that  a  provisional  peace  had  been  made ;  and  the  Colonel 
said  with  a  rather  disappointed  air,  '  Your  occupation 
will  soon  be  over,  Mr.  Du  Val ;  I  don't  think  there  will 
be  another  shot  fired,'  a  prophecy  which  proved  a  very 
true  one. 

Two  remarkable  letters  were  included  in  the  translated 
despatches  contained  in  the  Staats  Courants^  or  Boer 
gazettes,  received  by  the  authorities;  and  although  it 
has  never  been  my  intention  to  extend  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  a  political  history  of  the  Transvaal  War,  I 
venture  to  quote  them  in  order  to  show  how  near  peace 
they  were  on  the  Drakensberg  when  war  was  raging  its 
fiercest,  and  how  the  delay  of  another  day  in  Colley's 
advance  would  have  saved  his  own  life,  and  the  disgrace 
to  our  arms  at  Amajuba  Hill. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Sir  George  CoUey  wrote 
from  his  Army  Headquarters  : 

*  To  the  Honourable  P.  Kruger. 

*SlR, 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  In  reply,  I  must  inform 
you  that  as  soon  as  the  Boers  now  in  arms  against  her 
Majesty's  authority  discontinue  their  armed  resistance, 
her  Majesty's  Government  is  prepared  to  appoint  a 
commission  with  extensive  powers  which  may  develop 
the  scheme  alluded  to  in  Lord  Kimberley's  telegram  of 
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the  8th  inut.,  and  which  was  communicated  to  you  by 
his  Honour  President  Brand.  I  must  add  that  if  this 
proposal  is  accepted  within  forty-eight  hours  from  and 
after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  have  empowered  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  our  side. 

'  G.    POMEROY  COLLEY, 

'  Major- General,  High  Commissioner.' 


In  an  ox -waggon  travelling  country  it  takes  time  to 
convey  despatches,  and,  as  iU-luck  would  have  it,  Paul 
Kruger  was  not  at  Heidelberg  when  this  missive  did 
arrive,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  reply,  which  waa  as 
follows : 
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*  Government  House, 

*  February  28th,  1881. 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  G.  Pomeroy  CoUey,  Major-  General^ 

Governor^  etc. 
'  Excellency, 

'  Your  letter  of  the  21st  February,  1881,  reached 
me  to-day,  the  28th  February,  when  I  arrived  back 
from  an  inspection.  In  conjunction  with  the  members 
of  the  Government  here,  I  have  the  satisfaction  in  my 
own  and  their  name  to  inform  you  that  we  are  very 
thankful  for  the  declaration  of  your  Excellency  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  her  Majesty,  that  under 
certain  conditions  they  are  prepared  to  stop  hostilities ; 
that  it  appears  to  us  that  now  for  the  first  time  since 
the  unhappy  day  of  the  annexation,  an  opportunity 
occurs  of  coming  to  a  friendly  settlement;  that  our 
heart  bleeds  for  the  necessity  of  shedding  further  blood, 
as  well  the  blood  of  our  burghers,  as  that  of  your  brave 
soldiers ;  that  in  our  opinion  a  meeting  of  committee-men 
from  both  sides  would  perhaps  speedily  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory result.  We  therefore  have  the  honour  to  propose 
that  committeemen  shall  be  chosen  by  you  and  us  with 
suitable  authority  to  establish  and  ratify  an  honourable 

peace. 

'  I  have,  etc., 

'  S.  P.  J.  Kruger,  Vice  President. 

*  W.  Eduard  Bok  State  Secretary.' 

Meantime,  on  the  27th  of  February,  the  very  day  before 
this  reply  was  penned.  Sir  George  had  scaled  Majuba 
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Hill,  with  what  result  the  world  had  already  known 
fully  a  fortnight  before  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
astonished  garrison  of  Pretoria.  And  now  that  it  had 
reached  our  forces,  with  the  addendum  of  an  announced 
provisional  peace,  and  strong  prospects  of  retrocessing 
the  country  to  the  Boers  without  an  assertion  of  British 
supremacy,  growls  of  annoyance  were  to  be  heard 
throughout  camp  and  laager,  which,  as  the  evening 
fell  on  what  may  be  termed  the  concluding  day  of  our 
investment,  the  28th  of  March,  reached  a  positive  roar ; 
popular  discontent  warmed  up  to  fever-heat  in  the 
volunteer  camps,  and  more  serious  results  were  only 
prevented  by  the  opening  of  the  ^fUgy  safety-valve ;  and 
a  shapeless  stuffed  figure,  well  steeped  in  petroleum,  and 
labelled  with  the  name  of  the  British  Premier,  was  con- 
signed to  the  flames,  and  its  blazing  embers  hurled  up 
to  the  Garrison  Square,  to  the  absolute  danger  of  the  tents 
and  bungalows  around.  It  was  almost  equally  danger- 
ous to  endeavour  to  quell  the  excitement  this  efllgy- 
buming  created,  and,  venturing  to  expostulate  with  (me 
semi-inebriated  firebrand  on  the  folly  of  jeopardizing  the 
camp,  I  received  a  blow  across  the  back  of  the  head  from 
a  piece  of  half-burnt  board  he  was  carrying,  with  a 
gentle  hint  that  I  was  a  traitor  of  no  unpronounced 
colour.  I  did  not  take  his  attentions  with  the  spirit  of 
a  Samuel,  but  tried  the  effects  of  the  butt  of  my  revolver 
on  his  inebriated  skull,  with  the  result  of  minimizing  his 
powers  for  evil  for  the  rest  of  that  evening. 

I  found  the  two  Colonels,  Bellau*s  and  Gildea,  at  the 
Garrison  Office,  watching  the  demonstration  with  some 
anxiety;  but  order  was  in  the  main  shortly  restored, 
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although  from  that  hour  an  absence  of  the  stricter 
disciplme  that  had  hitjierto  obtamed  was  noticeable 
throughout  the  volunteer  camps. 

At  seven  o'clock  a  report  reached  the  Garrison  Office, 
flashed  down  by  signal,  that  three  officers,  messengers 
from  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  were  coming  through  the 
'  poorts/  I  went  on  foot  across  the  Garrison  Square, 
and  met  them  at  the  flagstaff.  The  Colonel  returned 
with  them,  having  ridden  out  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  in.  They  were  two  92nd  Highlanders, 
Lieutenants  Cunninghame  and  Menzies,  and  an  officer 
of  the  60th  Rifles,  Lieutenant  Ryder,  accompanied 
by  three  guides.  They  had  ridden  up  from  Newcastle 
in  four  days.  The  first-named  communicated  in  a  few 
brief  words  all  that  he  had  to  tell.  He  said,  '  Peace 
proclaimed ;  Royal  Commission  ordered ;  no  further 
fighting.'  And  later  on  we  were  more  mystified,  and 
suppositions  of  all  kinds  was  set  going,  when  rumour 
stated  '  an  Afrikander  to  be  appointed  Governor,  and 
an  armed  peace  to  exist  during  the  sitting  of  the  Royal 
Commission.' 

The  prevailing  sentiment  was  indignation  throughout 
the  camp  ;  not  entirely  grounded  on  interested  feelings, 
for  many  who  had  no  personal  stake  in  the  retention  of 
the  country  were  louder  in  their  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfaction than  those  who  had  ventured  all  on  the 
faith  of  governmental  promises  to  retain  it — promises 
that  now  seemed  in  immment  danger  of  severe  methods 
of  fracture.  '  Give  them  back  the  country,'  said  a 
quartermaster  of  volunteers,  *  by  all  means — they  have 
fought  well,  and  deserve  to  have  their  spirit  acknow- 
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ledged ;  but  first  establish  the  supremacy  of  British 
arms,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  our  prestige  throughout 
South  Africa/  These  and  similar  expressions  found 
vent  throughout  the  lines  of  Pretoria ;  and  though 
cooler  moments  and  subsequent  reflection  led  me  to 
modify  my  preconceived  opinions,  as  I  turned  into  my 
waggon  at  the  close  of  this  eventful  day,  I  felt  the 
eflfects  of  the  general  depression  of  my  comrades,  and  I, 
though  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  the  wholesale 
annihilation  ot  Boerdom  (in  good  truth,  rather  pos- 
sessing a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  them,  though  repro- 
bating their  method  of  redressing  their  grievances), 
would  willingly  have  borne  further  difficulty,  depriva- 
tion, and  danger,  if  by  so  doing  we  could  have  cancelled 
the  agreements  made  on  the  Drakensberg,  and  prevented 
the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace  while  the  blood  of  our 
countrymen  was  still  warm  on  the  jagged  slopes  of 
Majuba  Hill. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

ARRIVAL  OF  JOUBERT — BREAKINGUP  OF  CAMP — LETTERS  FROM 
HOME — THE  GREAT  GOLD  BOBBERY— TOWN  AGAIN — ARRIVAL  OF 
SIR  EVELYN  WOOD — RETURN  OF  THE  COLOURS— DEPARTURE  OF 
THE  *94tH'  —  BRITISH  EXODUS  —  *  HORSE  SICKNESS*  —  BOER 
NAACHTMAAL — PREPARING  TO  *  TREKK  ' — SOME  NICE  POINTS  OF 
LAW — OUR  ZULU   *  BOYS '—LEAVING  PRETORIA. 

The  morning  following  the  arrival  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood's  messengers,  Glynn  wakened  me  up  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  country  was  to  be  returned  uncon- 
ditionally, and  very  wrathfuUy  the  '  fighting  Lieu- 
tenant '  of  Nourse's  Horse  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  on 
the  subject ;  and  when  the  terms  of  the  armistice  w^ere 
posted  on  the  notice-board  at  the  Garrison  Office,  a 
paean  of  general  indignant  remonstrance  went  up  to  the 
skies  from  camp,  laager,  and  redoubt.  One  enthusi- 
astic individual  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  having 
some  hundreds  of  handbills  printed,  headed  by  the 
startling  query,  *  Were  the  "  94th  "  massacred  or  not  ?' 
and  was  distributing  his  anti-Boer  pamphlets  with  an 
energy  which  was  evidently  the  result  of  powerfiil 
enthusiasm.  His  was  a  case  of  a  bond-fide  investor 
who  had  sunk  his  all  in  farm-lands  and  stock  in  the 
Transvaal,  under  the  impression  that  the  country  would 
be  retained  by  the  English  Gtjvemment ;  and,  now  with 
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every  prospect  of  a  return  of  Boer  rule,  he  was  almost 
beside  himself  in  the  anger  he  felt  at  being,  as  he  em- 
phatically expressed  it,  *  so  cursedly  sold.'  There  were 
not  only  in  Pretoria,  but  throughout  the  Transvaal, 
numbers  of  similar  cases  to  his,  and  undoubtedly  they 
came  under  the  category  of  those  deserving  the  fullest 
compensation  ;  but  there  were  others  of  moneyless 
speculators,  or  such  as  were  quite  prepared  to  stand  the 
hazard  of  the  die,  and  who  now  might  be  seen  meta- 
phorically wringing  their  hands  with  grief,  and  the 
loudest  of  all  in  describing  their  enormous  actual  and 
prospective  losses,  which  1  was  often  led  to  think  ex- 
isted only  in  their  own  vivid  imaginations.  Adding 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  general  discontent  came  a  district 
order,  noticing  the  civil  occupants  of  the  camp  that  they 
might  now  return  to  town,  which  notification  immedi- 
ately followed  the  arrival  of  the  Boer  Commandant 
Joubert,  an  event  taking  place  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  Feeling  a  decided  curiosity  to  see  this  South 
African  Cromwell,  apart  from  a  natural  desire  to  secure 
any  further  floating  information  that  was  on  the  breeze, 
I  strode  rapidly  down  to  the  Garrison  Square,  and 
thence  to  the  District  Office — and  what  a  sight  was 
there  !  The  Commandant  of  the  Transvaal  District, 
Colonel  Bellairs,  a  handsome  old  officer,  attired  in  his 
blue  undress  surtout,  all  braided  and  frogged,  his 
cap  heavily  gold  laced,  and  his  whole  face,  figure,  and 
apparel  the  picture  of  a  punctilious  military  man,  was 
engaged  in  an  interpreted  conversation  with  a  low-set, 
stout,  coarse-looking  Boer,  whose  sharp,  dark  eyes, 
peering  out  from  beneath  his  beetle-brows,  seemed  to  be 
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searchiDg  everybody  and  everything  he  looked  at  with 
fluspicion  and  inquiry,  and  who  I  knew  at  a  glance  was 
the  redoubtable  Joubert.  He  wore  a  dark-mixture  cut- 
away coat  with  side  pockets,  trousers  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, over  which  were  -drawn  long  black -leather  leggings, 


buttoned  up  high  above  the  knee ;  a  short,  blackish- 
brown  stubbly  whisker  and  beard,  reddish  &ce,  and  small, 
dark,  piercing  eyes,  whose  eyelids  screwed  themselves 
close  when  his  expression  was  observant  ;  and  a  coarse 
month,  which  had  a  passably  good  expression  when  he 
smiled,  completed  the  characteristics  of  the  Boer  Greneral, 
whose  head,  surmounted  by  a  wide-awake  hat,  rather 
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greasy  of  rim,  evidently  contained  a  brain  of  that  stem 
mould  which  despised  the  trappings  of  war,  and  looked 
upon  gold  lace  as  a  secondary  consideration  to  straight 
shooting  and  good  skirmishing. 

Certainly  anything  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast 
presented  by  our  District  StaflF  and  that  of  the  Boer 
Commandant  could  not  well  be  imagined.  His  fol- 
lowers were  equally  as  plainly  attired  as  himself; 
indeed,  one  of  them  was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in 
coarse  corduroys,  with  '  veld  schoons '  (field  shoes)  of 
yellow  leather  covering  his  pedal  extremities.  Joubert 
did  not  waste  much  time,  but  having  transacted  his 
business  as  briefly  as  possible,  accepted  Colonel  Gildea's 
acknowledgments  of  his  safe-conduct  oflTer  to  that 
officer  s  supposed  widow,  and  exchanged  an  infini- 
tesimal amount  of  other  conversation  with  a  favoured 
few,  he  galloped  off,  followed  by  his  staff,  some  of 
whom  fairly  realized  the  description  applied  by  Falstaff 
to  his  ragged  regiment,  though  others  might  be  charac- 
terized as  passably  well  turned  out  ;  one,  evidently 
the  '  Beau  Brummell '  of  the  party,  actually  revelling  in 
a  claret-coloured  velvet  coat  and  waistcoat  to  match. 
Nor  were  their  mounts  of  that  weight-carrying,  hard- 
fed  character  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  their  work- 
ing through  another  campaign  ;  in  point  of  fact,  their 
horses  looked  little  better  than  our  own,  and  had 
evidently  done  a  stiff  amount  of  hard  labour,  receiving 
more  pricks  of  the  spur  than  bundles  of  forage  for  their 
pains.  One  or  two  of  Joubert' s  aides-de-camp  used 
most  primitive  saddles,  of  evident  home  manufacture, 
and  in  the  construction  of  which  the  skin  and  fleece 
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of  a  sheep  played  a  prominent  part.  Despite  all  their 
disadvantages,  they  had  shown  by  the  severest  of 
lessons  what  could  be  done  with  the  rifle  when  used  by 
those  whose  instinct  and  training,  as  hunters  and  in  the 
experience  of  Kaffir  warfare,  had  made  every  man  a 
marksman ;  and  any  disposition  I  might  have  felt  to 
smile  at  their  very  unwarlike  appearance  was  stifled  by 
the  respect  1  felt  for  their  achievements  on  the  Drakens- 
berg. 

The  exodus  from  camp  back  to  town  now  set  in,  and 
though  not  so  vigorously  carried  out  as  that  from  town 
to  camp  some  four  months  before,  was  still  performed 
with  celerity,  and  those  who  had  houses  to  return  to 
lost  no  time  in  exchanging  their  temporary  homes  for 
the  more  solid  shelter  of  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs ; 
the  Government  meanwhile  arranging  to  continue,  by 
the  aid  of  the  ward-masters,  a  system  of  rationing  for 
a  few  days,^until  the  markets  re-opened,  which  they 
did  in  a  short  time,  the  Boers  coming  in  with  their 
produce  in  the  same  phlegmatic  way  that  had  always 
been  their  wont,  and  as  though  nothing  to  disturb  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  had  transpired  in  the 
interval. 

I  was  astonished  one  morning,  shortly  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  find  the  Market  Square  ftiU  of 
Boer  waggons,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  forage,  mealies, 
Boer  meal,  fowls,  etc.,  going  forward,  and  at  but  a 
slight  advance  upon  the  ordinary  prices.  Nor  was 
there  a  trace  of  exultation  to  be  seen  in  the  immovable 
facial  expression  of  the  Boers  themselves,  who  talked 
quietly,  principally  together,  but  with  perfect  freedom ; 
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and  when  in  the  stores  reverted  to  their  invariable 
custom  of  shaking  hands  with  everyone  therein,  fiiend 
and  late  foe  alike. 

The  volunteers  were  disbanded,  and  received  the 
public  acknowledgments  of  the  authorities  —  the 
Carabineers  coming  in  for  special  thanks  for  their 
services.  The  last  issue  of  our  little  journal  was 
printed  in  the  office  of  De  Volhtem-,  the  organ  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers,  the  editor  of  which,  with  a  good  deal 
of  personal  courtesy,  came  to  our  rescue  to  complete 
the  40th  issue,  so  as  to  bring  the  number  of  our  bound 
files  up  to  the  announced  quantity.  These  bound 
editions,  some  200  in  number,  interleaved  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  camp,  were  the  special  property  of 
subscribers,  to  whom  they  have  probably  since  proved 
interesting  mementoes  of  Pretoria's  investment,  and  a 
fairly  dependable  memoir  of  the  chief  events  of  the 
Transvaal  War. 

The  wounded  survivors  of  the  94th,  and  the  first 
mails  for  the  four  previous  months,  arrived  almost 
simultaneously;  so  Pretoria  had  two  sensations  in  one 
day — ^both  welcome  ones,  for  the  presence  amongst  us 
of  those  who  for  months  past  had  been  bearing  their 
wounds  and  injuries  uncomplainingly  under  their 
canvas  homes  at  Bronkhorst  Spruit  was  as  much 
appreciated  by  the  garrison  as  were  the  missives  fi*om 
Europe,  which  spoke  as  with  the  voices  of  fiiends 
re-awakened  into  life,  whose  long  silence  had  seemed 
unaccountable. 

The  Postmaster-General  came,  too — ^he  had  been 
hovering  between  the  Free  State  and  Natal  during  the 
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war,  and  now  arrived  to  put  postal  matters  into  some 
sort  of  form.  I  went  into  the  Post  Office  with  him, 
and  the  interior  presented  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  whole  floor,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  at 
the  inquiry  opening  and  the  pigeon-holes  for  letters, 
was  covered  some  feot  deep  with  newspapers — ^thousands 
on  thousands  of  them — and  the  sight  of  so  much  news, 
from  which  we  had  been  debarred  so  long,  was  too 
much  for  me,  and  in  spite  of  Postmaster- General  and 
clerks,  or  the  encumbrance  of  my  long  boots,  spurs, 
and  other  accoutrements,  I  took  a  header  into  the 
typographical  mass  of  intelligence,  and  had  a  good 
roll  therein. 

I  rode  back  to  camp  with  the  new-found  treasures  of 
European  letters  and  papers  of  the  previous  November, 
this  first  instalment  being  from  the  mails  that  should 
have  come  through  in  December,  and  I  had  quite  a 
'  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul '  in  the  perusal  of 
items  five  months  old. 

I  noticed  on  my  way  back  that  the  *  Veld '  between 
the  town  and  camp  was  liberally  bestrewn  with  soldiers 
who  had  arrived  from  one  of  the  Transvaal  garrisons, 
and  who  having  been  kept  in  a  state  of  compulsory 
teetotalism  during  the  time  they  were  cooped  up  in 
their  fort,  had  been  making  up  for  lost  time  on  arriving 
at  Pretoria,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Messieurs  the 
Canteen-keepers,  who  were  nimbly  pocketing  the 
shillmgs  of  their  defenders  in  exchange  for  *  Cape 
Smoke,'  *  Natal  Rum,'  and  '  square-face.'  I  never  saw 
so  many  men  hors  de  combat  in  any  of  our  engagements 
around  Pretoria,  as  were  now  to  be  met  with  dotted 
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over  the  *  Veld/  in  side  gardens,  anywhere  and  every- 
where; and  it  struck  me  that  the  stretcher-bearers 
would  have  a  much  more  busy  time  of  it  now  peace 
was  proclaimed  than  was  their  wont  whilst  *  the  din  of 
war  was  in  the  air.' 

Lying  in  my  waggon  on  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  of  April,  digesting  the  *  latest  news '  (this  time 
within  three  months  of  date),  I  was  suddenly  made 
aware  that  Fry  (now  sergeant  in  the  Carabineers)  had 
come  in,  and  was  exhibiting  a  large  piece  of  virgin  gold, 
which  he  held  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  dangled,  as 
though  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  weight. 

'  Hallo !'  said  I ;  '  where  did  you  get  that  ?' 

*  From  one  of  the  artillerymen,  who  wants  me  to  buy 
it,'  replied  he. 

*  And  where  did  he  get  it  ?' 

'  He  said  it  was  looted  from  one  of  the  Boer  waggons 
at  the  capture  of  the  Zwartkopje.' 

'  The  deuce  it  was !'  said  I.  *  Better  make  some 
further  inquiry  about  it.' 

He  did  so  by  taking  it  to  the  quartermaster  of  the  Cara- 
bineers, who  in  his  civil  capacity  held  the  post  of  cashier 
to  the  Cape  Commercial  Bank,  and  who  immediately 
recognised  the  nugget  as  a  fragment  of  200  ounces  of 
gold  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  dynamite-room  of 
the  camp,  where  the  confiding  bank-manager  had  placed 
it  for  safe  keeping.  Fry  pointed  out  the  misguided 
gunners  from  whom  he  had  received  the  piece  of  gold, 
who  were  rapidly  charged  and  *  rammed '  into  durance 
vile  while  other  inquiries  were  made.  *  From  information 
received,'  an  advocate  of  Pretoria  and  the  Chief-Con- 
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stable,  in  a  couple  of  very  elegant  disguises,  came  down 
at  night  to  the  camp,  and  rather  gave  a  shock  to  my 
propriety  by  wandering  in  at  midnight  to  my  waggon 
on  a  search  for  a  drink ;  and  the  result  of  their  nocturnal 
survey  and  eavesdropping  was  that  next  morning  the 
fodder  and  manure-heap  near  the  Artillery  stables  was 
dug  up,  and  such  a  series  of  *  pockets'  discovered  as  would 
make  the  heart  of  a  Califomian  gold -miner  leap  for 
joy.  The  search  was  made  by  the  chief-constable  and 
several  of  his  men,  most  of  whom  consisted  of  *dead 
beats  '  whom  the  closing  of  the  war  left  '  beam-ended/ 
and  who  took  up  the  role  of  constable  in  order  to  visit 
the  '  Tronk '  (*  gaol ')  without  waiting  to  be  sent  there. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  these  gentry,  looking  like 
a  set  of  vultures,  scraping  and  picking,  turning  up  lumps 
of  gold  occasionally  of  several  ounces  in  weight,  and 
dropping  them  gingerly  and  with  evident  reluctance 
into  a  common  iron  bucket  which  the  eagle-eyed  chief — 
a  Hebrew  named  Levy — ^held  as  a  receptacle,  and  which 
was  more  than  three-parts  filled  before  the  gold-seekers 
were  drawn  oflF.  The  ingenious  warriors  who  had  made 
this  valuable  haul  showed  some  ability  in  the  securing 
of  their  plunder,  and  then  their  clumsiness  set  in ;  for  it 
was  stated  that  they  had  put  the  nuggets  into  a  bag 
and  sunk  them  in  a  water-tank  near  the  hospital,  and 
Anth  a  stick  and  a  hook  used  to  fish  up  their  '  swag'  and 
hammer  or  otherwise  break  pieces  off  it  to  be  hawked 
for  sale  amongst  people  in  the  camp,  and  by  their  last 
transaction  in  gold-trading  with  Sergeant  Fry  had  invoked 
the  gyve,  the  gaol,  and  in  all  probability  the  treadmill 
*  Stop  the   supplies  and  dethrone  the  prince/     The 
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supplies  were  stopped  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  although 
the  prince  was  not  exactly  dethroned,  many  a  volunteer 
who  had  done  his  duty  like  a  man  had  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  the  somewhat  sBsthetic  morning  meal  defined 
by  one  of  them  as  a  'musical  breakfast/  which  he 
explained  as  consisting  of  a  glass  of  water  and  a  walk 
with  the  band  of  the  Fusiliers.  The  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  rations  naturally  produced  serious  difficulties  to 
many,  and  especially  to  those  who  had  failed  to  husband 
their  pay  or  keep  a  stock  of  money  ready  for  such  an 
emergency  as  now  presented  itself. 

Deecker  and  myself  struck  our  tents,  and  removed  from 
the  camp  to  an  empty  house  near  the  town.  It  was  one 
story  high,  very  smaU,  consisting  of  three  rooms  and  a 
species  of  kitchen,  which  comprised  all  its  apartments ; 
and  for  this  sumptuous  residence  we  bargained  with  the 
proprietor  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  £7  per  month.  My 
confrhre  was  well  off,  being  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
an  iron  bedstead,  damaged  in  one  leg  certainly,  but 
possessing  bedding,  etc. ;  and  he  also  rejoiced  in  the 
intense  luxury  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  I  made  shift 
with  a  camp  stretcher,  army  blankets,  karosses  of  skins, 
and  a  real  feather  pillow,  which,  with  a  freedom 
peculiarly  South  African,  I  had  *  annexed  '  or  *  jumped ' 
from  the  hotel  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  and  I  slept  as 
comfortably  as  in  the  downiest  of  beds  enshrouded  with 
silken  curtains  or  cloth  of  gold.  The  remains  of  our 
printing  plant,  copies  of  journal,  etc.,  embellished  our 
drawing-room,  whose  sole  furniture  consisted  of  an 
apology  for  a  table  and  various  empty  soap-boxes  and 
small  packing-cases  which  served  as  chairs.     But  we 
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were  exceptionally  comfortable,  having  enough  to  eat,  a 
rill  of  water  at  our  doorstep  to  drink,  and  a  bottle  or 
two  of  cognac  to  mix  with  it  to  prevent  any  ill  effects 
that  taking  it  unadulterated  might  produce.  My 
Hottentot  groom  and  a  Kaffir  named  '  Jim '  slept  out- 
side, and  made  themselves  generally  useful  when  there 
was  any  cooking  going  on  and  consequent  eating  to 
follow ;  and  my  *  cob  ' — ^the  only  one  now  left  out  of  my 
team  of  nine  waggon -pulling  equines  with  which  I 
entered  Pretoria  the  previous  November — ^was  housed 
in  a  broken-down  shanty  with  a  battered  iron  roof, 
which  the  landlord  of  our  *  villa  residence  '  was  pleased 
to  denominate  the  '  stable.' 

The  novelty  of  living  again  in  a  house,  apart  from 
the  uppish  feeling  of  grandeur  it  produced,  made  us 
quite  satisfied  with  our  dwelling,  and  although  a  paucity 
of  knives  and  forks,  or  the  absence  of  delf  plates,  dishes, 
and  cups,  might  be  construed  by  particular  people  to 
mean  all  kinds  of  things  inimical  to  a  high  tone  of 
civilization,  we  didn't  find  the  broiled  bones  any  less 
succulent  and  appetizing  because  eaten  from  tin  platters, 
or  the  coffee  less  refreshing  when  drunk  from  mess 
porringers.  In  fact  there  is  no  better  preparation  in 
the  morning  for  what  is  called  in  America  '  a  good 
square  meal,'  than  to  have  to  chop  a  log  of  wood  into 
the  requisite  amount  of  chips  wherewith  to  light  your 
matutinal  fire ;  and  the  carrying  of  a  few  cans  of  water 
from  a  far-off  sluit  produces  appreciation  for  the  con- 
tents of  your  coffee  kettle  when  it  does  at  length  come 
steaming  up. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  April,  the  booming  of 
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cannon  and  salvoes  of  artillery  heralded  the  advent  of 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  quite  martial  was  his  reception. 
So  much  so  indeed  that  any  stranger  might  have  sup- 
posed the  leader  of  a  successfiil  reUeving  force  instead 
of  the  signatory  of  a  somewhat  inglorious  peace  treaty 
was  making  his  entry ;  and  as  the  long-expected  General 
rode  into  the  town,  followed  hy  Mounted  Infantry  in 
new  uniforms  with  drawn  swords  and  clattering  scab- 
bards, the  guns  thundering  forth  their  loud-mouthed 
welcomes,  the  contrast  the  disciplined  cortege  presented 
to  that  of  the  successful  Boer  Commandant  on  his  arrival 
a  few  days  before,  forced  itself  upon  the  mind  of  every 
onlooker;  and  thinking  of  Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo,  and 
Majuba  Hill,  wonder  upon  wonder  grew  as  to  how  these 
reverses  came  about. 

A  little  bearded,  round-shouldered  man,  on  a  small 
cobby  horse,  with  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  riding  on  the  one 
side  and  Colonel  Bellairs  on  the  other,  both  of  whom,  as 
well  as  their  mounts,  towered  above  him  and  his  steed — 
I  found  it  difficult  to  realize  that  I  saw  before  me  the 
Major-Greneral,  whose  praises  for  fighting  qualities  were 
on  every  tongue  during  the  previous  war  in  Zululand. 
Nor  was  this  sceptical  feeling  removed  when  next  day, 
in  company  with  Deecker,  I  waited  on  Sir  Evelyn  to 
make  a  proposal  to  him  on  behalf  of  my  confrhre  and 
myself  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the  whole  text  of 
the  Royal  Commission  inquiry,  a  proposal  which  he 
entertained  favourably  enough ;  but  which  subsequently 
fell  through  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  actual 
place  where  the  business  of  the  commissioners  would  be 
carried  out.     He  said,  *  You  are  about  the  fortieth  depu- 
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tation  I  have  conversed  with  to-day,  and  I  am  beginning 
to  get  a  little  addled ;  but  I  will  forward  your  applica- 
tion by  wire  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  and  as  &r  as  I 
can  assist  you  in  the  way  of  transport  from  Maritzburg 
for  anything  you  want  to  bring  up  from  there,  and  any 
further  help  that  I  can  afford  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  to 
you.'  Our  interview  was  brief;  nor  did  we  think  it  fair 
to  endeavour  to  prolong  it,  seeing  that  the  Greneral  was 
evidently  tired,  worn  out  with  travel,  his  eyes  blood- 
shot, and  his  whole  manner  exhibiting  fatigue  and 
weariness. 

The  following  day  the  flags  of  the  *  94th,'  which  had 
been  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  since 
the  eventful  morning  of  Eger ton's  arrival  at  Pretoria, 
were  handed  back  to  their  rightful  owners  amid  a  scene 
of  enthusiasm  that  galvanized  a  feeling  of  sentiment  into 
the  most  phlegmatic  of  dispositions;  and  the  senior 
Captain  of  the  ^  94th,'  as  he  received  his  colours  from 
the  hands  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  was  so  evidently 
impressed  as  to  find  difficulty  in  uttering  a  few  words  of 
reply  acknowledging  his  obligations.  All  the  wounded 
survivors  of  the  fetal  action  of  Bronkhorst  Spruit 
were  present,  many  with  their  arms  in  slings,  some 
with  head-bandages  on,  and  not  a  few  with  sticks  and 
crutches  for  supports  ;  and  lustily  they  cheered  for  the 
Colonel  and  his  Scots  Fusiliers,  who  had  carried  their 
regimental  colours  entwined  with  their  own,  whilst  they, 
wounded  and  shattered,  waited  wearily  at  the  Honde 
River  for  the  joyful  intelligence  that  their  hour  of 
freedom  had  come  at  last.  Accompanying  the  convoy 
now  destined  for  Natal  were  the  ladies  I  have  referred 
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to  previously ;  and  as  the  waggons  moved  off,  played  out 
by  the  band  of  the  Fusiliers  stationed  on  their  line  of 
march,  the  enthusiasm  of  troops  and  spectators  warmed 
up ;  and  when  the  wounded  men  who  were  convalescent 
enough  to  walk  passed  on  foot,  the  cheering  became  so 
general  as  to  disarrange  the  brass  instrumentation  of  the 
bandsmen,  many  of  whom  withdrew  their  clarionets, 
French  horns,  or  euphoniimis,  to  give  the  full  aid  of 
their  lungs  and  voices  to  swell  the  *  send-off '  shout  in 
honour  of  their  departing  comrades. 

I  rode  out  through  the  *  poort '  with  the  column,  and 
having  wished  them  ^  God- speed/  etc.,  safe  journey  to 
Natal,  and  said  *  good-bye '  to  Dr.  Ward,  to  whose  skill 
and  care  in  the  past  many  a  man  marching  along- 
Mde  that  day  owed  his  life,  I  turned  my  horse's  head, 
reflecting  on  the  absolute  certainty  of  our  never  again 
meeting  under  similar  conditions.  The  next  evening 
the  volunteers  of  Pretoria  were  paraded,  and  addressed 
by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  also  inspected  all  the  military 
branches  of  the  garrison.  The  scenes  at  the  volunteer 
parades  were  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  enthusiasm 
they  evoked,  the  Major  of  Engineers  who  commanded  the 
Convent  Redoubt  being  forcibly  lifted  out  of  the  saddle 
by  his  men  and  carried  by  them  shoulder-high  half 
round  the  town,  until  they  deposited  him  high  and  dry 
on  the  counter  of  the  principal  hotel  bar.  Nothing 
would  do  the  irrepressible  citizen  soldiers  but  a  *  speech 
from  the  Major  ;'  and  he,  though  considerably  blown  by 
his  recent  mode  of  progression,  replied  in  humorous  and 
well-chosen  words.  The  '  European '  bar  was  now  the 
centre,  the  focus  of  ^  British  interests,'  and  events  past, 
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present,  and  of  possible  futurity  were  discussed  in  the 
fullest  and  airiest  manner  to  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
'  shilling '  drinks.  Here  I  met  Commandant  Raaff,  the 
Sheriff,  whose  seizure  of  Bezeidenhout's  waggons  had 
brought  the  previous  blind  boil  of  smouldering  discon- 
tent up  to  the  carbuncle  stage  of  suppurating  rebellion, 
shortly  to  exhibit  the  still  more  advanced  condition  of 
open  revolt.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Boers  in  the  .Magistrate's  Court  at 
Potcheffstroom,  where  Major  Clarke,  himself,  and  a 
handful  of  soldiers  and  volunteers  had  been  hemmed  in ; 
and  provisions  giving  out,  they  had  given  in. 

The  Boers  evidently  considered'  the  Sheriff  Com- 
mandant an  especially  dangerous  foe ;  and  so,  from  the 
hour  of  his  capture  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
till  his  release  a  few  days  before  I  met  him,  he  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  steel  bracelets  on  the  wrists, 
the  paternal  Boer  General  supplying  these  ornaments 
with  an  amount  of  unction  that  suggested  handcuff 
manu&cture  as  an  industry  in  which  he  probably  felt 
the  keenest  interest.  Raaff  did  not  look  any  the  worse 
from  his  long  incarceration,  but  seemed  to  greatly  regret 
that  his  services  had  been  lost  during  a  time  when 
they  might  have  materially  benefited  the  governing 
authorities. 

From  him  I  learned  that  Potcheffstroom  Fort  had 
been  surrendered  on  the  21st  March ;  but  the  fact  of  an 
armistice  having  been  concluded  on  the  6th  of  that 
month,  with  the  proviso  of  eight  days'  rations  to  be 
sent  in  to  aU  beleaguered  garrisons,  was  concealed  from 
the  worn-out  troops  holding  the  miserable  earthwork, 
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who,  having  exhausted  their  supplies  and  eked  out  life 
on  mealies  and  water  until  actual  famine  stared  them 
in  the  face,  had  no  other  choice  but  to  yield  their  little 
stronghold,  the  honours  of  war  being  magnanimously 
accorded  by  the  wily  Boer  Commandant,  who  had  fairly 
tricked  them  into  surrendering. 

An  uneventful  week  succeeded  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's 
arrival,  during  which  things  became  more  ship-shape 
in  the  town  of  Pretoria;  and  the  auctioneers  had  plenty 
to  sell,  but  buyers  were  neither  numerous  nor  wealthy. 
A  decided  exodus  of  loyal  residents  had  developed 
itself,  and  each  day  saw  families  and  travelling  parties 
*  trekking '  away,  some  to  Natal  and  others  to  the 
Diamond  Fields,  the  general  opinion  being  held  that 
the  war  would  be  recommenced  through  probable 
hitches  liable  to  crop  up  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Royal  Commission. 

I  was,  personally,  busy  enough  with  correspondence, 
the  forwarding  of  copies  of  our  little  journal  to  home 
and  colonial  newspapers,  which  we  afterwards  found 
contained  many  cuttings  from  the  News  of  the  Camp. 
A  lengthy  description  of  our  beleaguerment  I  had 
specially  compiled  and  preserved  duplicates  of,  which 
I  simultaneously  forwarded  to  all  the  leading  papers 
of  South  Africa,  most  of  whom  published  the  descrip- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  this  week  of  comparative  quiet  my 
misfortimes  began  to  commence.  First,  my  groom 
absconded,  which,  however,  was  no  very  serious  matter; 
then  my  horse,  the  last  of  my  gallant  team,  died  from 
that  villanous  equine  curse  of  the   Transvaal,  'horse 
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bickness,'  and  this  was  to  me  a  real  loss.  To  begin 
with,  he  was  the  only  one  I  had  left,  and  horses  were 
now  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  only  to  be  got  at 
fimcy  prices  ;  and  secondly,  I  had  a  sort  of  comrade- 
like feeling  for  the  brute  that  had  carried  me  so  well, 
and  often  shared  my  danger  from  flood,  field,  and  foe. 
When,  therefore,  early  in  the  afternoon  the  disease 
showed  itself,  I  led  him  out  to  the  open  *  Veld  '  at  the 
west  of  the  town,  and  went  back  for  my  carbine,  with 
the  full  intention  of  putting  him  out  of  a  misery,  all 
the  chances  of  which  I  knew  were  in  fevour  of  a  fatal 
ending.  Some  young  Dutch  lads  who  had  been  serving 
with  their  fathers  on  the  Drakensberg,  persuaded  me 
to  give  him  a  chance ;  and  I  left  for  a  few  hours,  and  on 
my  return  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  he 
was  not  only  alive,  but  that  the  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  the  outward  evidence  of  the  disease,  had  all 
but  ceased.  I  went  to  the  house  where  I  knew  the 
yoxmg  Dutch  lads  were,  and  discovered  them  sleeping 
outside.  They  wakened  up,  found  an  old  halter,  lent 
me  a  pair  of  blankets,  and  proceeded  with  me  to  where 
my  poor  brute  was  standing,  sheltered  by  a  couple  of 
mimosa  thorns.  I  sheeted  him  up,  threw  the  halter 
over  his  head,  and  led  him  down  to  our  *  villa ;'  and  in 
the  shanty  of  a  stable  placed  him  for  the  night,  adding 
another  blanket  to  those  good-naturedly  lent  by  the 
young  Boers. 

I  turned  in  myself  towards  two  o'clock  with  a  fairly 
assured  hope  that  *  Napoleon,'  as  I  called  him,  would 
pull  through,  and  I  should  be  the  proud  possessor 
of  a   '  salted '   horse  when  I  rose  at  early  morning. 
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But  'alas  and  alack'  and  'well  a  day/  as  the  old 
EngUsh  ballads  have  it,  there  was  nothing  but  lamenta- 
tion  for  me,  when  the  morning  sunrise  showed  me  my 
bay  cob  lying  outside  his  stable-door,  a  froth  of  white 
foam  round  his  nostrils  which  told  me  too  truly  that  I 
should  never  again  bestride  his  willing  back,  or 
encourage  him  to  take  a  flying  leap  over  the  water- 
furrows  of  Pretoria,  many  a  time  our  *  brook-jumps ' 
in  rides  about  the  town  and  camp.* 

A  horse  is  a  great  companion,  and  when  his  temper 
is  good,  and  disposition  willing,  there  is  no  better  or 
truer  friend,  whether  the  journey  be  long  or  short,  the 
road  rough  or  smooth;  and  seeing  my  poor  cob 
dragged  away  by  a  span  of  bullocks  to  become  food 
for  the  vultures,  was  a  sight  I  did  not  behold  without 
regret ;  and  the  following  lines  of  a  true  sportsman  and 
soldier,  the  laureate  of  horse  and  hound,  recalled  them- 
selves forcibly  to  me  : 

'  There  are  men,  both  good  and  wise,  who  hold  that  in  a  future  state, 

Dumb  creatures  whom  we  cherished  here  below 
Will  give  us  joyous  greeting  when  we  pass  the  golden  gate. 
Is  it  folly  if  I  hope  it  may  be  so  f 

The  next  day  (Saturday)  the  Boers  came  in  and 
filled  the  Market  Square  and  its  approaches  with  their 
waggons,  and  I  learned  that  the  morrow  was  to  be 
their  *  Naachtmaal,'  and  hence  the  gathering.  Every 
waggon  contained  '  vrows  '  and  *  kinders '  (wives  and 
children) ;  and  tents  were  pitched,  fires  lighted,  and  the 
old  Dutch  church  was  once  more  the  centre  of  a  camp 
— this  time, .  an  army  of  peace  and  thanksgiving,  for 
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your  genuine  Boer  is  equally  pious  in  peace  as  in  war, 
and  his  faculty  in  the  way  of  pious  despatches  during 
the  previous  hostilities  was  very  pronounced.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  rather  difficult  to  say  whether  those  of  the  German 
Emperor  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  or  Joubert's  de- 
scription of  the  Drakensberg  engagements  contained  the 
most  piety  and  religious  fervour,  for  both  assumed  that 
the  destruction  and  death  of  their  enemies  was  the 
special  work  of  the  Almighty ;  whilst  the  unhappy 
French  Chasseur  at  Gravelotte,  as  well  as  the  shattered 
Highlander  on  Majuba  Hill,  might  in  all  probability 
put  forth  his  claim  with  equal  justice  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  his  Teuton  or  Boer  enemies. 

The  Dutch  church  was  crowded  with  a  quiet  unde- 
monstrative congregation — the  most  excited  person  in 
the  building  being  the  preacher,  who  was  evidently 
haranguing  his  hearers  with  powerful  enthusiasm ;  a 
physical  effort  he  might  have  well  spared  himself, 
judging  from  the  effects  produced  on  the  sluggish,  slow- 
thinking  crowd  before  and  around  him,  who,  as  far  as 
could  be  noted  by  their  demeanour,  were  to  a  degree 
apathetic. 

I  left  him  in  the  throes  of  a  peroration,  the  tones  of 
which  could  be  heard  throughout  the  Market  Square, 
and  taking  a  turn  through  the  labyrinth  of  waggons, 
sought  the  house  of  Mr.  Jorissen,  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  Boer  Government.  He  was  not  at  home;  the 
house  was  closed,  as  it  had  been  any  time  during  the 
past  four  months,  and  my  errand,  which  was  to  obtain 
permission  to  release  some  property  of  mine  taken  from 
a  transport  waggon  at  Heidelberg,  I  concluded  to  be  a 
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failure.  Next  day,  however,  the  ubiquitous  Fry  bor- 
rowed a  cart,  and  acting  on  his  suggestion,  I  purchased 
four  oxen,  and  with  these  dependable  brutes  and  a 
couple  of  Zulus  to  drive  and  tend  them,  he  started  for 
Heidelberg,  secured  nearly  all  the  missing  property, 
and  returned  triumphantly  to  Pretoria,  minus  only  a 
couple  of  small  gin-cases,  which,  in  a  weak  moment,  we 
had  used  for  packing  up  knickknacks  and  small  things, 
and  the  labels  on  which  had  been  too  much  for  the 
honesty  of  the  storeroom  guards,  who  must  have  been 
disagreeably  surprised  to  find  that  nothing  more  drink- 
able was  contained  therein  than  Eno's  fruit  salt,  or  a 
bottle  or  two  of  magnesia. 

The  special  artist  of  a  London  illustrated  paper,  who 
had  been  making  sketches  on  the  Drakensberg,  arrived 
the  same  day  from  Heidelberg,  and  I  accompanied  him 
for  a  drive  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  which 
he  piloted  himself.  We  went  to  the  Wonderboompoort, 
the  scene  of  many  of  our  long-range  skirmishes  of  the 
past  few  months,  and  all  went  merry  as  the  marriage 
bell  until  my  new  artistic  Mend  essayed  the  crossing  of 
a  muddy  little  drift.  The  bottom  was  soft  and  the 
bank  was  quagmire,  and  he  safely  landed  us  in  the 
middle,  where  the  horses  stuck  ;  the  reins  went  one 
way  and  the  artist's  hands  another,  and  amidst  the 
most  fi-antic  interjections  the  buggy  was  at  length 
lifted  out  by  a  sudden  jerk,  which  brought  it  well  up 
on  the  side  of  the  spruit.  I  could  not  forbear  observing 
to  the  man  of  illustrative  powers,  *  Well,  I  dare  say  you 
can  draw,  but  you  certainly  can't  drive,'  together  with 
a  strong  threat  that  I  would  send  a  sketch  of  our  late 
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predicament  to  the  editor  of  his  journal,  to  be  entitled 
*  How  our  special  artist  drives  through  the  drifts  in 
South  Africa.'  A  good  fellow,  with  many  a  prior  claim 
to  better  work,  he  took  his  chaff  in  evident  good  part, 
and  we  returned  to  town  none  the  worse  from  our  experi- 
ence of  a  dead  stick  in  a  river-drift. 

The  days  of  April  wore  on,  and  with  them  our  pre- 
parations for  *  trekking '  were  being  completed — my 
waggon  put  into  travelling  condition,  our  commissariat 
looked  after,  two  more  bullocks  added  to  the  team,  ox- 
yokes,  and  yokeskeys,  and  chains  purchased,  and  things 
put  into  ship-shape  for  our  trip  down  to  the  Diamond 
Fields.  The  distance  from  Pretoria  to  this  fortune- 
making  haven  of  speculation  was  over  300  miles,  and 
our  prospective  journey  by  the  slow  but  sure  method  of 
draught  oxen  promised  to  be  a  prolonged  one.  A 
young  fellow,  a  disbanded  Carabineer,  joined  my  party. 
He  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
known  colonially  as  a  Scotch  cart,  though  where  the 
connection  between  it  and  '  Caledonia  stem  and  wild ' 
exists,  I  never  could  make  out.  Fry  and  he  having 
invested  in  four  more  oxen  to  draw  this  North  British 
conveyance,  they  thought  a  golden  opportxmity  for  a 
little  speculation  in  the  Boer  tobacco  line  had  arrived;  so 
roll  upon  roll  of  the  dried  leaves  purchased  from  a  local 
trader  were  piled  up,  rumour  having  brought  word  that 
fabulous  prices  were  being  given  in  Kimberley  for  this 
smoke- making  mixture.  Fifteen  hundred  poxmds  weight 
at  sixpence  a  roll  was  crowded  into  the  Scotch  cart, 
Zulu  drivers  and  ^  voorloopers  '  (leaders)  engaged,  and 
everything  ready  for  the  start ;  and  the  evening  of  the 
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25  th  of  April  was  fixed  to  say  farewell  to  Pretoria, 
where  for  so  many  previous  months  we  had  passed  an 
eventful  existence.  But  *  man  proposes/  and  to  alter 
the  adage,  *  the  law  disposes ;'  for  during  the  afternoon 
Grab,  once  more  a  civilian,  came  to  me  with  the 
startling  intelligence  that  my  *  fidus  Achates '  Fry  had 
been  arrested. 

Wondering  what  breach  of  the  law  he  had  been 
accused  of,  I  immediately  went  to  the  magistrate's  office, 
and  discovered  that  it  was  as  a  *  material  witness  ^  in  the 
great  gold  robbery,  and  not  as  a  criminal,  that  he  was 
retained.  The  chief- constable  and  public  prosecutor, 
with  an  intensely  Jack-in- office  officiousness,  in  spite  of 
the  chaos  reigning,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing out  legal  procedure  in  the  transition  state  of  the 
country,  had  strained  their  powers,  and  in  virtue  of  an 
affidavit  of  the  latter,  placed  the  ubiquitous  Fry  under 
arrest,  a  position  which  rendered  him  extremely  wroth 
and  intensely  sulky.  The  next  morning  I  saw  the  resi- 
dent magistrate,  who,  a  cantankerous  old  fossil  smothered 
in  his  partially  regained  official  self-importance,  could 
give  neither  satisfactory  information  or  explanation 
beyond  the  cut-and-dried  one  that  '  it  was  the  law,* 

quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  at  the 

* 

time  to  administer  the  best  legal  procedure  that  ever 
was  invented.  '  Will  you  tell  me,*  I  said,  '  when  the 
trial  will  come  on,  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  before 
what  tribunal?'  This  was  a  poser;  he  couldn't  tell: 
it  might  be  before  the  Magistrates'  Court ;  it  might  be 
military  court-martial ;  it  might  be  at  the  sittings  of  the 
High  Court — the  latter  probably ;  but  there  was  a  doubt 
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as  to  whether  that  tribunal  would  sit  again,  or  it  might 
do  so  any  time  inside  six  months.  *  If  you  will  tell  me 
when  and  where  this  man  will  be  wanted/  I  said,  *  I 
will  have  him  here,  and  give  you  £200  bail  for  his 
return — that  is  to  say  if  his  evidence  is  really  so  material 
— for  I  understand  you  have  ample  witnesses  without 
him,  and  it  seems  the  most  outrageous  thing  to  keep 
him  here,  preventing  him  earning  his  livelihood,  and 
putting  him  in  gaol  like  a  criminal,  without  being  able 
to  state  when,  how,  or  where  you  intend  to  avail  your- 
selves of  his  evidence.' 

*  All  I  can  say  is,'  replied  irate  officialism,  stung  by 
the  pertinence  of  my  arguments,  *  that  it  is  the  law,  and 
by  the  law  we  must  abide.' 

Failing  with  the  magistrate,  I  tried  the  acting 
Attorney-General,  and  though  somewhat  more  agreeable 
than  the  sapient  R.M.,  I  found  him  tarred  by  the 
brush  of  officialism  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  render 
my  mission  and  further  arguments  a  failure.  I  went  up 
to  the  ^  Tronk '  to  see  *  the  material  witness,'  who, 
attended  by  one  of  the  police  constables,  whom  I  have 
already  described  as  *  dead-beats,'  wandered  in  and  out 
of  his  apartments  in  gaol,  or  about  the  town  at  his  own 
sweet  will  and  pleasure,  his  '  orderly,'  as  he  called  him, 
hanging  about  in  his  vicinity  whithersoever  he  went. 

*  He  was  pretty  comfortable,'  he  said,  *  Old  Chief 
Secocoeni  occupied  a  room  close  by ;  and,'  he  added, 

*  young  Prince  Secocoeni  cleans  my  boots  every  morning, 
and  I  rather  fancy  stole  a  sovereign  out  of  my  breeches- 
pocket  last  night,'  an  accusation  which  I've  no  doubt 
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the  prince,  when  he  reads  these  lines,  will  refute  with 
proper  scorn  and  contempt. 

An  application  to  the  High  Court,  supported  by  all 
the  force  and  legal  acumen  of  an  advocate  of  this  sacred 
tribunal,  had  the  desired  effect  of  secimnff  the  liberty  of 
'  the  Jterial  witness,'  the  judges,  then  dtting  for  the 
first  time  since  war-times  and  martial  law  had  abrogated 
their  functions,  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
matter,  and  somewhat  dashing  the  magisterial  and  other 
official  zeal  which  had  so  inopportunely  displayed  itself 
and  delayed  our  departure  for  three  full  days,  all  of 
which  had  been  spent  by  my  comrade  in  arms  and  travel 
under  actual  arrest  and  police  surveillance. 

Having  secured  his  freedom  at  a  cost  of  some  £5,  the 
amount  of  counsel's  fees  and  other  legal  expenses,  we 
prepared  for  the  road ;  and  evening  saw  our  oxen 
*  inspanned,'  our  drivers  ready,  *  voorloopers  *  at  the 
heads  of  their  respective  teams,  and,  amid  a  warm 
shaking  of  hands  and  reiterated  '  good-byes,'  we  moved 
slowly  away  fi'om  News  of  the  Camp  Villa,  the  rendez- 
vous of  departure. 

Our  party  consisted  of  the  '  Scotch -cart'  owner,  a 
young  Carabineer  named  Maughan,  Fry,  Grab,  and 
myself;  and  accompanying  our  small  caravan  we  had 
my  Hottentot  groom,  '  Jack,'  who  had  returned  repent- 
antly ;  three  Zulus,  named  respectively  *  Umquebela,' 
'  Klaus,'  and  *  By-and-by ;'  with  a  brace  of  East  Indians, 
or  *  coolies,'  as  the  Hindustani  importations  are  uni- 
versally called  in  Natal.  These  latter  gentry  had 
spliced  themselves  on  to  our  party  without  any  per- 
mission.    One  had  been  mentioned  to  accompany  *  to 
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cook;  etc.,  and  I  had  given  an  unwilling  assent ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  we  found  lie  had  brought  another  of 
the  followers  of  Buddha  or  Brahma  for  company. 

The  Zulus  were. great  amusement  to  us,  especially 
Klaus,  a  stout  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  was 
going  to  work  at  the  ^  Diamant  Veld  ^  (Diamond  Field) 
for  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  making  sufficient  money 
to  enable  him  to  buy  cattle,  to  be  bartered  in  turn  for 
an  additional '  umfase '  (wife)  or  two.  His  costume  was 
a  study.  He  wore  on  his  head  an  old  military  cap  of 
the  Scotch-bonnet  pattern,  from  beneath  which  a  striped 
night-cap  hung,  with  a  bunch  of  feathers  attached,  by 
way  of  ornament.  Two  soldiers'  red  jackets — one  worn 
above  the  other — and  a  row  of  meercats'  teeth  for  a 
necklet  about  completed  his  apparel ;  and  his  long  black 
legs  looked  irresistibly  ludicrous  as  a  continuation  to 
the  red  tunics  in  which  his  body  was  wrapped.  He 
stalked  along  ahead,  leading  the  four  bullocks  drawing 
the  Scotch  cart,  which,  piled  up  with  Boer  tobacco,  led 
the  van ;  my  waggon  and  oxen,  driven  by  Jack,  next ; 
and  then,  marching  on  foot,  my  party  and  myself, 
forming  a  sort  of  rear-guard ;  the  Indian  coolies  lagging 
still  fitrther  behind. 

The  night  was,  as  South  African  nights  at  this  time 
of  the  year  generally  are,  clear,  cool,  and  starlit ;  and, 
plodding  slowly  along,  we  left  Pretoria  behind  us,  and 
moved  forward  to  the  *  poort,'  the  lights  of  the  military 
camp  which  had  been  so  long  our  home  glimmering 
away  on  the  right.  There  was  a  touch  of  sadness  over 
the  party  at  leaving  the  many  acquaintances  and  friends 
our  long  stay  in  Pretoria  had  created ;  and  as  we  threaded 
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the  *  poort/  evading  the  remains  of  the  wire-entangle- 
ments 80  lately  laid  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  centrc- 
pathy  the  many  early-morning  halts  we  had  made  there, 
the  recollections  of  our  fights  and  reconnaissances,  the 
pleasant  comrades  whose  dangers  we  had  shared,  and 
the  curious  sights  and  scenes  of  our  previous  camp-life, 
crowded  though  they  were,  came  most  vividly  upon 
the  imagination,  creating  quite  a  painful  feeling  of 
regret,  as  silently  we  trudged  along,  half  smothered  in 
the  dust  raised  by  our  bullock-teams,  every  instant 
leaving  Pretoria  farther  and  farther  behind,  its  odd 
reminiscences  alone  travelling  with  us,  to  be  as  land- 
marks  standing  out  boldly  and  ineffaceably  in  the  broad 
highway  of  memories  past  and  gone. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

*  TREKKING '  WITH  OXEN — A  FALL  IN  TOBACCO — KROKODIL  RIVER-7 
MALCOLM'S  GRAVE — POTCHEFFSTROOM— -SCENES  OF  THE  WAR — ^THE 
FORT  AND  TRENCHES — ^A  PICTURE  GALLERY — KLERKSDORP — A 
BASUTO  CHIEF — BLOEMHOF— A  RENCONTRE  WITH  BOERS — CROSSING 
THE  VAAL  RIVER— DUTCH  COURAGE — THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS  ONCE 
MORE. 

We  had  not  left  the  *  poort '  many  minutes  behind  us 
before  we  discovered  another  addition  to  the  party  in 
the  shape  of  a  lame  Kaffir,  who,  on  cross-examination, 
turned  out  to  be  a  cousin,  or  brother,  or  other  near 
relative  of  our  '  voorlooper,'  the  martial  Klaus.  How 
he  had  managed  to  stump  along  with  us  was  a  mystery, 
as  one  leg  and  foot  appeared  swollen  enough  to  resemble 
that  of  an  elephant ;  and  though  much  averse  to 
having  any  further  demands  on  our  limited  commis- 
sariat, the  dead  lameness  combined  with  the  gameness 
of  the  Kaffir  induced  me  to  tell  the  others  of  the  party 
to  give  him  a  lift  on  the  Scotch  cart,  which  he  mounted 
with  amazing  agility,  and  at  once  spread  himself 
comfortably  out  on  the  rolls  of  tobacco  it  contained. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  roads  were  the  ordinary 
species  of  wretched  tracks,  only  a  little  worse  than  usual 
owing  to  the  stoppage  of  traffic  during  the  war,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  those  rut-grinding-down  machines 
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known  as  ox-teams.  We  heard  an  alarm  ahead,  and 
running  up,  discovered  the  Scotch  cart  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  from  which  a  forward  jerk  of  the 
bullocks  toppled  it  over,  with  the  result  of  the  lame 
Kafl^,  the  Boer  tobacco-rolls,  some  saddles,  and  a  large 
bag  of  mealie  meal  being  liberally  distributed  over  the 
adjacent  *  Veld.'  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ofi- 
load  the  cart,  get  it  up  on  its  perpendicular,  and  then 
set  about  refurnishing  it  with  its  contents,  now  all  at 
sixes  and  sevens — ^the  oxen  meanwhile  being  unyoked 
and  ^  bossed-up '  close  at  hand. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  was  comparatively  easy, 
but  the  reloading  of  the  tobacco  was  attended  by  such 
*  sneezing '  fits  as  had  never  before  been  heard  on  that 
part  of  South  Afirica's  '  Veld.' 

The  Zulus,  though  a  snuff- taking  race,  were  none  the 
less  proof  to  the  olfactory  titillation  the  work  produced, 
and  chorussed  nasally  the  *  aitch-you,'  *  aitch-you ' 
of  the  less- seasoned  Europeans,  who  sneezed  away  with 
fifty-nose  power,  as  every  fi-esh  roll  was  handed  up  and 
packed;  while  the  lame  Kaffir,  apparently  none  the 
worse  of  his  sudden  descent  to  terra-Jirma^  quietly 
nursed  his  swollen  limb  and  looked  on  at  everything  as 
though  it  was  all  a  matter  of  course,  his  general  equa- 
nimity not  being  in  the  least  disturbed.  Finding  we 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  river — ^the  very  spot 
where  we  had  met  the  Mounted  Infimtry  picquet  on  the 
occasion  when  the  *  blind  Boer '  was  captured — we  pulled 
the  waggons  off  the  road  and  *outspanned'  for  the 
night ;  starting  at  daybreak  the  next  day,  and  doing  a 
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considerable  *  trekk '  with  the  steady,  slow-going 
draught-oxen. 

The  following  morning  the  first  '  trekk/  a  three-hours' 
one,  brought  us  to  the  Krokodil  (Crocodile)  River,  and 
a  store  kept  by  an  Englishman  and  a  Dane,  named  re- 
spectively Edeson  and  Anderson,  at  which  one  of  the 
ugliest  crimes  in  connection  with  the  previous  hostili- 
ties had  taken  place,  and  where  a  rough  cairn  of  stones 
n)arked  the  last  resting-place  of  an  unfortunate  Scotch- 
man named  Malcolm,  who  was  undoubtedly  murdered 
there  by  a  party  of  Boers,  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
Transvaal  troubles.  We  found  Edeson  and  Anderson 
at  the  store — the  former  had  been  in  the  Carabineers, 
and  with  us  in  Pretoria,  and  he  gave  us  a  very  comrade- 
like welcome ;  whilst  the  latter,  a  capital  good  fellow, 
related  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  details  of  how 
Malcolm  had  been  done  to  death — of  how  he  (Ander- 
son) had  escaped  and  hid  during  the  night  in  the  bush 
on  the  river-bank,  and  how  he  intended  to  put  a  stone 
at  the  foot  of  the  heap  already  stacked,  with  a  notice 
thereon  that  all  might  read,  '  To  the  memory  of  Wm. 
Malcolm,  murdered  by  Boers,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — a  notice 
that  I  rather  fancy  would  not  be  permitted  to  long 
remain  when  the  gentry  who  were  responsible  for  the 
poor  Scotchman's  death  came  to  hear  of  it. 

During  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  river,  and  the 
waggon,  very  heavily  laden,  seemed  to  rock  and  sway, 
twist  and  strain  to  a  remarkable  degree  while  moving 
through  the  river-drift,  and  as  I  followed  its  track  up 
the  opposite  bank  I  noticed  chips  of  wood  that  looked 
like  particles  of  the  axle-bed  falling  on  the  road ;  so  I 
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hastened  up  to  the  front  wheels  and  was  just  in  time  to 
stay  the  advancing  bullocks,  who  in  another  minute 
would  have  brought  the  front  wheels  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  vehicle.  We  xmyoked  the  oxen,  off-loaded 
the  waggon  just  where  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  road, 
then  prized  up  the  front,  and  got  the  foremost  wheels 
out,  supplying  their  supporting  power  by  a  lot  of  boxes, 
baskets,  and  other  paraphernalia.  Edeson  came  over  and 
told  us  of  a  Boer  blacksmith  who  lived  close  by — that  is 
to  say  about  three  miles  off — ^to  whom  Fry,  accompanied 
by  Jack  and  a  couple  of  the  Zulus  plodded  off  on 
foot,  leaving  Maughan  and  myself  to  stretch  ourselves 
on  the  *  Veld,'  and  amuse  ourselves  star-gazing  at  the 
semi-tropical  sky,  comparing  the  Southern  Cross  with 
Orion,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  Fry 
shortly  returned  to  say  that  the  blacksmith  had  finished 
his  labours  for  that  night,  which  was  a  Saturday,  and 
would  do  the  necessary  work  on  the  following  Monday. 
No  power  on  earth  or  persuasion  could  induce  him  to 
do  anything  more  that  night,  although  the  required 
repairs  were  but  a  trifling  matter  in  the  way  of  making 
a  couple  of  iron  bolts ;  and  his  religious  principles,  which 
I  have  more  than  once  before .  remarked  are  extremely 
rigid  and  inflexible  amongst  the  Dutch  Boers,  prevented 
his  considering  it  sufficiently  a  w^ork  of  necessity  to  be 
performed  on  the  Sunday.  So  we  had  to  make  up  our 
minds,  as  well  as  our  bodies,  to  camp  as  agreeably  as  we 
could  where  we  were ;  and  I  felt  some  hazardous  doubts 
cross  my  mind  as  I  turned  into  my  waggon  to  sleep, 
that  my  slumbers  might  be  broken  by  a  series  of  colli- 
sions with  passing  teams  of  oxen,  unless  their  '  voor- 
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loopers '  were  attentive,  and  gave  my  sleeping  apartment 
a  wide  berth,  standing  as  it  did  right  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  track,  and  actually  inviting  a  '  smash-up  '  from 
the  first  transport  rider  who  passed  during  the  night. 
The  morning  rose  bright,  cold,  and  clear ;  and  after  a 
cup  of  coffee,  a  swim  in  the  Krokodil  River,  and  a  shot 
or  two  at  a  species  of  grey  plover,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties  in  the  Transvaal,  I  might  safely  say  I 
was  fairly  ready  for  breakfast,  which,  cooked  al  fresco^ 
Fry  doing  a  little  special  bread-making  on  his  own 
account,  with  a  three-legged  pot  for  an  oven,  and  a 
packet  of  baking-powder  to  lighten  the  dough,  formed 
quite  an  attractive  meal,  the  more  so  from  the  whet 
given  to  our  appetites  by  eariy  rising,  cold  water  plunge, 
and  the  fresh  air  around.  Anyone  who  wants  to  put 
up  a  store  of  useful  energy  and  to  enjoy  existence — that 
is,  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  step,  a  good  digestion,  and  a 
generally  buoyant  feeling — to  him  or  them  I  would  say, 
'  Take  a  Cape  gun  over  your  shoulder,  a  few  friends  for 
company,  and  go  for  a  six  weeks'  "  trekk  "  with  an  ox- 
waggon  "  up  country  "  in  Southern  Africa ;  and  believe 
me,  all  the  results  I  have  enumerated  will  surely  accrue 
unless  those  who  experiment  in  this  fashion  bring  too 
many  '  resources  of  civilization '  with  them,  and  over 
eat  or  drink  on  the  road,  either  of  which  excesses  is 
equally  bad.  I  found  two  meals  a  day  ample  food — 
these  of  the  plainest  character — seldom  any  stimulants, 
spirituous  or  otherwise.  Cocoa  or  coffee,  mealie-meal 
porridge,  griddle  cakes  of  Boer  meal,  meat  broiled  on 
the  fire,  tinned  jams  or  marmalade,  constituted  our 
amine ^  on  which  we  throve,  fattened,  and  marched,  as  a 
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rule,  a  dozen  or  fourteen  miles  per  diem.  About  mid- 
day on  the  Monday,  the  wheels  came  back  from  the 
blacksmith ;  and  the  waggon,  lightened  by  the  departure 
of  the  coolies,  whose  baggage  I  had  discovered  weighed 
several  hundred  pounds,  and  which  I  declined  to  any 
longer  carry  for  them,  was  now  made  whole  again,  a 
rope  of  '  reims '  being  carried  from  the  trees  to  the 
extremity  of  the  pole  as  an  additional  measure  of  pre- 
caution, lest  the  breaking  of  the  main  bolt  should  take 
place  at  some  critical  pull  up,  leaving  the  vehicle  behind, 
whilst  master,  oxen,  and  the  *disselboom'  (pole) 
'  trekked '  away  on  their  own  account. 

Our  experiences  of  the  road  to  PotchefFstroom  after 
leaving  the  Krokodil  Eiver  were  comparatively  un- 
important. We  met  and  conversed  with  a  few  British 
storekeepers,  most  of  whbm  expressed  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  result  of  the  war,  and  who  generally 
chorussed  their  emphatic  intentions  of  leaving  the 
country,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  absorption  by  the 
infernal  regions,  a  fate  which  appeared  to  be  predicted 
for  it  without  a  dissentient  voice  by  these  enterprising 
traders. 

We  met  also  hundreds  of  natives  *  trekking '  home  to 
their  kraals  from  the  Diamond  Fields.  They  had  been 
working  in  the  mines,  and  their  return  had  been  delayed 
by  the  war ;  and  now  that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  had 
taken  place,  they  were  seizing  the  opportunity  to  get 
back  with  their  wonderful  rolls  of  baggage  containing 
all  the  various  articles  purchasable  at  a  '  Kaffir  truck  ' 
store,  carried  on  their  heads,  and  despite  which  they 
moved  along  with  light  elastic  steps  that  seemed  im- 
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pervious  to  fatigue.  The  South  African  native  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  good-humoured  fellow,  and  is  prepared  to  laugh 
on  the  smallest  provocation,  so  that  a  word  or  two  of  a 
chaffing  character  awakened  quite  an  explosion  in  the 
throats  of  these  dusky  tourists,  who,  mostly  clad  in 
soldiers'  cast-off  tunics,  swaggered  along  under  their 
packs  with  a  cheerful  disregard  for  ancient  Sol,  or  the 
glowing  rays  of  heat  he  sped  down  from  his  midday 
altitude  above.  We  poor  Europeans  made  it  an  in- 
variable rule  to  *  outspan '  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  pulling  round  our  waggon  and  cart,  sought  the 
shelter  of  their  shadow,  and  devoured  the  contents  of  a 
bundle  of  English  newspapers  five  months  old.  *  Ye 
gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  home  at  ease '  can 
never  know  the  height  of  enjoyment  which  was  often 
mine  during  that  '  trekk '  from  the  Transvaal,  when, 
Ijdng  in  the  cool  shade  thrown  by  my  waggon,  I  ran 
J^y  ^y^  over  an  old  Standard  or  illustrated  paper,  ex- 
tending my  legs  the  while,  for  one  of  the  Kaffirs,  the 
sturdy  Klaus,  or  the  sweet  '  By-and-by,'  to  rub  fat 
into  my  long  boots,  an  operation  which  he  had  no 
sooner  performed  than  he  would  utilize  his  greasy 
palms  by  rubbing  them  dry  upon  his  head  and  face, 
exhibiting  a  proper  sense  of  economy  in  not  allowing 
any  of  the  grease  to  go  to  waste.  Some  people  might 
thiTilr  the  pomade  somewhat  degenerated  by  contact 
with  not  over-clean  Jack-boots ;  but  the  Kaffir  is  not  a 
sentimentalist,  or  ultra-sensitive  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  neither  his  wool  nor  skin  is  likely  to  suffer  from  a 
little  extra  darkening  matter ;  and  if  he  is  satisfied,  why 
should  we  repine  ? 
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Exactly  a  week  from  the  date  of  our  leaving  Pretoria, 
we  reached  the  Mooi  Eiver  at  Potcheffstroom.  It 
was  evenmg,  and  we  determined  to  'outspan '  outside 
the  town,  and  cross  the  river  in  the  morning.  We 
met  a  good  many  Boers  and  their  waggons  returning 
from  *  Naachtmaal' ;  and  one  old  fellow  seemed  greatly 
pleased  at  the  intelligence  that  the  British  residents 
were  leaving  Pretoria,  and  he  rubbed  his  grimy  old 
palms  together  with  evident  satisfaction.  He  was  a 
brilliant-looking  regenerator  of  his  country,  and  looked 
as  though  water  had  been  a  stranger  to  him  for  some 
years  past,  whilst  soap  was  entirely  imknown.  Next 
morning  after  breakfast  we  prepared  to  go  into  the  town, 
and  our  Zulus  were  all  agog  with  preparation.  From 
the  fathomless  recesses  of  some  old  bags,  they  produced 
breeches,  shoes,  and  hats,  and  were  quite  enormous 
'  swells '  in  their  European  clothes  and  their  own 
estimation,  as,  leading  and  driving,  they  worked  their 
teams  through  the  river,  and  entered  Potcheffstroom. 

The  first  place  we  stopped  at  was  a  blacksmith,  to 
negotiate  some  repairs  for  the  waggon,  and  very  pro- 
nouncedly and  with  due  emphasis  did  this  worthy 
denounce  the  Boers  and  their  Commandant  at  Potcheff- 
stroom in  language  much  more  forcible  than  polite. 
His  chief  ground  of  complaint  was  that  they  '  com- 
mandeered '  his  services  as  farrier,  and  as  a  consequence 
he  had  supplied  sets  of  shoes  to  about  400  horses,  in 
payment  for  which  he  had  an  interesting  collection  of 
autographs  of  the  Boer  Commandment,  ordering  him  to 
supply  the  shoes,  but  ignoring  altogether  the  question 
of  emolument  to  be  derived  for  his  outlay  of  skilled 
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labour  and  material.  This  '  commandeering '  is  a  very- 
simple  method  of  obtaining  what  you  require  in  war- 
time, and  saves  considerable  trouble  afterwards  by 
avoiding  all  subsequent  disputes  and  questions  of 
figures,  amounts,  or  other  financial  troubles. 

We  went  to  the  Market  Square,  a  rectangular  piece  of 
ground,  with  the  Dutch  church  in  the  centre ;  the  Court- 
House,  containing  the  magistrates'  offices  and  postal 
departments,  a  long,  low  building,  lying  on  the  far  side  ; 
a  couple  of  stores,  the  back  of  a  bank-house,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  gardens  adjoining,  forming  its  principal  sur- 
roundings. Here  the  first  shots  were  fired  that  opened  the 
Transvaal  War,  and  in  the  Court-House,  which  was  literally 
riddled  with  bullet-holes,  and  covered  with  their  marks, 
Major  Clafke,  Raafi^,  some  soldiers  and  civilians,  took 
up  their  quarters  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  main- 
tained an  animated  fight  until  the  failure  of  food- 
supplies,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  relief  fi-om 
the  fort  being  apparent,  they  surrendered  to  the  Boer 
leader,  after  several  attempts  to  fire  the  thatched  roof  of 
the  building  had  been  made,  and  seemed  to  bid  fair  to 
be  eventually  successful.  The  Boers  had  occupied  the 
yard  of  the  bank  building  and  a  large  store,  forming  the 
extremities  of  a  triangle,  the  point  of  which  was  formed 
by  the  Court-House ;  thus  the  object  of  a  cross-fire,  and 
evidently,  fi-om  the  marks  and  tokens  of  lead  on  the 
building,  a  fusillade  of  a  terrific  character.  The  wood- 
work of  the  windows  and  doors  was  chipped  to  fi-ag- 
ments,  and  the  mitraille  must  have  been,  while  it  lasted, 
a  veritable  feu  cCenfer^  as  the  distances  were  not  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  fi-om  any  of  the  points  of  the 
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triangle.  A  few  of  the  bullets  of  the  defenders  had 
struck  the  bank-wall  as  high  as  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  or  about  twenty-five  above  the  heads  of  their 
opponents ;  a  result  which  did  not  reflect  much  credit 
on  their  marksmanship,  and  only  bore  out  the  general 
opinion  fireely  expressed  by  the  Boers,  both  before  and 
after  the  war,  that  the  '  rooi  baatje  schut  neet ' — (the 
red  jacket  can't  shoot).  These  were  the  actual  words 
made  use  of  by  a  Boer  Commandant — H.  Pretorius — 
who  directed  the  defence  at  Elandsfontein,  and  with 
whom  I  had  a  conversation  before  leaving  Pretoria,  and 
who  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  Moimted  Volunteers 
as  marksmen,  having  been  severely  woimded  by  them 
himself  at  the  engagement  just  mentioned ;  earning 
firora  their  injured  foeman  the  compliment  that  *De 
rooi  kops  imd  Blau  kops  es  mooi'  (The  red  heads 
and  blue  heads  are  good) — an  allusion  to  the  red  and 
blue  puggarees  worn  by  the  men  of  the  Pretoria  Cara- 
bineers and  Nourse's  Horse. 

Having  viewed  the  scene  of  the  conflict  inside  as  well 
as  externally,  piloted  by  a  sympathetic  Britisher,  I 
went  outside  the  town  to  view  the  fort,  where  for  so 
many  days  the  garrison  had  been  *  stewing  in  their  own 
grease,'  as  Bismarck  is  reputed  to  have  said  of  the 
Parisians.  An  unsightly  heap  of  mud  it  presented, 
looking  in  its  now  forlorn  and  dismantled  condition 
about  as  unprepossessing  a  place  wherein  to  spend 
ninety -five  days  of  existence  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
It  seemed  about  thirty  yards  square,  and  from  the 
comers  of  its  front  face,  looking  towards  the  town,  a 
couple  of  bastions  abutted,  which  had  evidently  con- 
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tained  the  nine-pounder  guns — its  artillery  armament 
— one  being  allotted  to  each  of  these  vantage-points. 
Considerable  excavations  of  the  earth  had  taken  place 
within,  and  deepened  the  floor  of  the  work  in  some 
places  twenty  feet  below  the  parapet.  A  long  line  of 
gardens  swept  out  on  the  right  flank  of  the  fort  at  a 
distance  of  about  400  yards,  whilst  an  old  gaol  and  a 
walled-in  graveyard  faced  it  at  about  a  hundred  yards' 
closer  range.  The  Boers  had  dug  a  trench  from  behind 
this  old  gaol,  which  might  be  said  to  be  within  the 
precincts  of  the  town,  to  the  graveyard,  working  it 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  at  an  angle  to  enable  them 
to  secure  a  small  magazine  less  than  150  yards  to  the 
left-front  of  the  fort.  This  trench  they  carried 
through  the  graveyard,  and  out  at  its  farther  side, 
necessitating  a  counter  move  on  the  part  of  the  holders 
of  the  fort,  who  had  seized  pick  and  shovel  and  dug 
a  ditch  to  the  little  magazine,  where  the  two  trenches 
ran  as  close  as  thirty  yards  or  even  less  from  one 
another,  and  where  the  exhibition  of  a  man's  finger 
must  have  been  attended  with  danger  to  the  part  so  ex- 
posed. So  industriously  had  the  besiegers  worked  that 
their  trench  had  threatened  to  enfilade  that  of  the  be- 
sieged, who  had  been  compelled  to  throw  out  a  heavy 
spur  from  the  little  magazine,  the  iron  door  of  which, 
riddled  with  rifle-bullets,  gave  evidence  of  the  piercing 
strength  of  these  playthings  at  such  a  close  range. 

Immediately  behind  the  fort  some  twenty  roughly- 
made  graves,  the  result,  as  I  learned,  of  night-working 
by  fatigue-parties  of  the  besieged,  marked  the  places 
where  those  killed  in  the  defence  lay.     Nearly  100  out 
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of  the  little  garrison  of  240  were  rendered  hors  de, 
combat  during  its  investment,  and  their  position, 
watched  night  and  day  by  an  enemy  excelling  as  marks- 
men, must  have  been  an  intensely  trying  one  ;  and 
during  the  last  few  weeks  their  dragging  out  of  exist- 
ence on  whole  mealies  and  water  as  their  staple  food 
until  starvation  stared  them  in  the  fece,  speaks  more 
than  any  words  ever  can  as  to  the  obstinacy  and  deter- 
mination of  their  defence. 

So  little  ever  seemed  to  have  been  known  of  the  fiicts 
connected  with  Potcheffstroom  Fort  during  the  war, 
that  I  went  minutely  over  its  mud-banked  parapets, 
interior,  and  trenches,  and  felt  considerable  sympathy 
for  its  brave  defenders  who,  after  so  well-sustained  a 
resistance,  had  been  tricked  into  surrendering  — 
which  they  undoubtedly  were,  all  word  of  the  pro- 
visional peace  and  eight-day  revictualling  of  the  garri- 
sons having  been  carefully  concealed  from  them — and 
their  only  gleam  of  satisfaction,  their  only  crumb  of 
comfort  being  the  '  honours  of  war '  accorded  to  them, 
and  permission  to  march  into  the  Orange  Free  State, 
to  be  interned  there. 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  holes  knocked 
out  of  the  old  gaol  wall,  there  was  little  to  indicate  that 
in  the  fort  opposite  nine-pounder  guns  had  formed  a 
part  of  their  defensive  armament ;  and  it  was  to  be  fairly 
presumed  that  the  objection  to  shell  an  open  town  was 
a  paramount  one  with  the  officer  directing  the  defence. 
A  house,  previously  occupied  by  a  Dutch  clergyman 
named  Joste,  and  which  lay  immediately  behind  the  old 
gaol,  had  been  set  on  fire  and  gutted  out,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  a  passage,  the  walls  of  which  were  papered 
with    pictures     from     the     Graphic    and    Illustrated 
London    NewSj    patches    of    which    remained    intact, 
though  evidently  swept  and    scorched  by  the  flames 
which  must  have  raged  around.      A  glance  at  them 
offered  food  for  reflection,  for  in  one  the    British  in- 
fantry were  depicted  attacking  an  imaginary  fortress  at 
Chatham;   and  my  thoughts  immediately  reverted  to 
the  earthwork  which  in  grim  reality  they  had  been  tena- 
ciously holding  not  500  yards  away.     Another  sketch, 
entitled  *  Valentine's  Day — Oh,  here's  the  postman  !' 
was  one  of   the  largest   and  best,   and  suggested  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  leaden  messages  received  on 
February's  ^  fourteenth'  behind  the  earthworks  beyond. 
*  The  Relief  of  Paris,'  and  '  Distribution  of  the  English 
Gifl;  at  Maison  Grand  Cond^,  Rue  de  Seine,'  another 
capital  sketch,  formed  of  itself  a  striking  satire  on  the 
condition  of  our  poor  fellows  existing  on  half  a  pound 
of  mealies  per  day,  to  whom  no  relief  ever  came ;  and  a 
picture  of  the  ^  Ruins  of  the  Strasbourg  Public  Library  ' 
was  by* no  means  inappropriate  to  the   scorched  and 
blackened  walls  of  the  roofless  dwelling  it  ornamented. 
There  was  also  a  piece  of  an  old  newspaper,  published 
in  1873,  and  called  the  Transvaal  Advocate,  in  which 
the  following  couplet  occurred,  evidently  part  of  some 
satirical  verses  on  Landrosts,  or  magistrates,  which  ran 
thus: 

'  There  is  no  greater  truth  in  the  Transvaal  than  this, 
That  wisdom  is  folly,  and  ignorance  bliss.' 

Not  a  very  flattering  opinion  on  the  administration  of 

justice  in  those  days. 
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Business  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  paralyzed  in 
PotchefFstroom ;  but  the  stores  were  open,  and  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing  a  number  of  extra  supplies,  in 
which  half  a  bag  of  potatoes  figured  as  '  luxuries,'  and 
were  proportionately  much  dearer  than  any  other  article 
of  food  purchased.  As  soon  as  the  afternoon  sun  began 
to  decline,  we  moved  out  of  PotchefFstroom,  and  bidding 
good-bye  to  its  old  earthwork  and  trenches,  which  now, 
dismantled  and  silent,  exhibited  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  what  it  must  have  presented  a  few  weeks  before,  we 
made  a  long  ^  trekk  '  of  some  four  hours'  duration ;  and 
fiill  of  what  we  had  seen  and  heard,  conversed  round  our 
bivouac  fire,  while  the  Kaffirs  had  a  glorious  time  and 
'  high  tea,'  the  chief  constituent  of  which  consisted  of 
the  internal  portions  of  a  sheep  they  had  obtained  by  a 
little  side  speculation  of  their  own. 

The  next  day's  ^  trekk '  brought  us  in  sight  of  Klerks- 
dorp,  a  very  quiet  little  Dutch  village,  either  in  or 
adjoining  the  semi-neutral  territorj'^  included  in  the 
'  Keate  award ' ;  and  the  next  morning  we  '  outspanned  * 
for  breakfast  in  the  town.  We  tried  everywhere  for 
fresh  meat,  but  the  result  was  failure;  when  lo,  a 
ministering  angel  in  the  form  of  a  Boer  appeared  and 
said  he  could  let  me  have  a  leg  of  pork.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  closed  with  his  offer,  and  proceeded  with  him  to 
secure  the  firagment  of  cloven-footed  uncleanliness,  and 
in  conversatian  on  the  way  discovered  his  brother  had 
been  shot  by  the  Boers  at  PotchefFstroom,  who,  in  a  rough 
and  ready  manner,  declared  liim  to  be  a  spy.  There  was 
no  second  question  that  the  Boers  of  the  PotchefFstroom 
district,  from  their  Commandant  do\\Ti,  were  fiercer  than 
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their  fellow-comrades  elsewhere,  and  favoured  *  war  to  the 
knife '  as  their  motto,  even  to  the  committal  of  several 
outrages,  amongst  which  the  death  of  Malcolm,  the  shoot- 
ing of  Von  der  Linden,  and  the  deception  practised  on  the 
garrison  may  be  classified.  I  got  my  leg  of  pork  fi'om 
Mynheer  von  der  Linden,  and  never  did  mother  handle 
her  firstborn  with  truer  affection  than  I  did  this  dainty 
morsel ;  for  pork,  in  any  shape  or  form,  we  had  scarcely 
tasted  during  the  whole  time  we  had  been  in  Africa,  and 
the  gastronomic  vision  of  the  succulent  morsels  of  young 
pig  fiizzling  on  a  ramrod  was  quite  epicurean.  How 
very  small  a  thing  or  event  has  decided  the  fate  of 
nations,  and  how  equally  infinitesimal  may  be  that 
which  completely  oversets  the  digestion  !  Returning 
from  the  house  of  Mynheer,  I  made  a  short  cut,  and 
looking  into  a  water-hole  close  by,  discovered  a  dead  pig, 
who  had  evidently  committed  porcine  suicide.  It  waa 
no  proof  that  the  leg  I  held  had  been  stilled  by  a  similar 
accidental  circumstance ;  but  I  could  not  disabuse  my 
mind  of  a  haimting  suspicion  of  its  possibility,  and  my 
appetite  for  pork  grill  fell  away ;  and  a  couple  of  plover 
I  had  shot  on  the  road  served  me  instead  of  the  feast  I 
had  previously  prepared  in  imagination. 

The  next  '  trekk '  we  missed  the  road,  got  on  to  some 
farm-tracks,  which  eventually  landed  us  at  a  native 
kraal,  the  '  Baas  '  of  which,  an  old  Basuto  of  decidedly 
unprepossessing  appearance,  was  the  proprietor.  A  small 
'  soupje '  of  brandy  secured  his  finendship ;  so  we  *  out. 
spanned,'  and  annexed  some  of  his  cattle  fence  to  make  a 
fire,  which  was  hardly  well  alight  before  we  were  joined 
by  thirteen  or  fourteen  more  natives,  whose  inquiring 
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minds  led  them  to  the  spot  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
this  unusual  visitation.  Maughan,  who  could  speak 
some  Kaffir  language,  chatted  with  the  old  '  Baas/  who, 
as  spokesman  for  his  friends  around  seemed  rather 
disturbed  in  his  mind  at  the  altered  state,  of  things  the 
war  had  brought  about.  They  put  the  Englishman 
and  the  Boer  into  their  particular  balance  of  estimation, 
and  the  latter  was  evidently  found  seriously  wanting, 
for  they  said  if  the  coimtry  changed  hands  they  would. 
*  trekk  '  to  Basutoland,  where  their  kindred  were ;  and 
this  was  emphasized  by  a  great  many  nods,  shakes  of 
the  head,  and  a  rattle  of  rr's,  a  peculiarity  of  the  Basuto 
language,  which  marks  its  contrast  to  the  soft  and 
musical  Zulu  tongue. 

Our  Cape  brandy  procured  at  Potcheffstroom  re- 
ceived several  severe  shocks  during  the  palaver,  and 
the  gullets  of  our  Basuto  acquaintances  seemed  never 
to  tire  of  its  repeated  applications ;  the  old  '  Baas,' 
however,  had  the  first  taste  of  each  one's  allowance, 
reducing  considerably  the  quantity  intended  for  the 
lesser  lights  of  his  council.  It  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  however,  and  prevented  his  taking  cold  when  an 
hour  or  two  later  we  nearly  succeeded  in  overturning 
the  waggon  and  its  contents  in  crossing  a  Uttle  river, 
the  soft  banks  of  which  afforded  most  wretched  foothold 
for  oxen  or  vehicle.  The  old  Basuto,  without  any 
vague  regrets  about  injuring  his  wearing  apparel, 
which  was  very  limited,  plunged  with  some  of  his 
followers  into  the  river,  and  helped  to  support  the 
back  of  the  vehicle,  which,  to  use  a  nautical  term,  was 
fast  settling  by  the  stern,  while  the  others,  our  own 
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Kaffirs  and  ourselves,  attached  '  reims '  to  the  top  and 
front  wheels,  and  held  on  like  grim  death  above.  The 
oxen  from  the  Scotch  cart  were  added  to  my  team,  and 
the  united  forces  brought  up  the  waggon  from  a 
position  the  most  critical  it  had  been  in  since  the 
eventftil  morning  it  wais  almost  submerged  in  the 
Buffiilo  River.  We  disgorged  more  brandy,  thanked 
the  old  *  Baas '  for  his  assistance,  gave  some  silver  to 
his  followers,  all  of  which  he  duly  collected  from  them 
and  put  in  his  own  pouch;  and  ^trekking'  on,  reached 
the  main  road  in  about  half  an  hour's  time. 

We  passed  several  large  sheets  of  water,  mostly 
brackish  or  salt,  alive  with  wild-duck,  which,  however, 
were  very  shy  and  most  difficult  to  get  within  range 
of  a  fowling-piece.  We  had  once  or  twice  to  make  our 
tea  and  coffee  with  this  salt  water,  and  the  flavour  will 
lingeringly  haimt  my  outraged  palate  for  all  time. 
These  were  most  exceptional  cases,  as  fresh  water  was 
generally  obtainable  at  the  ordinary  stages  of  ox- 
waggon  '  trekk '  distances. 

We  next  passed  through  Bloemhof,  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  which  consisted  of  an  original 
jeweller's  shop,  formed  by  a  bell-tent  and  a  Cape-cart, 
with  a  flourishing  painted  signboard  hung  in  front  to 
indicate  the  trade  and  name  of  the  proprietor,  whose 
very  insecure-looking  tenement  seemed  anything  but 
burglar-proof,  and  whose  chief  protection*  no  doubt 
consisted  in  the  absence  of  metal  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  induce  anyone  to  *  burgle.' 

Beyond  Bloemhof  we  had  a  remarkable  rencontre  with 
Boers,  one  of  whom   we  subsequently  discovered  was 
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none  other  than  the  accredited  murderer  of  the  Scots- 
man Malcolm  ;  and  if  physiognomy  may  be  trusted, 
his  fiice  ^ould  have  convicted  him  in  the  minds  of  a 
thousand  juries.  Certainly  he  looked  his  worst,  having 
been  terribly  beaten  in  Kimberley  a  few  days  before, 
and  with  broken  nose,  battered  fiice,  and  blackened 
eyes,  he  looked  as  unprepossessing  a  fragment  of 
humanity  as  I  ever  beheld.  He  and  his  companions 
were  excessively  reticent  and  even  sullen  in  manner, 
though  one  of  them  conversed  freely,  and  the  battered 
gentleman  volunteered  the  information  that  he  had 
been  on  *  CoUey's  Kop,'  as  the  Boers  called  Amajuba 
Hill.  I  hazarded  the  pleasantry  to  one  of  our  party 
who  was  holding  converse  with  them  that  he  must 
have  come  from  there  recently,  a  witticism  that  I  have 
a  strong  opinion  he  fully  understood,  although  spoken 
in  English,  for  he  scowled  and  looked  more  diabolical 
than  before ;  and  it  did  not  come  upon  me  by  surprise 
to  learn  at  a  roadside  canteen  which  we  shortly  after 

reached,   that  he  was   one   S 1,  the  leader  of  the 

party  who  had  looted  the  store  at  the  Krokodil  Eiver, 
and  the  monument  of  whose  handiwork  was  to  be  seen 
there  in  the  heap  of  stones  raised  over  '  Malcolm's 
Grave.' 

We  '  trekked '  a  good  deal  by  moonlight,  and  shortened 
the  distance  slowly  and  surely  between  ourselves  and 
the  land  of  diamonds,  our  destination.  The  Vaal  River, 
which  is  here  a  considerable  stream,  we  crossed  by 
means  of  a  punt ;  and  wet  weather  shortly  after  ensuing, 
we  spent  a  day  and  a  half  *  outspanned '  near  a  roadside 
store.     The  disappearance  of  Klaus  and  the  oxen  he 
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was   in  charge   of,   gave  us  rather  a  fillip,  when  the 
weather  having  cleared  we  prepared  to  move  on  again. 

Klaus  was  found,  however,  sitting  smoking  dakka, 
or  wild  hemp,  which  was  a  constant  habit  of  his,  and 
the  preparations  for  which  were  quite  as  remarkable  as 
the  results.  He  would  fill  his  mouth  with  water,  then 
draw  in  the  smoke,  blow,  sputter,  and  cough  with  all 
the  force  of  concentrated  asthma,  which  performance 
was  generally  followed  by  a  jargon  of  words  apparently 
addressed  to  no  person  or  thing  in  particular.  The 
oxen,  which  we  had  concluded  in  our  own  minds  the 
martial  Klaus  had  'jumped/  were  browsing  peaceably, 
and  in  half  an  hour  were  '  inspanned,'  and  soon  left  the 
roadside  store  far  behind,  its  glittering  iron  roof  twinkling 
in  the  sun,  reminding  us  of  those  heliographic  flashes 
we  had  come  to  know  so  well  at  Pretoria.  At  this 
store  I  met  the  only  instance  of  actual  rudeness  de- 
liberately offered  by  a  Boer  during  our  '  trekk  '  from 
Pretoria.  They,  as  a  rule,  if  not  fiiendly,  were  never 
gratuitously  rude ;  and  at  the  worst  were  simply  distant ; 
but  this  individual)  who  was  a  Free  State  resident,  and 
probably  primed  with  what  is  called  'Dutch  courage,'  took 
the  opportunity  of  my  entering  the  store,  where  he  and 
some  three  or  four  of  his  friends  were  enjoying  them- 
selves, to  offer  some  evidently  insulting  observations  in 
Cape  Dutch,  the  nature  of  which  I  guessed  at,  though 
I  did  not  fully  understand  them.  Going  to  the  door  I 
whistled  to  my  comrades  of  the  road,  who,  headed  by 
Fry,  came  trooping  in  to  the  canteen ;  and  finding  the 
forces  equalized,  I  desired  the  '  Baas '  of  the  store  to 
acquaint  his  talkative   Boer    fiiend    that    any  fiirther 
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observations  of  his  would  be  commented  upon  by  my 
gently  throwing  him  out  of  the  door  or  the  window, 
whichever  was  most  convenient — a  statement  which 
reduced  the  animation  of  his  conversational  powers  to  a 
minimum ;  and  after  hastily  shaking  hands  with  every- 
one in  the  store,  myself  alone  excepted,  he  left,  mutter- 
ing as  he  went  that  I  must  never  attempt  to  *  outspan  ' 
on  his  fiirm,  or  the  consequences  would  be  serious  in  the 
extreme,  which  remarks  we  hailed  with  what  is  so  beau- 
tifuUy  described  in  parUamentary  reports  as  'ironical 
laughter.' 

I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  other  Boers,  his  friends, 
who  were  present,  entirely  repudiated  his  remarks  and 
behaviour,  and  a  couple  of  them  whom  we  subsequently 
met  on  the  road,  and  had  morning  coffee  with  in  the 
friendliest  manner,  we  found  most  excellent  fellows. 
One  of  them,  who  had  served  at  Potcheffstroom  against 
the  British  in  the  fort,  was  a  very  bright,  smart  fellow, 
and  did  not  seem  overjoyed  at  their  own  success,  saying 
in  a  half- resigned  manner  that  he  supposed  *  the  reign 
of  bluebacks  would  return,'  an  allusion  to  the  paper 
currency  in  circulation  under  the  former  Boer  Grovem- 
ment,  the  value  of  which  depreciated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent,  and  became  actually  more  or  less 
fictitious. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  day  from  the 
date  of  our  departure  from  Pretoria,  we  sighted  Kim- 
berley.  It  looked  quite  huge  in  proportion  when  com- 
pared with  the  little  villages  we  had  passed  through  on 
our  way  down ;  and  the  smoke  of  its  engines,  the  big 
banks  of  debins,  the  hauling-gear,  whose  wheels  stood 
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out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky,  the  bustle  of  people, 
teams  of  oxen,  and  general  hum  and  stir  of  business 
that  was  at  once  so  perceptible,  told  us  our  primitive 
life  was  over,  and  it  would  soon  be  necessary  to  doff  the 
transport  rider's  costume  of  slouch  hat,  breeches,  and 
boots,  for  the  more  eminently  respectable  coat,  trousers, 
and  shoes  of  a  higher  civilization.  Our  journey  had 
been  pleasant  enough,  although  a  prolonged  one,  and  I 
give  it  unhesitatingly  as  my  opinion  that  physically  I 
benefited  more  during  the  time  it  occupied  than  any 
other  given  four  weeks  of  my  previous  existence. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS  TO  QUEENSTOWN— AN  EVENTFUL  JOURNEY — 
AUCTIONEERING  EXTRAORDINARY — EAST  LONDON  TO  PORT  ELIZA- 
BETH—  COASTING  TO  THE  CAPE — MOSSEL  BAY  —  THE  WESTERN 
PROVINCE— CAPE  TOWN  AGAIN — HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

The  fact  of  my  being  in  Pretoria  during  the  war,  we 
found,  was  well  known  to  the  Eamberley  people,  who 
plied  me  with  questions,  and  appeared  as  destitute  of 
information  as  to  what  had  taken  place  at  the  leaguered 
garrison  towns  of  the  Transvaal  as  the  occupants 
thereof  had  been  of  a  mining-share  mania  which  had 
so  absorbed  the  Diamond  Fields  population  that  they 
could  scarcely  spare  a  thought  to  the  poor  fellows  who 
often  stood  knee-deep  in  the  mud  of  Potcheffstroom 
fort  and  trenches,  or  lay  imder  the  nightly  dews  at 
Rustenburg  and  Marabastadt,  or  patrolled  around 
Pretoria  in  fulfilment  of  their  soldieriy  duty. 

Whilst  in  Pretoria  the  subject  was  often  mooted  that 
the  Diamond  Fields  people  would  form  a  mounted 
corps  and  relieve  Potcheffstroom;  but  we  little  knew 
when  the  garrison  of  the  latter  place  was  in  such 
dire  straits  as  to  demand  s)nnpathy  and  assistance  firom 
everyone  who  called  himself  a  fellow-coimtryman, 
that  a  more   attractive  banner    than    old    England's 
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Union  Jack  was  being  waved  over  the  town  of  iron 
roofs  and  glittering  stones,  and  that  Mammon,  in  all 
the  glory  of  variable  scrip,  was  exacting  a  worship  so 
absorbing  as  to  exclude  any  other  sentiment  whatsoever. 
Such  was  the  case;  nor  had  the  fever  entirely  abated  by 
the  time  of  our  arrival,  although  the  public  pulse  was 
beginning  to  beat  more  regularly,  and  we  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  streets  filled  with  hatless, 
yelling  brokers,  buying  and  selling  the  scrip  of  newly - 
formed  companies,  as  we  were  informed  we  might  have 
done  had  we  arrived  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Claims  which  had  been  held  by  individuals  had  been 
formed  into  limited  liability  companies,  and  such  was 
the  rush  and  influx  of  capital,  principally  fi-om  the 
South  Afiican  Colonies,  that  these  bits  of  ground 
attained  an  extraordinary,  and  in  many  if  not  most 
cases  a  fictitious,  value.  In  one  instance  a  company 
took  over  the  claims  of  some  fortunate  diggers  at  a 
valuation  of  £25,000  per  claim,  for  which  the  vendors, 
with  truly  innocent  simplicity,  accepted  payment  half 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  scrip,  receiving  the  enormous 
sum  of  £12,500  for  each  claim,  and  still  retaining  an 
equal  amount  of  interest  as  shareholders  of  the  company. 
It  was  the  claimholder's  opportunity,  and  he  seized  it, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  few  short  months  the 
mining  company  mania  was  at  its  height,  more  fortunes 
were  made  than  had  ever  been  achieved  by  bringing  to 
earth's  surface  the  glittering  gems  that  lay  concealed  in 
the  mine  beneath. 

All  this  over-inflation  was  telling  its  tale,  and  the 
worthless    ground   of   some,    and    the  indifference  of 
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directors  and  managers  of  other  companies  was  surely 
and  steadily  ^  tipping  up  the  bucket/  to  use  a  mining 
simile,  and  preparing  the  facile .  descent  into  the  caverns 
of  depreciation  of  all  stock,  good,  bad,  and  indiffel^nt, 
and  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  *  illicit  diamond  buyers,' 
converting  the  industry  which  had  saved  South  Africa 
from  previous  ruin,  into  an  agency  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  bankruptcy  amongst  those  who  had 
honestly  speculated,  as  well  as  others  who  held  until 
too  late  to  sell  advantageously,  and  these  included 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  results  of  this 
over-inflation  had  not  been  fully  developed,  but  san- 
guine Diamond  Fields  residenters  held  firmly  to  the 
opinion  that  the  gale  would  be  weathered,  and  the 
industry  would  *  come  up  smiling  *  in  defiance  of  all 
the  knock-down  blows  it  received.  One  thing  was 
certain,  that  a  vast  field  for  speculation  opened  up  with 
every  retrograde  movement  of  the  value  of  Diamond 
Scrip,  and  the  *  knowing  ones '  were  probably  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  for  the  time  when  the  lowest 
point  was  touched,  or  the  arrival  of  the  big  crash. 

It  was  race-week  when  we  arrived  at  Kimberley,  and 
its  hotel  accommodation,  never  very  extensive,  was  taxed 
to  its  utmost  limits ;  so  that  after  vainly  trying  to  obtain 
that  somewhat  unknown  luxury,  a  bed,  a  thing  we  had 
not  extended  in  for  a  period  of  some  five  months'  time, 
we  returned  to  the  iron-roofed  temple  of  Thespis,  and 
on  the  floor  of  one  of  its  ante-rooms  made  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  we  could  with  the  waggon  cushions  and 
a  few  karosses  of  skins,  a  privileged  method  of  spending 
the  night  we  compulsorily  enjoyed  for  the  balance  of 
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the  week,  until  the  devotees  of  the  turf,  who  congregated 
for  the  Griquland  West  Racing  Carnival,  packed  up 
their  betting-books,  signboards,  umbrellas  and  other 
insignia,  and  carried  themselves,  their  hoarse  profitnity, 
and  the  general  rakish  atmosphere  of  dead  knowledge 
and  horsey  blackguardism  these  worthies  always  seem 
to  exhale,  to  other  and  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
colony. 

The  *  Show,'  now  somewhat  inisty  from  a  five  months' 
rest,  was  re-introduced  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  met 
with  a  warm  and  kind  reception,  the  'battles,  sieges, 
and  fortunes '  we  had  passed  so  recently  through  adding 
a  heightened  interest,  and  Kimberley  with  its  mayor 
and  corporation — the  latter  in  all  the  panoply  of  swallow- 
tails, white  chokers,  and  private  boxes — crowded  the 
theatre,  and  certainly  gave  the  heartiest  welcome  that 
the  applause  of  human  hands,  not  to  say  feet  and  voices, 
especially  those  of  the  *  gods,'  could  possibly  offer. 

The  long  interregnum  that  had  intervened,  with  all 
its  curious  train  of  incidents,  events,  roles^  and  excite- 
ments, seemed  to  vanish  and  be  at  once  forgotten 
before  the  spontaneity  of  the  welcome  of  our  Kimberley 
fi*iends ;  and  the  feeling  that  I  was  once  more  '  at  home  ' 
seemed  the  most  striking  one  in  the  many  that  rapidly 
passed  through  my  mind  whilst  acknowledging  the 
kindly  greeting  of  the  '  Fields  '  people  crowded  into  the 
elegant  building  of  galvanized  iron,  on  which  they 
bestowed  the  gorgeous  appellation  of  *  Theatre  Royal.' 
Leaving  my  large  waggon  with  the  Good-child  to  sell 
for  me,  I  bought  five  horses,  and,  in  a  weak  moment,  a 
two-wheeled  Cape-cart  belonging  to  the  Knight  of  the 
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Hammer ;  and  with  four  animals  in  the  span.  Fry  tooling 
them  along,  myself  in  the  saddle,  and  a  very  dviX 
engineer  and  an  equally  uncivil  printer  for  company, 
with  our  baggage  compressed  into  the  narrowest  Umits, 
we  started  on  our  journey  down  to  the  Cape — Queens- 
town  in  the  Eastern  Province  our  objective  point. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  recapitulate  the  various 
details  of  this,  perhaps  the  most  eventful,  journey  of 
my  South  African  travelling ;  but  borrowing  the  iUus- 
trative  style  of  a  prize-ring  reporter,  I  wiU  endeavour 
to  epitomize  a  description  of  the  battle  of  time  against 
the  road,  in  our  endeavour  to  *  fly  the  country '  and 
keep  up  to  our  advertised  dates  as  apifointed. 

Round  1. — After  a  little  sparring  in  the  shape  of 
rough  and  stony  tracks  between  Bamberley  and 
Jocobsdal,  with  the  outskirts  of  the  latter  in  view, 
the  right  wheel  of  cart  came  off — first  knock-down 
blow  for  the  road. 

Round  2. — Up  again  smiling,  and  on  to  Faure- 
smith  ;  wheel  secured  with  a  leather  ring — ugly  left- 
hander for  the  road.  No  performance  at  Fauresmith  or 
Jagersfontein,  in  order  to  make  up  hours  lost  in  repairs 
— good  counter,  for  the  road,  against  time.  On  to 
Bethulie  ;  pleasant  country  to  travel  out  of,  during  the 
Avinter,  especially  at  night.  Orange  Free  State  ;  no 
hotels,  but  plenty  of  accommodation  on  the  boundless 
'  Veld,'  with  a  rime  of  frost  half  an  inch  thick  for  a 
blanket ;  horses  and  passengers'  limbs  frozen ;  one 
horse  dead  lame,  left  behind  at  Bethulie — good  rally  for 
the  road.  Six  miles  beyond  Bethulie,  cart  capsized: 
result,     dislocated     tent -cover,     smashed    disselboom 
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(pole),  barked  shins,  abrased  noses — first  blood  for  the 
road. 

Round  3. — ^Fresh  disselboom  obtained ;  luxurious  ex- 
ercise of  carrying  same  six  miles,  restive  riding-horse 
objecting  to  assist  in  its  conveyance ;  Cape  cart  rigged 
up  afiresh — ^time  pulling  itself  together.  Fresh  *  trekk ;' 
cold,  rain,  mud,  slush,  holes,  rocks,  stones,  boulders, 
drifts — all  in  favour  of  the  road.  Other  wheel  off  and 
passengers  landed  in  nice  soft  mud— second  knock- 
doYHi  blow  for  the  road. 

Round  4. — Wheel  fixed  up;  more  leather  rings — 
nothing  like  leather  for  South  African  travel,  except 
oxhide  '  reims.'  .  Forward!  Twelve  miles  from  Queens- 
town.  Number  one  wheel,  primary  delinquent,  sued 
for  divorce ;  gained  it,  and  off  again.  Dates  knocked 
clean  out  of  time  by  the  road.  Sponge  exalted,  and 
the  road  declared  emphatically  the  conqueror — time 
nowhere. 

The  third  disaster  to  our  wheels  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
turbing the  otherwise  fairly  strong  nerves  of  my 
travelling  companion  Fry,  who  declared  in  good  set 
terms  his  intention  to  walk  the  balance  of  the  journey, 
which  he  did. 

Accompanied  only  by  the  printer,  who  was  so  lazy  that 
I  believe  he  would  have  declined  to  walk  even  to  save  his 
life — ^the  civil  engineer  having  parted  our  company  at 
Fauresmith — I  drove  into  Queenstown;  the  appearance 
of  our  Cape-cart  scarcely  justif^dng  the  magniloquent 
description  of  the  local  auctioneer,  who  I  had  instructed 
to  annoimce  its  sale  on  my  arrival. 

We  had  done  a  fair  share  of  '  roughing  it '  in  our 
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*  up  country'  travel,  but  prior  to  this,  our  last  journey, 
had  possessed  a  waggon  which  always  afforded  shelter, 
and  in  which  a  stretch  could  be  obtained,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  shelter  secured  from  the  cold  night  air, 
which  in  these  higher  altitudes  was  bitingly  keen ;  but 
a  two-wheeled  Cape-cart  was  but  a  sorry  substitute, 
and  the  gratifying  feeling  engendered  by  the  possibility 
of  the  old  ramshackle  structiu^  going  to  pieces  as  you 
drove,  was  not  calculated  to  improve  matters  or  add 
comfort  to  the  mind. 

I  found  the  auctioneer  had  duly  announced  a 
'  splendid  waggonette '  and  team  of  horses  for  auction, 
with  the  safe  proviso  that  the  sale  would  take  place  in 
the  event  of  my  arriving  in  time ;  and  with  a  light  and 
airy  style,  calculated  to  nervously  shock  the  orthodox 
steady-going  old-world  type  of  his  brethren  of  the 
hammer,  he  had  added  to  his  advertisement  the  state- 
ment that — 

'  Mr,  Duval  will  give  a  bonus,  too,  commencing  with 
a  front  tooth  taken  from  the  back  part  of  Paul  Kruger's 
head,  and  ending  with  a  lock  of  Joubert's  hair  (six 
months'  clip,  fleece  washed).' 

A  not  very  complimentary  allusion  to  the  Boer  leaders, 
whom  I  had  but  a  short  time  previously  left  behind  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  latter  of  whom  had  come  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Colonial  Dutch  as  the  '  George  Wash- 
ington '  of  South  Africa. 

The  Colonial  auctioneer  is  nothing  if  not  a  manu- 
facturer of  jokes,  be  they  ever  so  good,  bad,  or  middling. 
I  sold  my  '  turn-out,'  and  felt  somewhat  abashed  when 
the   '  splendid  waggonette '  of  the  auction  announce- 
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ment  came  on  the  scene  in  the  shape  of  the  Cape-cart 
ruins ;  and  it  seemed  an  action  of  charity  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser  to  take  the  interesting  two-wheeled 
relic  at  any  price  w^hatsoever.  I  gave  him  a  gentle 
hint  as  to  the  propriety  of  effecting  a  satisfactory  life 
insurance,  and  the  settling  of  his  worldly  affairs  before 
attempting  a  journey  in  it ;  and  have  little  doubts  but 
that  the  amount  of  his  policy  has  been  paid  over  to  his 
widow  long  before  these  lines  see  the  light  of  day 
through  the  medium  of  printers'  ink. 

My  stay  at  Queenstown  was  short ;  equally  so  my 
second  visits  to  King  Williamstown  and  East  London, 
from  which  port  I  proceeded  by  the  Union  steam-ship 
Danube  to  Port  Elizabeth.  '  Grab,'  the  Russian  Pole, 
I  had  left  in  Kimberley,  where  he  preferred  to  remain 
to  push  his  varied  and  eccentric  fortunes ;  and  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  Fry,  who  had  been  with  me  throughout  my 
tour,  and  more  or  less  connected  with  my  ^  show '  for  a 
period  of  nine  years,  elected  to  remain. 

Accompanied  by  a  young  American  named  Albert 
Thies,  a  pianist  of  remarkable  tact  and  musical  skill,  I 
left  Port  Elizabeth,  and  safely  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
ship Arah^  arrived  in  Cape  Town  after  a  pleasant  sea 
trip  of  a  couple  of  days'  duration. 

Having  re-appeared  in  Cape  Town  this  time  at  the 
Mutual  Hall,  I  gave,  in  response  to  a  wish  generally  ex- 
pressed, a  couple  of  lectures  on  the  Transvaal  War,  and 
found  the  pulse  of  the  Cape  people  was  not  exactly  at 
that  fever  heat  on  the  subject  of  the  late  hostilities  that 
might  have  been  fairly  imagined  it  would  be. 

Time,  which  succumbs  occasionally  to  South  African 
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roads,  generally  manages  to  come  off  fiiirly  victorious 
on  other  occasions,  and  though  but  a  few  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Transvaal  War 
were  enacted,  the  Cape  Town  people  were  beginning 
to  look  upon  it  as  history,  to  be  relegated  to  the 
internal  and  to  suffering  editors — very  often  *  infernal ' 
regions  of  Governmental  Blue-books. 

A  fairly  representative  assemblage  attended  my  first 
lecture,  and  a  larger,  though  less  demonstrative,  one 
the  second.  Apropos  of  these  war  lectures,  being 
invited  to  deliver  one  at  a  fashionable  suburb  of  Cape 
Town,  called  Claremont,  I  arranged  to  do  so.  In 
order  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  *  spoken  piece,'  I 
had  secured  a  number  of  transparencies  fi*om  photo- 
graphs of  our  camp  and  its  principal  scenes  and 
incidents,  taken  by  a  Pretorian  artist,  Mr.  H.  F.  Gros, 
and  which,  illuminated  by  a  powerful  oxy-hydrogen 
light,  were  very  effective  as  illustrations. 

When  about  to  step  on  the  platform  at  Claremont  to 
commence  my  lecture,  it  was  discovered  that  these 
transparencies  had  been  forgotten,  and  there  were  no 
suitable  trains  by  which  a  messenger  could  go  for  them 
and  return  in  time. 

'  Go  in,'  said  I  to  Thies,  *  to  Cape  Town.  Get  a 
pony-carriage,  or  anything  that  you  can  find  at  the 
hotel  in  the  village,  and  rattle  away  !  I  will  keep  on 
talking  till  you  return.' 

I  had  no  written  lecture,  trusting  to  extemporaneous 
composition  as  I  went  along,  and  for  an  hour  managed 
to  keep  my  audience  fairly  interested ;  but  as  the 
minutes  crept  on,  with  no  appearance  of  my  messenger 
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and  the    fiited    transparencies,   I    began   to  fear    my 

*  dissolving  views'  had  dissolved  entirely.  I  have 
seen  men  walk  against  time,  and  admit  it  is  trying 
work ;  but  from  this  particular  experience,,  to  talk 
against  it  is  infinitely  more  so. 

'  Blucher  or  night '  is  said  to  have  been  Wellington's 
expressed  thought  at  that  most  fateful  of  fields — 
historic  Waterloo  ;  but  bad  as  the  great  General's  posi- 
tion was,  he  still  had  an  alternative.  I,  alas,  had  none ; 
for  the  views,  liberally  announced  and  not  forthcoming, 
might  suggest  a  serious  default,  and  the  public  having 

*  paid  their  money,'  might  insist  on  *  having  their 
choice.' 

I  thrashed  away  at  my  subject,  and  fell  back  on 
selections  of  verses  from  the  News  of  the  Camp^  which 
I  thundered  forth  to  the  tuneful  accompaninjent  of  the 
nasal  organ  of  a  gallery  auditor,  who,  having  suc- 
cumbed to  an  hour  and  three  quarters'  discourse,  snored 
with  a  ten-nose  power,  which  insisted  on  being  heard 
despite  all  my  efforts  to  rival  Demosthenes  or  put 
Cicero  out  in  the  cold. 

Two  hours  passed,  and  the  hands  of  the  clock  were 
on  the  stroke  of  ten,  when  the  joyful  sight  of  my 
youthful  American  confrhe  appeared  in  tlie  back  of  the 
hall,  and  in  a  moment  later  the  lime-light  was  hissing 
and  sputtering  as  the  long  looked-for  '  transparencies ' 
were  '  projected '  on  to  the  canvas. 

Havino:  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter  to  the 
audience,  I  received  from  their  hands  an  ample  condona- 
tion of  the  offence  of  '  talking  Transvaal,'  as  Thies 
used  to  call  it,  for  the  whole  period  of  time  allotted 
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for  lecture  and  exhibition  of  views  ;  and  the  *  sleeping 
beauty '  in  the  gallery  wakened  up,  and  permitted  his 
eyes  to  aid  a  personal  enjoyment  which  a  few  moments 
before  was  entirely  usurped  by  the  organ  most  pro- 
minent between  them. 

A  short  visit  to  Mossel  Bay,  and  a  remarkable  run 
through  the  western  province  to  Worcester,  vid  a 
number  of  Dutch-speaking  towns,  mostly  all  enshrouded 
in  trees,  generally  beautifully  situated,  and  veritable 
sleepy  hollows  in  their  characteristics,  constituted  the 
remainder  of  my  Cape  experiences.  If  any  of  the  Rip 
Van  Winkles  of  these  western  province  towns  awaken 
to-day  from  their  twenty  years'  slumber,  I  fiincy  their 
surprise  will  not  be  of  the  striking  character  of 
Washington  Irving' s  hero ;  nor  will  the  exclamation  of 

*  Rip '  of  Jeflferson's  creation,  that  his  native  place  was 

*  twice  as  bigger  as  it  was,'  apply  to  the  little,  quiet, 
dreamy  towns  of  Swellendam,  Heidelberg,  Riversdale, 
or  Stellenbosch,  which  dot  at  intervals  the  country 
lying  between  Mossel  Bay  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
At  Worcester  we  reached  the  railway,  having  driven 
from  Mossel  Bay,  appearing  in  six  different  towns  during 
the  week's  travel,  each  averaging  a  distance  of  from 
seven  to  eight  hours  one  from  the  other ;  and  leaving 
Worcester  at  midnight  by  the  mail  train,  which  a  fatherly 
directorate  had  thoughtfully  supplied  with  sleeping  ham- 
mocks, we  reached  Cape  Town  the  following  morning, 
and  breakfasted  at  the  Criterion  Hotel,  just  as  the  pious 
residents  were  beginning  to  don  their  Sunday  garments 
to  attend  early  morning  service  in  their  various  houses  of 
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prayer.    This  feat  of  visiting  and  appearing  in  six  towns 
unconnected  by  railway,  with  long  distances  between 
them,  in  the  same  number  of  consecutive  days,  I  am  free 
to  think  was  never  before  attempted,  and  of  a  certainty, 
never   accomplished  by  any   purveyor  of  amusement 
travelling  *  with  a  show  through  Southern  Africa,'  and 
bearing  in  my  recollection  the  physical  strain  it  involved, 
I  may  safely  add  will  never  be  undertaken  again  by  me, 
be  the  inducements  ever  so  great  or  the  reward  ever  so 
pecuniarily  remunerative.     Nothing  remained  but  to 
arrange  my  return  to  England,  and  securing  a  berth  on 
board  the  magnificent  steamship  Trojan^  I  said  my  fare- 
wells ;  and  accompanied  by  one  of  the  kindest  friends  I 
have  ever  met,  I  stepped  on  board,  and  took  a  last 
survey  of  the  grand  surroundings  of  Table  Bay.     '  Good- 
bye, old  fellow.     God  bless  you  and  yours,'  accompanied 
by  that  emphatic  pressure  of  the  hand  which  means 
much  when    honestly  given   by   man  to  man,   were 
expressions  to  be  heard  on  every  side,  good  wishes  and 
kind  words  exchanged,  as  the  grand  ship  moved  slowly 
out  of  the  dock.     In  a  few  minutes  the  shore  was  sink- 
ing in  the  distance  darkened  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
which  was  driving  away  the  gathered  crowd  of  hand- 
kerchiefs-waving, cheering  friends  who  had  assembled 
to   see  the  last  of   us.     With    many  attractions    to 
lure  me  away,  I  felt  a  trace  of  sadness  in  bidding 
farewell  to  a  coimtry  where  I  had  met  many  genuine 
friends,   enjoyed  the    best  of  health,  and  where  the 
remembrance  of  some  of  my  roughest  experiences  were 
not  impleasant,  and  afforded  recollections  calculated  to 
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return  in  the  future  as  vivid  pictures  of  the  past,  pro- 
yiding  food  for  the  mind/and  amplifying  and  enlarging 
ideas  on  men  and  things,  which  I  take  to  he  a  source 
of  benefit  to  any  one  whose  career  may  bring  him  into 
personal  contact  with  others  of  his  species  *all  the 
world  around.' 


THE   END. 
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